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"Theparliamentary elections of 2014 are now casting their shadow ahead. 
The nationwide elections on a five year schedule have become a festival, with 
the decorations manufactured by the media monopoly and the parliamentary 
parties. The prospects are dismal for any sign of intelligent engagement with 
crucial issues. Instead, we are to be subjected——by the tacit agreement of otir 
rulers—to a mixture of social politics in thé repulsive form of communalist 
agitation, and economic discussions in which "reform" and "development" 
mean abject subjection to the interests of U.S. capital and its domestic 
. plutocratic satellites. The recent anointment of Narendra Modi as BJP 
Prime Ministerial candidate has added momentum as we slide down this 
path. The real issue of the Gujarat pogrom of 2002 under the criminal 
. supervision of Narendra Modi as Chief Minister now comes to the fore onl; 
to counter the “Vikash Purush” of Gujarat. It looks as if there will not be 
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The Rise of the Unconventionals 


Only a few years ago governments, corporations, and energy analysts were 
fixated on the problem of “the end of cheap oil” or “peak oil," pointing to 
growing shortages of conventional crude oil due to the depletion of known 
reserves. [he International Energy Agency’s 2010 report devoted a whole 
section to peak oil.' Some climate scientists saw the peaking of conventional 
crude oil as a silver-lining opportunity to stabilize the climate—provided that 
countries did not tum to, dirtier forms of energy such. as coal and 

“unconventional fossil fuels.” 

Today all of this has changed radically with the advent of what some are 
calling a new energy revolution based on the production of unconventional fossil 
fuels.’ The emergence in: North America—but increasingly elsewhere as well— 
of what is now termed the “Unconventionals Era” has meant that suddenly the 
world is awash in new and prospective fossil-fuel supplies.* As journalist and 
climate activist Bill McKibben warns, 


Right now the fossil-fuel industry is mostly winning. In the past few years, 
they ve proved “peak-oil” theorists wrong—as the price rose for 
hydrocarbons, companies found a lot of new sources, though mostly by 
scraping the bottom of the barrel, spending even more money to get even- 
cruddier energy. They've learned to frack (in essence, explode a pipe 
bomb a few thousand feet beneath the surface, fracturing the surrounding 
rock). They've figured out how to take the sludgy tar sands and heat them . 
with natural gas till the oil flows. They ve managed to drill miles beneath 


‘the ocean's surface.” 


The new phase of environmental struggle that the Unconventionals Era: 


' has engendered is symbolized above all today by the proposed Keystone XL 


Pipeline, extending from the Alberta tar sands to refineries on the U.S. Gulf 
Coast, designed to deliver up to 830,000 barrels of tar-sands oil (diluted 


bitumen or dilbit) a day. The proposed pipeline has two legs. The northern 


E This is a revised and updated version of an afterword written in May 2013 for the German 


translation of The Ecological Revolution (Hamburg: Laika Verla, 2013). The original English 
edition of the book was published by Monthly Review Press in 2009. 
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leg, which has not yet been approved in Washington, is to be 1,179 miles 
long and will cross the border from Canada to the United States. The 
southern leg runs 484 miles from Oklahoma to the Gulf Coast, and is already 
largely completed.^ lar-sands-oi production and processing generates 
roughly 14 percent more emissions than the average oil consumed in the 
United States, and leaves large pools of polluted water.’ Failure to halt the 
burning of tar-sands oil would mean "game over" with respect to climate 
change, in the words of James Hansen, director of NASA's Goddard 
Institute for Space Studies, and the most renowned U.S. climatologist.® 

The Alberta tar sands, which underlie an area roughly the size of Flonda, 
are already generating 1.8 million barrels of oil a day and the current push is to 
expand this further. The Achilles heel of tar-sands production, however, is 
transportation. At present there is a "bitumen bubble" as tar-sands oil is more 
readily produced than transported. The inability to get the tar-sands oil to ports 
means that it remains dependent on the U.S. market and is unable to command 
world prices. lar-sands oil (known on the oil markets as Western Canadian 
Select) traded at times in 2012 at $35 a barrel less than the price it would have 
received had transcontinental oil transport been readily available. his 
represented a loss of about a third of its value when compared to West Texas 
Intermediate.” Hence, the tar-sands industry is desperate to secure adequate 
transcontinental transport to support its current as well as expanded oil 
production. The big push is for pipelines. Yet, there are serious environmental 
concerns that diluted bitumen may be more dangerous to transport in pipelines 
than conventional crude oil, because of increased likelihood of pipeline corrosion, 
and the resulting leakages. The Keystone XL Pipeline would go right over the 
Ogallala aquifer, the largest dnnking-water aquifer in the United States, which 
supplies eight states.'? 

The United States witnessed its biggest climate demonstrations yet in 
February 2013, with upward of 40,000 people protesting in front of the 
White House and more than a thousand arrested in opposition to the 
Keystone XL Pipeline.'' In Canada, meanwhile, the indigenous-led Idle No 
More has utilized a variety of strategies and tactics in fighting tar-sands 
production, such as: a hunger strike by Attawapiskat Chief Theresa Spence; 
rail blockades; flashmobs in malls; a giant circle dance in a large intersection 
in Winnipeg; and the legal defense of First Nations sovereignty rights with 
respect to land, water, and resources. Idle No More protests have targeted oil 
transport by both rail and pipeline, with the latter including opposition to 
Keystone XL and to the planned Enbridge Northern Gateway Pipelines 
Project—designed to extend around 730 miles from the Alberta tar sands to 
a marine terminal in Kitimat, British Columbia." 

Other unconventionals are also altering the terrain of the struggle. The last 
few years have witnessed dramatic, new technological developments with 
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respect to hydraulic fracturing coupled with horizontal drilling or “fracking.” 
Sand, water, and chemicals are injected at high pressures in order to blast 
open shale rock, releasing the trapped gas inside. After the well has reached a 
certain depth the drilling occurs horizontally." Fracking has led to the rapid 
exploitation of vast, hitherto inaccessible, reserves of shale gas and tight oil in 
states across the country from Pennsylvania and Ohio to North Dakota and 
California, unexpectedly catapulting the United States once again into the 
position of a major fossil-fuel power. It has already led to substantial increases 
in natural-gas production, replacing dirtier and more carbon-emitting coal in 
generating electricity. Together the economic slowdown and the shift from 
coal to natural gas due to fracking have resulted in a 12 percent drop in U.S. 
(direct) carbon dioxide emissions between 2005 and 2012, reaching their 
lowest level since 1994.! 

Nevertheless, the negative environmental and health effects of bacione 
falling on communities throughout the United States are enormous, if still not 
fully assessed. Toxic pollution from fracking is contaminating water supplies 
and affecting wastewater treatment not designed to cope with such hazards. 
Methane leakages from fracking, in the case of shale gas, are threatening to 
accelerate climate change. If such leakages cannot be contained, fracked 
natural-gas production could prove more dangerous to the climate than coal.’ 
Fracking has also engendered earthquakes in the extractive areas.’ In 
response to such developments, a whole new environmental resistance to 
fracking has arisen in communities throughout North America, Australia, and 
elsewhere. 

A train pulling seventy-two tank cars laden with oil from fracking in 
North Dakota derailed and exploded in Lac-Mégantic, Quebec on July 6, 
2013, killing fifty people. Such accidents are themselves a product of the 
boom in unconventionals, coupled with “pipeline on rails” methods of 
shipping the oil (as well as the decrease of labor used in rail transport). In 
2009, corporations shipped a mere 500 tank cars of oil by rail in Canada; 
in 2013 this is projected to be as much as 140,000 tank cars." North 
Dakota tight oil is also shipped by rail to Albany, New York, where it is 
loaded onto barges for shipment to East Coast refineries. 

Only three years ago, on April 20, 2010, an explosion in BP’s 
Deepwater Horizon oil platform killed eleven workers and generated a huge 
underwater oil gusher, which dumped a total of 170 million gallons of crude 
oil into the Gulf of Mexico.'® The Deepwater Horizon disaster has come to 
stand for the new, environmentally perilous era of ultra-deepwater oil wells— 
offshore oil drilled at depths of more than a mile as a result of the 
development of more sophisticated technologies. (Deepwater oil drilling more 
generally involves drilling at depths of more than a thousand feet.) 

Deepwater oil drilling is most advanced in the Gulf of Mexico, but is 
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spreading in other places, such as Canada's Atlantic Coast, Brazil's offshore 
zone, the Gulf of Guinea, and the South China Sea. Still more ominous from 
an environmental standpoint is the drive by oil companies and the five Arctic 
powers (the United States, Canada, Russia, Norway, and Denmark) to drill 
deepwater wells in the Arctic—made increasingly accessible due to global 
warming. Meanwhile, pressure is mounting to open up the outer continental 
shelf off the U.S. Atlantic and Pacific coasts to offshore oil drilling. 

In the face of the rush by capital to extract unconventional fossil fuels in 
ever-greater amounts, climate activists are seeking new means of resistance. 
The “Do the Math” strategy of 350.org is focused on the necessary 
divestment in fossil fuels, to be replaced by clean energy sources. Some 
financial analysts have been sounding the alarm with respect to the carbon 
budget imposed by the red line of a 2°C increase in global average 
temperature—referred to as a planetary tipping point or "point of no return” 
with respect to climate change. Climate scientists fear that once this point is 
reached processes will be set in motion that will make climate change 
irreversible and out of human control. It will no longer be possible to stop 
the progression to an ice-free world. Staying within the global carbon budget 
means that further carbon emissions are limited to considerably less than 500 
billion metric tons (of actual carbon), according to Oxford climatologist Myles 
Allen and scientists associated with trillionthtonne.org. This means that most 
of the world’s current proven fossil-fuel reserves cannot be exploited without 
initating extremely dangerous—even irreversible—levels of climate change. 
And this limitation in turn threatens trillions of dollars of potential financial 
losses in what are now accounted as fossil-fuel assets—a phenomenon known 
as the “carbon bubble."^' 

‘While capital in the last few years has been triumphantly celebrating its 
increased ability to tap fossil fuels for decades to come, climate change has 
continued to accelerate—symbolized by the melting of Arctic sea ice to its 
lowest level ever recorded in summer 2012, with the total ice area receding to 
less than half the average level of the 1970s. The vanishing Arctic ice, which 
is melting far faster than scientists had predicted, suggests that the sensitivity 
of the earth system to small increases in global average temperatures is greater 
than was previously thought. The ice loss 1s of particular concern since it 
represents a positive feedback loop to climate change, accelerating the rate of 
global warming as the reflectivity of the earth declines—due to the 
replacement of white ice with dark seawater. The melting of Arctic sea ice, 
and the resulting “arctic amplification” (temperature increases in the Arctic 
exceeding that of the earth as a whole) is generating extreme weather events in 
the Northern hemisphere and worldwide through the “jamming” and 
redirection of the jet stream. As Walt Meier, a research scientist at the U.S. 
National Snow and Ice Data Center put it, “the Arctic is the earth’s air 
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conditioner. We're losing that." 

The growing incidence of extreme weather events—a phenomenon . 
sometimes referred to as “global weirding’—-is symbolized by Superstorm 
Sandy, which in October 2012 wreaked havoc from the Caribbean to New 
York and New Jersey. Australia’s “angry summer" of 2012-2013 saw 123 
separate extreme weather records broken in a mere ninety days.” Meanwhile a 
scientific report in November 2012 revealed that Greenland and west 
Antarctica had lost more than 4 trillion metric tons of ice over the last two 
decades, contributing to sea level rise. 

Under these circumstances the increased exploitation of unconventional 
fossil fuels, made possible by higher oil prices and technological 
developments, has catastrophic implications for the climate. No less 
remarkable technological developments, however, have arisen at the same time 
. in relation to renewable energies, such as wind and solar, opening up the 
possibility of a more ecological path of development. Since 2009 solar 
(photovoltaic) module “prices have fallen off a cliff.” Although still 
accounting for a tiny percentage of electric-generating capacity in the United 
States, wind and solar have grown to about 13 percent of total German 
electricity production in 2012, with total renewables (including hydroelectric 
and biomass) accounting for about 20 percent.” As the energy return on 
energy investment (EROET) of fossil fuels has declined due to the depletion 
of cheap crude-oil supplies, wind and solar have become more competitive— 
with EROEIs above that of tar-sands oil, and in the case of wind even above 
conventional oil. Wind and solar, however, represent intermittent, location- 
specific sources of power that cannot easily cover baseload-power needs." 
Worse stil, a massive conversion of the world's energy infrastructure to 
renewables would take decades to accomplish when time is short. 


The Carbon War 


The result of all these historically converging forces, dangers, and 
opportunities is an emerging fossil-fuels war: between those who want to burn 
more fossil fuels and those who want to burn less. Jeremy Leggett, a leader in 
the carbon-divestment movement, concluded his 2001 book, The Carbon 
War, with the observation that the giant fossil-fuel corporations "may well 
enjoy minor victories along the way. But they have already lost the pivotal 
battle in the carbon war. The solar revolution is coming. It is now inevitable. 
The only question left unanswered is, will it come in time?” 

The main battle lines of the carbon war are clear. On the one side, there are 
the dominant capitalist interests that have sought to address the decline of 
conventional crude-oil reserves through the incessant expansion of fossil-fuel 
resources. [his has led to actual wars in the oil-rich Middle East and 
surrounding regions in an effort to gain control over the world's chief remaining 
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“cheap oil” supplies. A decade ago, in 2003, the United States invaded Iraq, 
leading to what can only be called a continuous military intervention in the oil- 
rich regions of the Middle East, Central Asia, and Africa by the United States 
and “global NATO.”” These military incursions have been primarily related to 
the geopolitics of oil, and only secondarily to terrorism, weapons of mass 
destruction, and so-called "humanitarian intervention" —the main rationales 
provided. 

Nevertheless, the main response of the capitalist system to the peaking of 
conventional crude oil has not been geopolitical expansion but rather 
development of the unconventionals. Not stopping with deepwater drilling, 
fracking, and the exploitation of tar-sands oil, the fossil-fuel industry, backed 
by the state, is now looking toward development of oil shale and methane 
hydrates—offering, if these can be brought online, what seems to be truly 
unlimited supplies of carbon, coupled with the prospect of unthinkable, 
catastrophic disruptions to the earth system.” 

Today’s business-as-usual interests refuse to accept any limits to continued 
expansion of fossil-fuel production. Establishment energy policymakers—as 
witnessed by the Obama administration and Council on Foreign Relations’ 
senior energy analyst Michael Levi—see shale gas from fracking as a “bndge 
fuel” that will allow a reduction in carbon emissions until carbon capture and 
sequestration technologies can be developed sufficiently to be feasible, opening 
the way to supposedly unlimited exploitation of coal and other fossil fuels with 
zero carbon emissions. [he fact that “clean coal” is a fairy tale never seems to 
enter the analysis.^' Most establishment energy proponents also favor biofuels 
as an added option, and support large hydroelectric facilities and nuclear 
energy, discounting the enormous ecological problems represented by all 
three— particularly nuclear power. Wind, solar, and biomass, in contrast, are 
viewed by industry as minor supplements to fossil fuels. Empirical research by 
environmental sociologist Richard York, published in Nature Climate Change 
in 2012, has verified that the introduction of low-carbon energy has been used 
mainly to supplement rather than actually displace fossil fuels within the 
global economy.” 

ExxonMobil’s CEO Rex Tillerson aptly summed up the overall outlook 
of today’s fossil-fuel industry when he declared on March 7, 2013, that 
renewables such as “wind, solar, biofuels” would be supplying only | percent 
of total energy in 2040. He described the struggle against the Keystone XL 
Pipeline by “environmental groups...concerned about the burning of fossil 
fuels” as simply “obtuse,” since they “misjudged Canada’s resolve” (and no 
doubt that of the U.S. government) to exploit the tar sands—whatever the 
social and environmental cost. “My philosophy,” Tillerson said, “is to make 


money.””? 


In the United States this addiction to fossil fuels is built into the Obama 
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administration's "all of the above" energy strategy. The current Democratic 
administration is not only promoting the maximum extraction/production of 
unconventional fossil fuels in the United States and Canada, it is also actively 
encouraging other countries, such as China, Poland, the Ukraine, Jordan, 
Colombia, Chile, and Mexico to develop unconventionals as rapidly as possible. 
Meanwhile, Washington has used its influence in Iraq to get it to boost its crude 
oil production.” 

The Obama administration has strongly underscored its support for coal, 
and has given a boost to nuclear power. It is also promoting the production of 
fracked natural gas globally as a “transition fuel.” In the face of all of this, the 
administration’s very limited support for the development of renewable 
energies—mainly via the Defense Department and federal-land-use policies— 
constitutes little more than governmental greenwashing, hardly discernible 
from the approach of the leading multinational oil companies themselves.” 

To be sure, Obama has declared climate change a serious concern, and 
has supported modest, phased-in new fuel-economy standards for automobiles 
to come into effect by 2025. Recently, he has extended such fuel-economy 
standards to heavy-duty trucks, buses, and vans. He has also directed the 
Environmental Protection Agency to consider carbon-pollution limits for 
power plants.” 

Such positions, however, have not prevented his administration from 
attempting to accelerate the production of the dirtiest fossil fuels. The 
administration’s meager proposal to reduce U.S. carbon dioxide emissions by 
a mere 17 percent below 2005 levels by 2020 strongly belies any claims that 
it has to addressing the climate problem on the scale required. Congress’s 
record in this area is even worse. Washington thus remains little more than a 
water carrier for the oil corporations and capital in general where climate 
policy is concerned, reflecting what Curtis White has called capitalism’s 
“barbaric heart."? 

On the other side is the burgeoning climate movement, propelled into 
massive direct action by the new threats from the unconventionals. Hansen’s 
dire warning that it is “game over” if the Alberta tar-sands oil is exploited 
fully—with the tar sands themselves generating potentially enough carbon 
dioxide emissions to break the world’s carbon budget, while also symbolizing 
the pressing need to draw a line in the sand in relation to unconventional fossil 
fuels—has had an electrifying effect on the movement on the ground. Over 
50,000 people have pledged to put their bodies on the line to block Keystone 
XL. Pipeline construction, thereby facing arrest if the Obama administration 
gives the northern leg of the pipeline a green light.” Idle No More is fighting oil 
pipelines in Canada extending south, west, and east. This on-the-ground 
mobilization is combined with the growing fossil-fuels-divestment movement. 
Organized resistance to fracking meanwhile has been mounting as well. The 
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main thrust of the climate movement has therefore shifted from demand-side 
initiatives aimed at reducing consumer-market demand for carbon fuels to 
supply-side strategies aimed at corporations and designed to keep the fossil fuels 
in the ground. 

The shift to a supply-side struggle targeting corporations. represents a 

maturing of the movement and a growing radicalization. Still, the more elite- 
technocratic and pro-capitalist elements, which appear to be in the driver's 
seat within the climate movement in the United States, remain wedded to the 
continuation of today’s capitalist commodity society. The prevailing strategic 
outlook of the U.S. climate movement is largely predicated on the 
technologically optimistic assumption that there are currently available 
concrete alternatives to fossil fuels, particularly wind and solar, which, when 
combined with other renewable sources such as biomass, biofuels, and limited- 
scale hydroelectric power, will allow society to substitute renewable energies 
for fossil fuels in the near term without altering society's social relations. The 
solar revolution, it is often declared, is here.” 
. , This outlook has allowed the movement to narrow its opposition to the fossil- 
fuel industry alone, confining its demands to keeping fossil fuels in the ground, 
blocking the transport of fossil fuels, and divesting in fossil-fuels corporations. As 
McKibben has stated, “movements need enemies” and the strategy has been to 
focus not on capitalism but on the fossil-fuel industry as a “rogue industry.... 
Public Enemy Number One."? This has been highly successful in sparking the 
growth of the movement. Yet, there are serious questions with regard to where all 
of this is headed, Will the current struggle metamorphose into the necessary full- 
scale revolt against capitalist environmental destruction? Or will it be confined to 
very limited, short-term gains of the kind compatible with the system? Will the 
movement radicalize, leading to the full mobilization of its popular base? Or will 
the more elite-technocratic and pro-capitalist elements within the movement 
leadership in the United States ultimately determine its direction, betraying the 
grassroots resistance? 

These are questions for which there are no answers at present. In the current 
historical moment the struggle against the fossil-fuel industry is paramount—the 
basis of today’s ecological popular front. Yet, a realistic outlook indicates that 
nothing short of a full-scale ecological and social revolution will suffice to create 
a sustainable society out of the planetary rift generated by the present-day 
capitalist order. The break with the relentless logic of the system cannot be long 
delayed. 


The Revolution Against the System 


A realistic historical assessment tells us that there is no purely 
technological path to a sustainable society. Although a rapid shift to 


renewables is a crucial component of any conceivable path to a carbon-free, 
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ecological world, the technical obstacles to such a transition are much greater 
than is usually assumed. The biggest barrier 1s the up-front cost of building an 
entirely new energy infrastructure geared to renewables rather than relying on 
the existing fossil-fuel infrastructure. Construction. of a new energy 
infrastructure requires vast amounts of energy consumption, and would lead — 
if current consumption and economic growth were not to be reduced—to 
further demands on existing fossil-fuel resources. This would mean, as 
ecological economist Eric Zencey has explained, “an aggressive expansion of 
the economy’s footprint in paradoxical service to the goal of achieving 
sustainability.” Assuming the average EROE of fossil fuels keeps falling, the 
difficulty only becomes worse. Ecological economists and peak-oil theorists 
have dubbed this the "energy trap.” In Zencey’s words, “The problem is 
rooted in the sunken energy costs of the petroleum infrastructure (which 
makes the continued use of petroleum energetically cheap)" even when the 
EROEI of such fossil fuels in the case of unconventionals is lower than wind 
and solar." It follows that building an alternative energy infrastructure— 
without breaking the carbon budget—would require a tectonic shift in the 
direction of energy conservation and energy efficiency. 

Kevin Anderson, a leading British climate scientist and the deputy 
director of the Tyndall [nstitute for Climate Research, explained in a 2012 
interview with Transition Culture that while it is imperative that we drastically 
cut fossil fuel use, 


we cannot deliver [this] reduction by switching to a low carbon energy 
supply, we simply cannot get the supply in place quickly enough. 
Therefore, in the short to medium term the only major change that we can 
make is by consuming less. Now, that would be fine, we could become 
more efficient in what we consume by probably [a] 2—396 per annum 
reduction. But bear in mind, if our economy was growing at 296 per 
annum, and we were trying to get a 3% per annum reduction in our 
emissions, that's a 596 improvement in the efficiency of what we're doing 
each year, year on year. 


Our analysis [at the Tyndall Institute] for 2°C suggests we need a 
1096 absolute reduction per annum [in carbon dioxide emissions in the 
rich countries], and there is no analysis out there that suggests that this is 
in any way compatible with economic growth. If you consider the Stern’ 
Report [on Climate Change], Stern was quite clear that there was no 
evidence that any more than a 196 per annum reduction in emissions had 


ever been associated with anything other than "economic recession or 
upheaval,” I think was the exact quote.” 


In Anderson's view, the only hope is to shift rapidly from a capitalist- 
growth economy to a steady-state economy—or, at the very least, to place a 
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moratorium on economic growth for several decades while society's surplus 
resources are devoted to the transformation of the energy infrastructure. This 
would require, he says, "the community approach, the bottom-up approach," 
with the population mobilizing on its own behalf and that of future 
generations to create a new "emergent" reality. Such a social and ecological 
transformation would necessitate a move towards social conservation, even 
short-term rationing. Ecological planning of production and consumption, and 
energy use, would be essential.Ü In the words of the Royal Society of 
London, one of the world's oldest scientific bodies, it is now necessary to 
"develóp socio-economic systems and institutions that are not dependent on 
continued material consumption growth.” 

If we go beyond the climate change issue and examine the entre global 
ecological crisis the logic behind such reasoning is inescapable. In. 2009 
leading earth-system scientists led by Johan Rockstrém of the Stockholm 
Resilience Center introduced what is known as the "planetary boundaries" 
approach to determining the "safe operating space" for human beings on the 
planet, using as their baseline the biophysical conditions associated with the 
Holocene geological epoch in-earth history—the last 10,000—12,000 years 
which nurtured the rise of civilization. The global ecological crisis can thus be 
defined as a sharp and potentially irreversible departure from Holocene 
conditions.” 

This analysis of a “safe operating space” for humanity established a 
system of natural metrics in the form of nine planetary boundaries. In the case 
of three of these—climate change, biodiversity loss, and the nitrogen cycle 
(part of a boundary together with the phosphorus cycle)—the planetary 
boundaries have already been crossed. While in the case of a number of other 
planetary boundaries—the phosphorus cycle, ocean acidification, global 
freshwater use, and change in land use—alarming trends suggest that these 
boundaries will soon be crossed as well. Climate change is therefore only one 
part of a much larger ecological crisis facing humanity, traceable to the 
exponential growth of an increasingly destructive economic order within a 
finite planetary system. 

These considerations all point to the limitations of what appears to be the 
governing outlook of the climate movement, promoted by its elite-technocratic 
elements. [he current ecological popular front has its basis in its singular 
opposition to fossil fuels and the fossil-fuel industry, and is largely premised on 
the notion the solar revolution will provide the solution to the climate problem, 
allowing for the continuation of the current socioeconomic order with relatively 
few adjustments. However, stopping climate change and the destruction of the 
environment in general requires not just a new, more sustainable technology, 
greater efficiency, and the opening of channels for green investment and green 
jobs; it requires an ecological revolution that will alter our entire system of 
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production and consumption, and create new systems geared to substantive 
equality, and ecological sustainability— a “revolutionary reconstitution of society 
at large.”*° It means comprehending, as Marx presciently did in the nineteenth 
century, the metabolic relation between society and nature based in production 
itself —and the dangers associated with capitalism’s growing metabolic rift. For 
Marx, the very destruction of "that metabolism" in the human relation to nature 
"compels its systematic restoration as a regulative law of social production, in a 
form adequate to the full development of the human race." * 

The materialist conception. of history has often been interpreted in ways— 
contrary to Marx—that systematically excluded ecological conditions from the 
analysis. Yet an argument can be made that the working class during its most class- 
conscious and revolutionary periods has been just as concerned with overall living 
conditions—including urban and rural community and the interaction with the 
natural environment—as with working conditions (in the narrow sense). A clear 
indication of this, reflecting the times in which it was written, is provided by 
Engels’s 1844 Condition of the Working Class in England, where environmental 
conditions were presented as of even greater importance to the overall material 
conditions of the working class than factory conditions—although the root cause 
resided in the class basis of production.” In today's world, the undermining of the 
lifeworld of the great majority of the population is occurring in relation to both 
economy and environment. We can therefore expect the most radical movements to 
emerge precisely where economic and ecological crises converge on the lives of the 
underlying population. Given the nature of capitalism and impenalism and the 
exigencies of the global environmental crisis, a new, revolutionary environmental 
proletariat is likely to arise most powerfully and most decisively in the global South. 
Yet, such developments, it is now clear, will not be confined to any one part of the 
planet." 

The “bottom line" in an accounting ledger is one of capitalism's most 
enduring metaphors. We are now facing an ecological bottom line—a planetary 
carbon budget together with planetary boundanes in general—that represents a 
more fundamental accounting. Without a thoroughgoing transformation of 
production and consumption, and also social consciousness and cultural forms, the 
world economy will continue to emit carbon dioxide on a business-as-usual basis, 
pushing us all the way to the redline of 2°C and beyond—to a world in which 
climate change is increasingly beyond our control. In Hansen’s words: “It is nat 
an exaggeration to suggest, based on [the] best available scientific evidence, that 
burning all fossil fuels could result in the planet being not only ice-free but human- 
free.” j 

Under these conditions what is needed is a decades-long ecological 
revolution, in which an emergent humanity will once again, as it has 
innumerable times before, reinvent itself, transforming its existing relations of 
producton and the entire realm of social existence, in order to generate a 
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restored metabolism with nature and a whole new world of substantive equality 
as the key to sustainable human development. This is the peculiar “challenge 
and burden of our historical time.””| 
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For it is because we are kept in the dark about the nature of human 
society—as opposed to nature in general—that we are now faced (so the 


scientists concerned assure me), by the complete destructibility of this 
planet that has barely been made fit to live in. 
— Bertolt Brecht, Brecht on Theatre, 275 
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The Myth of 
‘Environmental Catastrophism’ 


lan Angus 


Between October 2010 and April 2012, over 250,000 people, including 
{33,000 children under five, died of hunger caused by drought in Somalia. 
Millions more survived only because they recerved food aid. Scientists at the 
UK Met Centre have shown that human-induced climate change made this 
catastrophe much worse than it would otherwise have been.' 

This is only the beginning: the United Nations’ 20/3 Human 
Development Report says that without coordinated global action to avert 
environmental disasters, especially global warming, the number of people 
living in extreme poverty could increase by up to 3 billion by 2050.7 Untold 
numbers of children will die, killed by climate change. 

If a runaway train is bearing down on children, simple human solidarity 
dictates that anyone who sees it should shout a warning, that anyone who can 
should try to stop it. It 1s difficult to imagine how anyone could disagree with 
that elementary moral imperative. 

And yet some do. Increasingly, activists who warn that the world faces 
unprecedented environmental danger are accused of catastrophism—of raising 
alarms that do more harm than good. That accusation, a standard feature of 
right-wing attacks on the environmental movement, has recently been 
advanced by some left-wing critics as well. While they are undoubtedly 
sincere, their critique of so-called environmental catastrophism does not stand 
up to scrutiny. 


From the Right... 


The word “catastrophism” originated in nineteenth-century geology, in the 
debate between those who believed all geological change had been gradual 
and those who believed there had been episodes of rapid change. Today, the 
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word is most often used by right-wing climate change deniers for whom it is a 
synonym for “alarmism.” 

The Heartland Institute: "Climate Catastrophism Picking Up Again in the 
U.S. and Across the World.” 

A right-wing German blog: “The Climate Catastrophism Cult.” 

The Australian journal Quadrant: “The Chilling Costs of Climate 
Catastrophism."? 

Examples could be multiplied. As environmental historian Franz 
Mauelshagen writes, “In climate denialist circles, the word ‘climate 
catastrophe’ has become synonymous with ‘climate lie, taking the 
anthropogenic green house effect for a scam.” 

Those who hold such views like to call themselves “climate change 
skeptics,” but a more accurate term is “climate science deniers.” While there 
are uncertainties about the speed of change and its exact effects, there is no 
. question that global warming is driven by greenhouse-gas emissions caused by 
human activity, and that.if business as usual continues, temperatures will 
reach levels higher than any seen since before human beings evolved. Those 
who disagree are not skeptical, they are denying the best scientific evidence 
and analysis available. 

The right labels the scientific consensus “catastrophism” to belittle 
environmentalism, and to stifle consideration of measures to delay or prevent 
the crisis. The real problem, they imply, is not the onrushing train, but the 
people who are yelling “get off the track!” Leaving the track would disrupt 
business as usual, and that is to be avoided at all costs. 


...And From the Left 

Until very recently, “catastrophism” as a political expression was pretty 
much the exclusive property of conservatives. When it did occur in left-wing 
writing, it referred to economic debates, not ecology. But in 2007 two quite 
different left-wing voices almost simultaneously adopted "catastrophism" as a 
pejorative term for radical ideas about climate change they disagreed with. 

The most prominent was the late Alexander Cockburn, who in 2007 was 
writing regularly for The Nation and coediting the newsletter CounterPunch. 
To the shock of many of his admirers, he declared that “There is still zero 
empirical evidence that anthropogenic production of CO2 is making any 
measurable contribution to the world’s present warming trend,” and that “the 
human carbon footprint is of zero consequence." Concern about climate 
change was, he wrote, the result of a conspiracy “between the Greenhouser 
fearmongers and the nuclear industry, now largely owned by oil companies.”® 

Like critics on the nght, Cockburn charged that the left was using climate 
change to sneak through reforms it could not otherwise win: “The left has 
bought into environmental catastrophism because it thinks that if it can 
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persuade the world that there is indeed a catastrophe, then somehow the 
emergency response will lead to positive developments in terms of social and 
environmental justice.” 

While Cockburn’s assault on “environmental catastrophism” was 
shocking, his arguments did not add anything new to the climate debate. 
They were the same criticisms we had long heard from right-wing deniers, 
albeit with leftish vocabulary. 

That was not the case with Leo Panitch and Colin Leys. These 
distinguished Marxist scholars are by no means deniers. They began their 
preface to the 2007 Socialist Register by noting that “environmental problems 
might be so severe as to potentially threaten the continuation of anything that 
might be considered tolerable human life,” and insisting that “the speed of 
development of globalized capitalism, epitomized by the dramatic acceleration 
of climate change, makes it imperative for socialists to deal seriously with these 
issues now." 

But then they wrote: “Nonetheless, it is important to try to avoid an 
anxiety-driven ecological catastrophism, parallel to the kind of crisis-driven 
economic catastrophism that announces the inevitable demise of capitalism." ? 
They went on to argue that capitalism’s “dynamism and innovativeness" 
might enable it to use "green commerce" to escape environmental traps. 

The problem with the Panitch—Leys formulation is that the threat of 
ecological catastrophe is not “parallel” to the view that capitalism will destroy 
itself. The desire to avoid the kind of mechanical determinism that has often 
characterized Marxist politics, where every crisis was proclaimed to be the 
final battle, led these thoughtful writers to confuse two very different kinds of 
catastrophe. 

The idea that capitalism will inevitably face an insurmountable economic 
crisis and collapse is based on a misunderstanding of Marxist economic 
theory. While economic crises are endemic to capitalism, the system can 
always continue—only class struggle, only a social revolution, can overthrow 
capitalism and end the crisis cycle. 

Large-scale environmental damage is caused by our destructive economic 
system, but its effect is the potentially irreversible disruption of essential natural 
systems. The most dramatic example is global warming: recent research shows 
that the earth is now warmer than at any time in the past 6,000 years, and 
temperatures are rising much faster than at any time since the last Ice Age. 
Arctic ice and the Greenland ice sheet are disappearing faster than predicted, 
raising the specter of flooding in coastal areas where more than a billion people 
live. Extreme weather events, such as giant storms, heat waves, and droughts are 
becoming ever more frequent. So many species are going extinct that many 
scientists call it a mass extinction event, comparable to the time 66 million years 
ago when 75 percent of all species, including the dinosaurs, were wiped out. 
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As the editors of Monthly Review wrote in reply to Socialist Register, if 
these trends continue, “we will be faced with a different world—one in which 
life on the planet will be massively degraded on a scale not seen for tens of 
millions of years." To call this "anxiety-driven ecological catastrophism, 
parallel to...economic catastrophism" is to equate an abstract error in 
economic theory with some of the strongest conclusions of modern science. 

A New ‘Catastrophism’ Critique 
Now a new essay, provocatively titled “The Politics of Failure Have 
Failed,” offers a different and more sweeping left-wing critique of 
“environmental catastrophism.” Author Eddie Yuen is associated with the 
Pacifica radio program Against the Grain, and is on the editorial board of the 
journal Capitalism Nature Socialism. 

His paper is part of a broader effort to define and critique a body of 
political thought called Catastrophism, in a book by that title.” In the book's 
introduction, Sasha Lilley offers this definition: 


Catastrophism presumes that society is headed for a collapse, whether 
economic, ecological, social, or spiritual. This collapse is frequently, but 
not always, regarded as a great cleansing, out of which a new society will 
be born. Catastrophists tend to believe that an ever-intensified rhetonc of 
disaster ‘will awaken the masses from their long slumber—if the 
mechanical failure of the system does not make such struggles superfluous. 
On the left, catastrophism veers between the expectation that the worse 
things become, the better they will be for radical fortunes, and the 
prediction that capitalism will collapse under its own weight. For parts of 
the right, worsening conditions are welcomed, with the hope they will 
trigger divine intervention or allow the settling of scores for any modicum 
of social advance over the last century. 


A political category that includes both the right and the left—and that 
encompasses people whose concerns might be economic, ecological, social, or 
spiritual—is, to say the least, unreasonably broad. It is difficult to see any 
analytical value in a definition that lumps together anarchists, fascists, 
Christian fundamentalists, right-wing conspiracy nuts, pre-1914 socialists, 
peak-oil theorists, obscure Trotskyist groups, and even Mao Zedong. 

The definition of catastrophism becomes even more problematic in Yuen's 
essay. | ! 


One Of These Things Is Not Like The Others... 


Years ago, the children's television program Sesame Street would display 
four items—three circles and a square, three horses and a chair, and so on— 
while someone sang, "One of these things is not like the others, One of these 
things doesn’t belong....” 
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I thought of that when I read Yuen’s essay. 

While the book's scope is broad, most of it focuses, as Yuen wnites, on 
"instrumental, spurious, and sometimes maniacal versions of catastrophism— 
including nghtwing racial paranoia, religious millenarianism, liberal panics over 
fascism, leftist fetishization of capitalist collapse, capitalist invocation of the 

“shock doctrine’ and pop culture cliché.” 

But as Yuen admits in his first paragraph, ium is a very 
different matter, because we are in “what is unquestionably a genuine 
catastrophic moment in human and planetary history.... Of all of the forms of 
catastrophic discourse on offer, the collapse of ecological systems is unique in 
that it is definitively verified by a consensus within the scientific community... 
It is absolutely urgent to address this by effectively and rapidly changing the 
direction of human society." 

If the science is clear, if widespread ecological collapse HÀ 
faces us unless action is taken, why is this topic included in a book devoted to 
criticizing false ideas? Does it make sense to use the same term for people who 
believe in an imaginary train crash and for people who are trying to stop a real 
crash from happening? 

The answer, although he does not say so, is that Yuen is using a different 
definition than the one Lilley gave in her introduction. Her version used the 
word for the belief that some form of catastrophe will have positive results—that 
capitalism will collapse from internal contradictions, that God will punish all 
sinners, that peak oil or industrial collapse will save the planet. Yuen uses the 
same word for the idea that environmentalists should alert people to the threat of 
catastrophic environmental change and try to mobilize them to prevent or 
minimize it. 

Thus, when he refers to “a shrill note of catastrophism" in the work of 
James Hansen, perhaps the world's leading climate scientist, he is not 
challenging the accuracy of Hansen's analysis, but only the "narrative 
strategy” of clearly stating the probable results of continuing business as usual. 

Yuen insists that "the veracity of apocalyptic claims about ecological 
collapse are separate from their effects on social, political, and economic life." 
Although "the best evidence points to cascading environmental disaster," in 
his view it is self-defeating to tell people that. He makes two arguments, which 
we can label "practical" and "principled." 

His practical argument is that by talking about "apocalyptic scenarios" 
environmentalists have made people more apathetic, less likely to fight for 
progressive change. His principled argument is that exposing and campaigning 
to stop tendencies towards environmental collapse has "damaging and 
rghtward-laning effects"— it undermines the left, promotes reactionary 
policies and strengthens the ruling class. 

In my opinion, he is wrong on both counts. 
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The Truth Shall Make You Apathetic? 


In Yuen's view, the most important question facing people who are 
concerned about environmental destruction is: "what narrative strategies are 
most likely to generate effective and radical social movements?" 

He is vague about what "narrative strategies" might work, but he is very 
firm about what does not. He argues that environmentalists have focused on 
explaining the environmental crisis and warning of its consequences in the 
belief that this will lead people to rise up and demand change, but this is a 
fallacy. In reality, "once convinced of apocalyptic scenarios, many Americans 
become more apathetic.” 

Given such a sweeping assertion, it is surprising to find that the only evidence 
Yuen offers is a news release describing one academic paper, based on a U.S: 
telephone survey conducted in 2008, that purported to show that “more 
informed respondents both feel less personally responsible for global warming, 
and also show less concern for global warming. 

Note first that being "more informed” is not the same as being “convinced 
of apocalyptic scenarios" or being bombarded with “increasingly urgent 
appeals about fixed ecological tipping points.” On the face of it, this study 
does not appear to contribute to our understanding of the effects of 
“catastrophism.” 

What's more, reading the original paper reveals that the people described 
as “more informed” were self-reporting. If they said they were informed, that 
was accepted, and no one asked if they were listening to climate scientists or to 
_conservative talk radio. That makes the paper’s conclusion meaningless. 

Later in his essay, Yuen correctly criticizes some environmentalists and 
scientists who “speak of ‘everyone’ as a unified subject." But here he accepts 
as credible a study that purports to show how all Americans respond to 
information about climate change, regardless of class, gender, race, or political 
leanings. 

The problem with such undifferentiated claims is shown in a 2011 study 
that examined the impact of Americans’ politcal opinions on their feelings 
about climate change. It found that liberals and Democrats who report being 
well-informed are more worried about climate change, while conservatives and 
Republicans who report being well-informed are less worried." Obviously the 
two groups mean very different things by “well-informed.” 

Even if we ignore that, the study Yuen cites is a one-time snapshot—it 
does not tells us what radicals really need to know, which is how things are 
changing. For that, a more useful survey is one that scientists at Yale 
University and George Mason University have conducted seven times since 
2008 to show shifts in U.S. public opinion. Based on answers to questions 
about their opinions, respondents are categorized according to their attitude 
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towards global warming. The surveys show: | 

The number of people identified as "Disengaged" or "Cautious" —those we 
might call apathetic or uncertain—has varied very little, accounting for 
between 31 percent and 35 percent of the respondents every time. 

The categories "Dismissive" or "Doubtful'—those who lean towards 
denial—increased between 2008 and 2010. Since then, those groups 
have shrunk back almost to the 2008 level. 

In parallel, the combined “Concemed” and “Alarmed” groups shrank 
between 2008 and 2010, but have since largely recovered. In September 
2012—tbefore Hurricane Sandy!—there were more than twice as many 
Americans in these two categories as in Dismissive/Doubtful. 

Another study, published in the journal Climatic Change, used seventy- 
four independent surveys conducted between 2002 and 2011 to create a 
Climate Change Threat Index (CCTI)—a measure of public concern about 
climate change—and showed how it changed in response to public events. It 
found that public concern about climate change reached an all-time high in 
2006-2007, when the Al Gore documentary An Inconvenient Truth was 
seen in theaters by millions of people and won an Academy Award. 

The authors conclude: “Our results...show that advocacy efforts produce 
substantial changes in public perceptions related to climate change. Specifically, 
the film An Inconvenient Truth and the publicity surrounding its release 
produced a significant positive jump in the CCTI."'6 

This directly contradicts Yuen’s view that more information about climate 
change causes Americans to become more apathetic. There is no evidence of 
a long-term increase in apathy or decrease in concern—and when scientific 
information about climate change reached millions of people, the result was 
not apathy but a substantial increase in support for action to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. 


‘The Two Greatest Myths’ 


Yuen says environmentalists have deluged Americans with catastrophic 
warnings, and this strategy has produced apathy, not action. Writing of 
establishment politicians who make exactly the same claim, noted climate 
change analyst Joseph Romm says, “The two greatest myths about global 
warming communications are |) constant repetition of doomsday messages 
has been a major, ongoing strategy and 2) that strategy doesn't work and 
indeed is actually counterproductivel" Contrary to liberal mythology, the 
North American public has not been exposed to anything even resembling the 


first claam. Romm writes, e 9A 0 6 5 


The broad American public is exposed to virtually no doomsday 
messages, let alone constant ones, on climate change in popular culture 
(TV and the movies and even online).... The major energy companies 
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bombard the airwaves with millions and millions of dollars of repetitious 
pro-fossil-fuel ads. The environmentalists spend far, far less money.... 
Environmentalists when they do appear in popular culture, especially TV, 
are routinely mocked.... It is total BS that somehow the American public 
has been scared and overwhelmed by repeated doomsday messaging into 
some sort of climate fatigue." 


The website Daily Climate, which tracks U.S. news stories about climate 
change, says coverage peaked in 2009, during the Copenhagen talks—but 
then it “fell off the map,” dropping 30 percent in 2010 and another 20 
percent in 2011. In 2012, despite widespread droughts and Hurricane 
Sandy, news coverage fell another 2 percent. The decline in editorial interest 


was even more dramatic—in 2012 newspapers published fewer than half as 
many editorials about climate change as they did in 2009.' 


It should be noted that these shifts occurred in the framework of very 
limited news coverage of climate issues. As a leading media analyst notes, 
“relative to other issues like health, medicine, business, crime and 
government, media attention to climate change remains a mere blip.""? 
Similarly, a British study describes coverage of climate change in 
newspapers there as “lamentably thin"— 3a problem exacerbated by the fact 
that much of the coverage consists of "worryingly persistent climate denial 
stories.” The author concludes drily: “The limited coverage is unlikely to 
have convinced readers that climate change is a serious problem warranting 
immediate, decisive and potentially costly action. "^? 

Given Yuen’s concern that Americans do not recognize the seriousness of 
environmental crises, it is surprising how little he says about the massive fossil- 
fuel-funded disinformation campaigns that have confused and distorted media 
reporting. I can find just four sentences on the subject in his 9,000-word text, 
and not one that suggests denialist campaigns might have helped undermine 
efforts to build a climate change movement. 

On the contrary, he downplays the influence of “the well-funded climate 
denial lobby,” by claiming that “far more corporate and elite energy has gone 
toward generating anxiety about global warming,” and that “mainstream 
climate science is much better funded.” He provides no evidence for either 
statement. 

Of course, the fossil-fuel lobby is not the only force working to undermine 
public concern about climate change. It 1s also important to recognize the 
impact of Obama's predictable unwillingness to confront the dominant forces 
in U.S. capitalism, and of the craven failure of mainstream environmentalist 
groups and NGOs ‘to expose and challenge the Democrats’ anti- 
environmental policies. | 

With fossil-fuel denialists on one side, and Obama's pale-green 
cheerleaders on the other, activists who want to get out the truth have barely 
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been heard. In that context, it makes little sense to blame environmentalists for 
sabotaging environmentalism. 


The Truth Will Help the Right? 

Halfway through his essay, Yuen abruptly changes direction, leaving the 
practical argument behind and raising his principled concern. He now argues 
that what he calls catastrophism leads people to support reactionary policies 
and promotes "the most authoritarian solutions at the state level." Focusing 
attention on what he agrees is a ‘cascading environmental disaster" is 
dangerous because it "disables the left but benefits the right and capital." He 
says, ^Increased awareness of environmental crisis will not likely translate into 
a more ecological lifestyle, let alone an activist orientation against the root 
causes of environmental degradation. In fact, right-wing and nationalist 
environmental politics have much more to gain from an embrace of 
catastrophism.” 

Yuen says that many environmentalists, including scientists, "reflexively 
overlook class divisions,” and so do not realize that “some business and 
political elites feel that they can avoid the worst consequences of the 
environmental crisis, and may even be able to benefit from it.” Yuen 
apparently thinks those elites are right—while the insurance industry is 
understandably worried about big claims, he says, "the opportunities for other 
sectors of capitalism are colossal in scope.’ 

He devotes much of the rest of his essay to describing the efforts of pro- 
capitalist forces, conservative and liberal, to use concern about potential 
environmental disasters to promote their own interests, ranging from emissions 
trading schemes to military expansion to Malthusian attacks on the world’s 
poorest people. “The solution offered by global elites to the catastrophe is a 
further program of austerity, belt-tightening, and sacrifice, the brunt of which 
will be borne by the world’s poor. 

Some of this is overstated. His claim that “Malthusianism is at the core of 
most environmental discourse,” reflects either a very limited view of 
environmentalism or an excessively broad definition of Malthusianism. And 
he seems to endorse David Noble’s bizarre theory that public concern about 
global warming has been engineered by a corporate conspiracy to promote 
carbon trading schemes.”' Nevertheless he is correct that the ruling class will 
do its best to profit from concern about climate change, while simultaneously 
offloading the costs onto the world’s poorest people. 

The question is, who is he arguing with? This ee says it aims to "spur 
debate among radicals," but none of this is new or controversial for radicals. 
The insight that the interests of the ruling class are usually opposed to the 
interests of the rest of us has been central to left-wing thought since before 
Marx was born. Capitalists always try to turn crises to their advantage no 
matter who gets hurt, and they always try to offload the costs of their crises 
onto the poor and.oppressed. 
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What needs to be proved is not that pro-capitalist forces are trying to steer 
the environmental movement into profitable channels, and not that many 
sincere environmentalists have backward ideas about the social and economic 
causes of ecological crises. Radicals who are active in green movements know 
those things perfectly well. What needs to be proved is Yuen's view that 
warning about environmental disasters and campaigning to prevent them has 
"damaging and rightward-leaning effects" that are so severe that radicals 
cannot overcome them. 

But no proof is offered. 

What is particularly disturbing about his argument is that he devotes pages 
to describing the efforts of reactionaries to misdirect concern about climate 
change—-and none to the efforts of radical environmentalists to counter those 
forces. Earlier in his essay, he mentioned that “environmental and climate 
justice perspectives are steadily gaining traction in internal environmental 
debates,” but those thirteen words are all he has to say on the subject. 

He says nothing about the historic 2010 Cochabamba Conference, where 
30,000 environmental activists from 140 countries warned that if greenhouse 
gas emissions are not stopped, “the damages caused to our Mother Earth will 
be completely irreversible’—a statement Yuen would doubtless label 
“catastrophist.” Far from succumbing to apathy or reactionary policies, the 
participants explicitly rejected market solutions, identified capitalism as the 
cause of the crisis, and outlined a radical program to transform the enue 
economy. 

He 1i is equally silent about the campaign against the fraudulent "green 
economy plan adopted at last year's Rio--20 conference. One of the 
principal organizers of that opposition is La Via Campesina, the world's 
largest organization of peasants and farmers, which warns that the world's 
governments are "propagating the same capitalist model that caused climate 
chaos and other deep social and environmental crises." 

His essay contains not a word about Idle No More, or Occupy, or the 
Indigenous-led fight against Canada's tar sands, or the anti-fracking and anti- 
coal movements. By omitting them, Yuen leaves the false impression that the 
climate movement is helpless to resist reactionary forces. 

Contrary to Yuen's title, the effort to build a movement to save the planet 
has not failed. Indeed, Catastrophism was published just four months before 
the largest U.S. climate change demonstration ever! 

The question before radicals is not what “narrative strategy” to adopt, but 
rather, how will we relate to the growing environmental movement? How will 
we support its goals while strengthening the forces that see the need for more 
radical solutions? 


What Must Be Done? 


Yuen opposes attempts to build a movement around rallies, marches, and 
other mass protests to get out the truth and to demand action against 
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environmental destruction. He says that strategy worked in the 1960s, when 
Americans were well-off and naive, but cannot be replicated in today's 
"culture of atomized cynicism." 

Like many who know that decade only from history books or as distant 
memories, Yuen foreshortens the experience: he knows about the mass 
protests and dissent late in the decade, but ignores the many years of 
educational work and slow movement building in a deeply reactionary and 
racist time. Ít is not predetermined that the campaign against climate change 
will take as long as those struggles, or take similar forms, but the real 
experience of the 1960s should at least be a warning against premature 
declarations of failure. 

Yuen is much less explicit about what he thinks would be an effective 
strategy, but he cites as positive examples the efforts of some to promote "a 
bottom-up and egalitarian transition" by: 


ever-increasing numbers of people who are voluntarily engaging in 
intentional communities, sustainability projects, permaculture and urban 
farming, communing and mil-itant resistance to consumerism...we must 
consider the alterna-tive posed by the highly imaginative Italian left of the 
twentieth century. The explosively popular Slow Food movement was 
ongi-nally built on the premise that a good life can be had not through 


compulsive excess but through greater conviviality and a shared 
commonwealth. i 


Compare that to this list of essential tasks, prepared recently by Pablo 
Solón, a leading figure in the global climate justice movement: 

To reduce greenhouse gas emissions to a level that avoids catastrophe, we 
need to: 

* Leave more than two-thirds of the fossil fuel reserves under the soil; 

* Stop the exploitation of tar sands, shale gas and coal; 

* Support small, local, peasant and indigenous community farming while 
we dismantle big agribusiness that deforests and heats the planet; 

* Promote local production and consumption of products, reducing the 
free trade of goods that send millions of tons of CO2 while they travel around 
the world; 

* Stop extractive industries from further destroying nature and 
contaminating our atmosphere and our land; 

* Increase significantly public transport to reduce the unsustainable “car 
way of life”: 

* Reduce the emissions of warfare by promoting genuine peace and 
dismantling the military and war industry and infrastructure.” 

The projects that Yuen describes are worthwhile, but unless the 
participants are also committed to building mass environmental campaigns, 
they will not be helping to achieve the vital objectives that Solón identifies. 
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Posing local communes and slow food as alternatives to building a movement 
against global climate change is effectively a proposal to abandon the fight 
against capitalist ecocide in favor of creating greenish enclaves, while the 
world burns. 


Bright-siding versus Movement Building 


. Whatever its merits in other contexts, it is not helpful or appropriate to use 
the word catastrophism as a synonym for telling the truth about the 
environmental dangers we face. Using the same language as nght-wing 
climate science deniers gives the impression that the dangers are non-existent 
or exaggerated. Putting accurate environmental warnings in the same category 
as apocalyptic Christian fundamentalism and century-old misreadings of 
Marxist economic theory leads to underestimation of the threats we face and 
directs efforts away from mobilizing an effective counterforce. 

Yuen’s argument against publicizing the scientific consensus on climate 
change echoes the myth that liberal politicians and journalists use to justify 
their failure to challenge the crimes of the fossil-fuel industry. People are tired 
of all that doom and gloom, they say. It is time for positive messages! Or, to 
use Yuen’s vocabulary, environmentalists need to end “apocalyptic rhetoric” 
and find better “narrative strategies.” 

This is fundamentally an elitist position: the people cannot handle the 
truth, so a knowledgeable minority must sugarcoat it, to make the necessary 
. changes palatable. 

David Spratt of the Australian organization Climate Code Red calls that 
approach “bright-siding,” a reference to the bitterly satirical Monty Python 
song, “Always Look on the Bright Side of Life.” 

The problem is, Spratt writes: "If you avoid including an honest 
assessment of climate science and impacts in your narrative, it's pretty difficult 
to give people a grasp about where the climate system is heading and what 
needs to be done to create the conditions for living i in climate safety, rather 
than increasing and eventually catastrophic harm.”” Joe Romm makes the 
same point: "You'd think it would be pretty obvious that the public is not 
going to be concerned about an issue unless one explains why they should be 
concerned.” 

Of course, this does not mean that we only need to explain the science. 
We need to propose concrete goals, as Pablo Solén has done. We need to 
show how the scientific consensus about climate change relates to local and 
national concerns such as pipelines, tar sands, fracking, and extreme weather. 
We need to work with everyone who is willing to confront any aspect of the 
crisis, from people who still have illusions about capitalism to convinced 
revolutionaries. Activists in the wealthy countries must be unstinting in their 
political and practical solidarity with the primary victims of climate change, 
indigenous peoples, and impoverished masses everywhere. 


We need to do all of that and more. 
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But the first step is to tell the truth—about the danger we face, about its 


causes, and about the measures that must be taken to turn back the threat. In 
a time of universal deceit, telling the truth is a revolutionary act. 
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Revolutionary Road, 
Partial Victory 
The March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom 


Paul Le Blanc 


The year 1963 was a high-water mark for the civil rights movement—the 
year of the great March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom, which drew 
hundreds of thousands to march for civil rights. But the march also set the 
stage for the opening of a what was perceived as second, far more radical, 
phase of the civil rights strategy, developed by the March's organizers. This 
led to the development, over a three-year period, of the proposed Freedom 
Budget for All Americans. It projected nothing less than the elimination of all 
poverty and unemployment in the United States before the end of the 1970s. 
A Frightening Left-Wing "Conspiracy" 

Given its now iconic place in the history of the twentieth century, it is all 
too easy to forget the intense hostility (and fear) that powerful forces felt 
regarding the 1963 March on Washington. The prestigious Herald Tribune 
voiced these fears when it editorialized: "If Negro leaders persist in their 
announced plans to march 100,000-strong on the capital...they will be 
jeopardizing their cause.... The ugly part of this particular mass protest is its 
implication of uncontained violence if Congress doesn't deliver. This is the 
kind of threat that can make men of pride, which most Congressmen are, turn 
stubborn." 

Even greater hostility emanated from J. Edgar Hoover and his Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. A Justice Department lawyer of the time later 
commented: “Everything you have read about the FBI, how it was 
determined to destroy the movement, is true.” Accounts indicating that “the 
Bureau and its Director were openly racist,” and that “the Bureau set out to 
destroy black leaders simply because they were black leaders,” have been 
carefully investigated and frankly corroborated by historian David Garrow, 
who adds: “The Bureau was strongly conservative, peopled with many nght- 
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wingers, and thus it selected people and organizations on the left end of the 
political spectrum for special and unpleasant attention. "^ 

Pulitzer-Prize journalist Russell Baker has commented that Hoover was “a 
terrifying old tyrant whose eyes and ears were everywhere," who explained to a 
skeptical Attorney General Robert Kennedy that "the brains of black people 
were twenty percent smaller than whites," and who gloated—once tapes were 
later secured about Martin Luther King, Jr.’s “amatory” indiscretions—that 
“this will destroy the burrhead.” Since its emergence in the 1950s, Hoover had 
been warning that “the Negro situation is being exploited fully and continuously 
by Communists on a national scale.” FBI activities—in part reflecting such 
attitudes and in part reflecting a need to find justification for continued 
funding—found ample justification for investigating, spying on, and at times 
attempting to disrupt or discredit the activities of protest groups and leaders 
(such as key figures in the movement's activist wing like King and Bayard 
Rustin).? 

“Bureau officers exchanged information about African American protest 
with local police in the South,” notes Rustin biographer John D’Emilio. “The 
practice sustained an atmosphere in which Southern sheriffs who suppressed 
demonstrations knew they had friends in the Bureau, while FBI agents saw the 
protection of civil rights activists as outside their mission.” Over a thousand civil 
rights activists (including Rustin) were tagged as security threats by the FBI. 
“With the knowledge it secretly acquired, it could disrupt events, sow dissension 
in organizations, ruin relationships, and destroy the credibility of individuals." 

Hoover did what he could to discredit the 1963 March with fears of 
violence and Communist infiltration. Terming South Carolina segregationist 
Senator Strom Thurmond “one of our strongest bulwarks in the Congress,” 
the FBI shared with him a tremendous amount of information about key 
March organizer Rustin’s explicit radicalism, homosexuality, and former 
membership in the Young Communist League—as well as a considerable 
accumulation of negative judgments about the projected march. Thurmond 
used this to launch a full-scale attack against the approaching March on the 
Senate floor. Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, fed similar information, 
viewed the upcoming March as “very, very badly organized,” with “many 
groups of Communists trying to get in.”” 

As it turned out, the March was brilliantly organized, and participation was 
incredibly broad and “respectable.” The element of truth in Hoover’s vicious 
interpretation of the March, however, is that central to the entire effort was an 
influential core of socialists who sought, as they themselves more than once 
asserted, a revolutionary transformation of society—alt they also seemed 
committed to a nonviolent revolution. 
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Socialist Origins 


The earliest beginnings of the March on Washington arose among 
socialist activists clustered around A. Philip Randolph, the organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and the country's foremost African- 
American trade union leader. 

It is likely that the idea was never far from the consciousness of Randolph 
himself (who in the 1940s had projected four different marches on Washington, 
and cancelled them each time). These earlier threatened-and-cancelled marches 
had yielded significant gains, such as a Presidential Executive Order eliminating 
segregation and racist policies in war-related industries before the Second World 
War and the elimination of racial segregation in the U.S. Armed Forces as the 
Cold War was beginning to develop. He had been denounced in 1919 as one of 
"the two most dangerous Negroes in the United States" by Attorney General 
A. Mitchell (the other being Randolph’s friend and fellow socialist Chandler 
Owen). And Randolph never abandoned the basic Marxism that he had 
absorbed from the Socialist Party of Eugene V. Debs. He consistently 
emphasized the link between racial justice and economic justice. 

Over the years Rustin worked closely with Randolph, whose political 
orientation he fully shared. He was also, off and on, a close and trusted 
advisor to King. After leaving the Communist movement, Rustin had become 
a radical pacifist. He associated himself first with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and then the War Resisters League. He was later a founder of 
the Congress on Racial Equality (CORE), led by fellow socialist James 
Farmer. 

Indeed, from the late 1940s onward King himself, as Clayborne Carson has 
observed, adhered to a version of Social Gospel Christianity which 
“incorporated socialist ideas as well as anti-colonial sentiments spurred by the 
African independence movements.” Carson emphasizes that “the works of Karl 
Marx had reinforced his [King’s] long-held concern ‘about the gulf between 
superfluous wealth and abject poverty." In all of this, he shared common 
ground with Rustin and Randolph. 

Rustin became a magnet for radicalizing young activists in the late 1950s. As 
Stokely Carmichael (later a key leader of SNCC, the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee) recalled: “Bayard was one of the first I had been in 
direct contact with [of whom] I could really say, "That's what I want to be.’ He 
was like superman, hooking socialism up with the black movement, organizing 
blacks.” In 1956 socialist writer and activist Michael Harrington introduced two 
socialist teenagers, Tom Kahn and Rachelle Horowitz, to the charismatic Rustin. 
Kahn and Horowitz soon became key figures in the Young People’s Socialist 
League (YPSL, the youth group of the Socialist Party), resulting in a set of 
political partnerships that weuld last for many years and would intersect with 
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SNCC and CORE. 

In 1958 there had been a merger into the Socialist Party of the Independent 
Socialist League, a political group led by Max Shachtman, a one-time aide to 
the exiled Russian Communist revolutionary Leon Trotsky. The merger had 
revitalized the Socialist Party and, especially, its youth group. These were, in the 
words of historian Maurice Isserman, "people with political skills, a sense of 
mission, and a willingness to devote long hours to the movement." As Michael 
Harrington later recalled, the new recruits included "some of the most important 
militants of the second generation of the SNCC leadership—Stokely 
Carmichael, Courtland Cox, and Ed Brown [older brother of H. Rap Brown]," 
among others. Their discussions took up such questions as "why our various 
struggles would have to converge someday into the battle for socialism itself.” 

Looking back on the YPSL involvement in the civil rights movement from 
the standpoint of 1980, Kahn commented that "YPSLs were the backbone 
of the 1958 and 1959 Youth Marches for Integrated Schools," adding that 
they "helped staff numerous defense committees, played an important role in 
CORE, participated in direct action projects, marched in the South, and 
went to jail." He concluded: "Out of our efforts, in large part, came the 1963 
March on Washington." In all of this, Rustin and Kahn became close friends, 
co-thinkers, and for a time lovers. But their particular brand of socialist 
politics was the target of hostile characterization, in 1963, by Stanley Levison 
(himself a former Communist, an erstwhile friend of Rustin’s, and a close 
advisor to King): “Tom Kahn is the Lenin of the Socialist Party...and 
Bayard is absolutely manipulated by him. This was Bayard’s downfall years 
ago.” Stokely Carmichael and other young activists saw things quite 
. differently from Levison’s contemptuous remark: "Tom was a shrewd 
strategist with by far the most expenence of us all in radical political 
organizing, having, as it were, studied with Rustin.” ° 


“The Deepest Implications” 


In 1960 the twenty-two-year-old Kahn produced the influential pamphlet, 
The Unfinished Revolution. It offered a vivid, passionate description of the 
activist upsurge of that year, but also pushed for a broadened strategic 
orientation capable of bringing about positive reforms—and with this a 
fundamental power shift in society. “The Negro without a vote and without a 
union card has little to say about his wages and is up against a take-it-or leave- 


" Shachtman became a Cold War anti-Communist, supporting U.S. foreign policy in regard to 
Cuba, Vietnam, and elsewhere, which caused splits among his followers. Despite Shachtman's 
conviction that the United States could afford both "guns and butter," it is widely felt that the 
Vietnam War fatally undermined struggles for economic justice that Rustin, Randolph, and 
King sought to advance. 
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it proposition, he wrote. “In addition, the presence of a politically 
disenfranchised and economically uprooted Negro population represented a 
threat to the poor whites because if the latter sought to improve their economic 
status, their bosses could always threaten to turn them out and give the job to 
Negroes who, in desperation, would work for less.” He envisioned civil rights 
forces and struggles associated with Randolph and King joining with unions 
to help lay the basis for a mass political party of labor, “committed to the fight 
of the Negro for equality, of the workingman for improved living conditions, of 
the farmer for the fair share of his produce.”"! 

‘The pamphlet was graced by a laudatory foreword by Socialist Party icon 
Norman Thomas, but more significantly, another foreword was written by 
James Lawson (a militant black minister leading the non-violent struggle in 
Nashville, and a close ally of King), who commented: "In the heat of the 
struggle, it often happens that the deepest implications of a mass movement 
are not understood.... [his pamphlet, written by a young man who has 
worked on the Youth Marches for Integrated Schools and in a number of 
other important civil rights projects, makes a unique contribution in filling this 
void.” 

One of the key elements in the orientation. of this dynamic cluster of 
socialists was the link they saw, and always emphasized, between the struggles 
for civil rights and economic justice. This was reinforced in 1962 when 
Michael Harrington’s The Other America became a best-seller. He stunned 
thousands of readers by his informative and sensitively written account of “the 
other America” in which between 40 and 50 million people lived in poverty, 
close to a quarter of the U.S. population. What he had to say had powerful 
impact: 


To be sure, the other America is not impoverished in the same sense as 
those poor nations where millions cling to hunger as a defense against 
starvation. [his country has escaped such extremes. That does not change 
the fact that tens of millions of Americans are, at this very moment, 
maimed in body and spint, existing at levels beneath those necessary for 
human decency. If these people are not starving, they are hungry, and 
sometimes fat with hunger, for that is what cheap foods do. They are 
without adequate housing and education and medical care.” 


In the autumn of 1962, left-wing union organizer Stanley Aronowitz 
quietly surveyed labor circles on Rustin’s behalf. The purpose was to gauge 
support for a mass demonstration, focused on the issue of jobs, to be held in 
Washington, D.C. during the centennial year of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. In December 1962 discussions between Randolph and Rustin 
crystallized on the conception of a mass action in Washington, D.C. to 
advance this aspect of the civil rights strategy. The old trade unionist asked 
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Rustin to develop a detailed proposal. The experienced organizer reached out 
to some of his closest young Socialist Party comrades to develop the 
proposal—Kahn and Norman Hill, the latter a seasoned African-American 
socialist, associated with the Shachtman tradition and active in the leadership 
of CORE. By January 1963, Rustin was able to present Randolph with a 
finished proposal. 

Randolph was quite pleased, secured adoption of the proposal by the 
Negro American Labor Council, and then sought support from both King’s 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) and SNCC, as a 
prelude to seeking participation from the NAACP and the Urban League. 
For various reasons, King’s initial reaction was lukewarm. The NAACP and 
the Urban League were non-committal. The projected date was shifted to 
October, and Randolph reached out to the AFL-CIO. Its president, George 
Meany, was exasperated by Randolph’s criticism. of racist policies in some 
unions, and had complained during the 1959 AFL-CIO convention: "I 
-would like Brother Randolph to stay a little closer to the trade union 
movement and pay a little less attention to outside organizations that pay lip 
service rather than real service." At the same convention he exploded: "Who 
the hell appointed you as the guardian of all the Negroes in America?" Sull 
stand-offish several years later, Meany viewed the March on Washington as 
"an unwise legislative tactic,” rejecting the proposal for AFL-CIO 
endorsement. Walter Reuther, the ex-socialist liberal leader of the United 
Auto Workers, was the only member of the AFL-CIO executive board to 
respond positively. 4 

It was not clear that this proposed March would get off the ground. 


Civil Rights Upsurge 


A succession of events: in the: first half oF. 196 totally changed the 
landscape within the civil rights movement, and caused King to become a 
strong advocate. "Birmingham was a turning point in the Souther struggle; it 
eventually changed the face of the South and awakened the nation,” Anne 
Braden observed in a lengthy report on “The Southern Freedom Movement 
in Perspective” written for Monthly Review. “The immediate objectives of the 
Birmingham campaign were a beginning on desegregation of public 
accommodations and a beginning on opening up job opportunities.” The 
arrest of King (which resulted in his eloquent “Letter From a Birmingham 
Jail”) was part of a larger phenomenon in which “thousands joined the 
movement and went to jail,” and even “the children of Birmingham became 
involved.” Police Commissioner Bull Connor, who “had been breaking up 
integrated meetings since the 1930’s,” remained true to form—he did not 
hesitate to bring out “the police dogs, clubs, and fire hoses.” In contrast to 
previous years, however, now it was televised and widely reported in the 
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national and international media. "The nation and the world were shocked 
and moved to action.” 

A firestorm of protests swept through the South. “No state remained 
untouched. In a single month, there was mass direct action in at least 30 
cities," according to Braden. "Some surveys placed the figure at 100 
communities for that entire hot summer of 1963." The backlash of white 
racist violence assumed murderous proportions, most dramatically with the 
assassination of Medgar Evers, the outstanding NAACP leader in 
Mississippi. This, on top of Bull Connor’s brutality, was too much. President 
John F. Kennedy, as leader of the “Free World” in the midst of the Cold 
War era, felt compelled at last to introduce civil rights legislation. 

It was now an entirely new situation, and the thinking of King and his 
advisors shifted dramatically. "We are on a breakthrough," King insisted. 
“We need a mass protest.” A decision was made to contact Randolph and 
work out a common perspective. One agreement was that civil rights must be 
coequal with economic justice——the name of the March was now "for Jobs and 
Freedom."" 

Rustin eloquently gave a sense of the militant spirit of this historical 
moment: 


The Negro community is now fighting for total freedom. It took three 
million dollars and a year of struggle simply to convince the powers that be 
that one has the right to ride in the front of the bus. If it takes this kind of 
pressure to achieve a single thing, then one can just as well negotiate fully 
for more, for every economic, political, and social right that is presently 
denied. That is what is important about Birmingham: tokenism is 
finished. 


The Negro masses are no longer prepared to wait for anybody: not 
for elections, not to count votes, not to wait on the Kennedys or for 
legislation nor, in fact, for Negro leaders themselves. They are going to 
move. Nothing can stop them from moving. And if that Negro leadership 
does not move rapidly enough and effectively enough they will take it into 


their own hands and move anyhow.... 


Birmingham has proved that no matter what you're up against, if 
wave after wave of black people keep coming prepared to go to jail, sooner 
or later there is such confusion, there is such social dislocation, that white . 
people in the South are faced with a choice: either integrated restaurants 

' or no restaurants at all, either integrated public facilities, or none at all. 
And the South then must make its choice for integration, for it would 
rather have that than chaos. '? 


This is from Rustin's preface to Kahn's pamphlet published in Spring 
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1963, Civil Rights: The True Frontier. Kahn and his comrades envisioned a 
transition from the initial phase of the struggle against the Jim Crow system to 
the more radical struggle for economic justice. "We are socialists,” he 
affirmed. “Ultimately, we believe, the elimination of all forms of prejudice, of 
all the subtle, psychological and emotional products of centunes of racism, 
awaits the creation of a new social order in Amenca—a social order in which 
political democracy passes from shibboleth to reality, and in which economic 
democracy guarantees to each individual that he shall be judged as a person, 
not as a commodity. This, we are convinced, i$ a democratic socialist order." 
But his focus was on the here and now. "To those who reject our socialist 
vision we therefore reply: Very well, but at least live up to your own vision.... 
Give all moral and material support to the Negro struggle for equality," 
because "the elimination of Jim Crow, with all its legal, administrative and 
political supports, is an immediate possibility.” He concluded: “To those 
whose commitment knows no compromises we pledge our full, vigorous and 
loyal cooperation." '? 


m 


Militancy and Moderation 


The young militants of SNCC were absolutely on board with the 
perspectives articulated by Rustin and Kahn, and with Randolph’s call for a 
March on Washington. Increasingly frustrated with and critical of the failure 
of the Kennedy administration to provide clear support on either issue, or 
adequate protection for civil rights activists in the South, they were especially 
eager for militant action in the nation's capitol. Along with Rustin, they 
envisioned the March as a massive and radical flashpoint of protest. Cleveland 
Sellers, one of a number leading SNCC activists drawn into helping to 
organize the action, recalls the way Rustin outlined it to them: 


The march, which was [to be] sponsored by SNCC, CORE, SCLC, the 
NAACP and the Urban League, was being conducted to emphasize the 
problems of poor blacks. It was to be a confrontation between black people 
and the federal bureaucracy. Rustin told us that some people were talking 
about disrupting Congress, picketing the White House, stopping service at 
bus and train stations, and lying down on the runways at the airports. 


One of Rustin's biographers has emphasized that he saw the Gandhian 
method of civil disobedience as being “near. the heart of [the March’s] 
conception," without which the action would be "little more than a ceremonial 
display of grievance.” And as he himself put it, the Washington action would 
be followed by “mass demonstrations continuing in this country for the next 
five years, covering wider and wider areas, and becoming more intense.””' 

turned out somewhat differently. It was a one-day actton—August 28, 
1963—with the civil disobedience, the confrontations, and most of the explicit 
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radicalism combed out as a condition for the support of the NAACP, the Urban 
League, the Catholic clergy, Kennedy supporters, etc. 

There had been concerted efforts to prevent Rustin from playing the role 
of directing the march. Randolph had no tolerance for this exclusion, 
believing that “Rustin is Mr. March-on-Washington himself,” and he 
maneuvered skillfully and successfully to ensure his central organizing role (by 
assuming the position of Director of the march, and then appointing Rustin as 
his Deputy Director). Rustin, in turn, appointed trusted members of the 
Socialist Party as his key aides, and they drew together—to assist with their 
organizing work in Washington, D.C. and in cities throughout the country—a 
very substantial network of activists in or near the Socialist Party: the YPSLs; 
members of Students for a Democratic Society (then still the youth group of 
the Socialist Party educational “front,” the League for Industrial 
Democracy); staff members of the Socialist Party-linked Workers Defense 
League; SNCC activists; and members of CORE, a number of whom were 
in and around YPSL and the Socialist Party. 

‘The perspectives of the Socialist Party were also advanced in lengthy 
Congressional testimony by Norman Thomas, reprinted in a special March on 
Washington supplement of New America, emphasizing the need to strengthen 
President Kennedy's proposed crvil rights legislation, also including provisions for 
full employment and fair employment to wipe out poverty and economic 
inequalities. The same issue of the paper included a statement by Randolph, 
lauding the Socialist Party’s platform, adding: “The revolution for Freedom Now 
has moved into a new stage in its development. Its demands have necessarily 
become not only the end of all discrimination against black Americans, but for the 
creation of a new society—a society without economic exploitation or 
deprivation.”” 

‘There were, of course, more moderate elements that were drawn, finally, into 
support for the March on Washington. The NAACP, led by Roy Wilkins, had 
made countless contributions to the civil nights struggle over the years, had actually 
been started by socialists (including the great African-American historian, 
sociologist, and educator W.E.B. Du Bois), and included in its ranks some of the 
outstanding civil nghts activists in the recent period (Rosa Parks, E.D. Nixon, and 
Medgar Evers being only some of the better known). But as an organization it 
favored a far more moderate stance, not only veering away from radical and 
socialist ideology, but also preferring legal and educational pathways, and working 
when possible with establishment politicians while tending to look down on protest 
demonstrations. The National Urban League, led by Whitney Young, had 
embraced an even more moderate orientation, and had consequently enjoyed an 
even closer relationship with the Kennedy administration. 

Urban League sponsorship meant that a greater aura of “respectability” 
would be associated with the action—-which meant little to some, but much to 
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many others. And the NAACP—with its massive membership, significant 


resources, and dense network of branches throughout the country—had a 
capacity to mobilize large numbers. Yet 1f these organizations were to support 
the March, they would insist on far greater moderation than the initial 
organizers had projected. There is ample evidence that they did just that. 

While Wilkins and Young did not always get their way (for example, they 
had intended to block Rustin from being the central organizer of the March), 
they were able to force the weeding out of one radical aspect of the initial plan 
after another. 

Criticism and Justification 

Rustin aide Horowitz “regarded the compromise as a terrible sellout.... 
Roy Wilkins and Whitney Young weren't going to join anything that would 
be embarrassing to John F. Kennedy, because they were very close to the 
President. I was in a funk for days.” King himself was dismayed over 
dropping each and every possibility of civil disobedience.” 

Rustin saw things differently. “The march will succeed if it gets a hundred 
thousand people—or one hundred fifty thousand or two hundred thousand 
more—to show up in Washington,” he insisted. “Bayard always knew we 
would have to trade in militancy for numbers,” Norman Hill suggested later. 
"He probably let us put in militant actions [in the original plan] so he could 
trade it away. Four things mattered—numbers, the coalition, militancy of 
action, and militancy of words. He was willing to give up militant action for 
the other three. "2 

As it turned out, however, even the militancy of words was contested terrain — 
when major forces of the March leadership insisted on the censorship of the speech 
by John Lewis of SNCC. The speech had been a collective product of the young 
militants who had considered themselves to be "Bayard Rustin people." Horowitz 
had loved the initial draft, and Kahn had worked with SNCC leaders to help 
sharpen it. [here are indications that the Kennedy administration had gotten a 
copy of it and applied pressure on moderate elements to have the speech killed. 
Washington, D.C. Archbishop Patrick O'Boyle, who had agreed to deliver the 
invocation at the beginning of the March, threatened to pull all Catholic clergy out 
of the event. Reuther and even King joined forces with Wilkins and Young to 
demand either a rewrite or yanking Lewis from the speakers' list. Randolph and 
Rustin ran interference for the indignant SNCC activists, but also persuaded them 
to cut and soften the speech——although much of its radicalism remained (and, 
according to some, was even covertly sharpened). | 

The question remains: To what extent did the March live tip to the 
revolutionary hopes and expectations that animated its key organizers? To 


what extent had that been compromised away? The most unrelenting criticism 
came from Malcolm X, in his "Message to the Grass Roots": 
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The same white element that put Kennedy into power—labor, the 
Catholics, the Jews, and liberal Protestants—the same clique that put 
Kennedy in power, joined the march. 


It’s just like when you've got some coffee that's too black, which 
means it’s too strong. You integrate it with cream, you make it weak. But 
if you pour too much cream in it, you won't even know you ever had 
coffee. It used to be hot, it becomes cool. It used to be strong, it becomes 
weak. Ít used to wake you up, now it puts you to sleep. This is what they 
did with the march on Washington. They joined it. They didn t integrate 
it. They infiltrated it. They joined it, became part of it, took it over. And 
as they took it over, it lost its militancy. It ceased to be angry, it ceased to 
be hot, it ceased to be uncompromising. Why it even ceased to be a 
march. [t became a picnic, a circus. Nothing but a circus, with...clowns 


leading it, white clowns and black clowns.... 


No, it was a sellout. It was a takeover....2° 


Some critics of the compromise had second thoughts. “I came to recognize 
that the decision to scale down the militancy of the march was a sensible one,” 
Horowitz later commented. “After all, we wanted the demonstration to be as 
broad-based as possible, reflecting a coalition of American conscience. We 
couldn't have achieved that objective if we had insisted on a program of 
radical confrontation with the government. "7 

The March, however, involved, as Malcolm X emphasized, an 
accommodation with the U.S. government (insisted on by the March 
moderates), which in some cases—ranging from an agreed-upon post-March 
meeting with President Kennedy to vital last-minute assistance in repairing a 
sabotaged sound system for the rally—eased over into a degree of government 
assistance, which some argued finally meant a high degree of government control. 
Indeed, Randolph, King, Farmer, Wilkins, Young, and Reuther all met with 
President Kennedy on June 22 in order to iron things out and secure hus 
support. Initially, Kennedy sought to compel them to call off the march. 
Persuaded that this was impossible, but assured that these leaders were 
committed to keeping the -action moderate and not antagonistic to his 
administration, he indicated his tacit support. 

Stokley Carmichael voiced the disappointment of many militant activists 
about "the price" being too high; the March's militancy was diluted to fit the 
demands of the White House. "Which is not to say that Bayard and Mr. 
Randolph do not deserve credit," he added. “They surely did. For their 
initiative and persistence had forged that alliance that made the march 
possible. And the march itself? It was a spectacular media event. ..a ‘political’ 
event choreographed entirely for the television audience.” Of course, the fact 


that millions of people throughout the United States and the world were 
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watching an unabashedly pro-civil rights spectacle in 1963, when powerful 
legal and extra-legal forces were fighting to save the racist Jim Crow system by 
any means necessary, had a profound impact on the course of events. | 

Cleveland Sellers shared much of Carmichael's sourness over the de- 
radicalization of the March. But there was another aspect to the event. “The 
people who got the most out of the march were the poor farmers and 
sharecroppers whom SNCC organizers brought from Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Southwest Georgia,” Sellers concluded. “The march was a tremendous 


inspiration to them. It helped them believe that they were not alone, that there 
really were people in the nation who cared what happened to them." 


Next Steps 


The great novelist and essayist James Baldwin caught the challenge: “The 
day was important in itself, and what we do with this day is even more 
important." ?? The fact is that Randolph, Rustin, and their socialist comrades 
were concerned, precisely, with what to do with the day. Their plan all along 
had been to utilize the momentum of the March, the coalition it represented, 
and the militant grassroots struggles against Jim Crow that it reflected, to 
move forward on what they saw as a revolutionary path. 

The game plan of the Socialist Party was to draw a number of activists 
into a major conference that would map ouf and help propel forces into the 
future of the civil nghts struggle—a future that would fundamentally change 
the structures of power in U.S. politics and in the economy. A special trifold 
flyer was mimeographed and distributed, inviting those interested to a 
Conference on the Civil Rights Revolution, to be held in Washington, D.C. 
for two days following the March on Washington. The sponsor was the 
Socialist Party. According to New America, over 400 people attended this 
conference whose purpose was to engage in “discussions of the strategy and 
politics of this unfinished revolution,” with the participants including “many 
young civil rights activists from the North and the South."?' The independent 
journalist [.F. Stone was powerfully impressed: 


Far superior to anything I heard at the monument [i.e., the Lincoln 
Memorial, where the March's speeches were given] were the discussions I 
heard the next day at a civil rights conference organized by the Socialist 
Party. On that dismal rainy morning-after, in a dark union hall in the 
Negro section, [ heard A. Philip Randolph speak with an eloquence and 
humanity few can achieve.... He reminded moderates that political 
equality was not enough. "The white sharecroppers of the South have full 
civil rights but live in the bleakest poverty." One began to understand 
what was meant by a march "for jobs and freedom." For most Negroes, 
civil rights alone will only be the right to join the underprivileged whites. 
“We must liberate not only ourselves," Mr. Randolph said, "but our 
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white brothers and sisters." 


The direction in which full emancipation lies was indicated when 
Mr. Randolph spoke of the need to extend the public sector of the 
economy. His brilliant assistant on the March, Bayard Rustin, urged an 
economic Master Plan to deal with the technological unemployment that 
weighs so heavily on the Negro and threatens to create a permanently 
depressed class of whites and blacks living precariously on the edges of an 
otherwise affluent society. It was clear from the discussion that neither tax 
cuts nor public works nor job training (for what jobs?) would solve the 
problem while automation with giant steps made so many workers 
obsolete. The civil rights movement, Mr. Rustin said, could not get 
beyond a certain level unless it merged into a broader plan for social 
change. 


In the ill-lighted hall, amid the assorted young students and 
venerables like Norman Thomas, socialism took on fresh meaning 
and revived urgency. It was not accidental that so many of those who ran 
the March turned out to be members or fellow travellers of the Socialist 
Party.... 


"In days of great popular uprismg—.ike today's civil nights 
revolution-—with their tensions, tumult, and fermentation,” Randolph 
intoned, "the frontiers of freedom, equality, social justice, and racial justice 
can be advanced." Emphasizing the centrality of demonstrations for 
forcing the drafting and passage and implementation of civil nghts 
legislation, Randolph argued that there was a necessity for deeper change, 
that to solve the economic issues related to racism, “the public sector of the 
economy must be expanded, the private sector of the economy must be 
contracted,” and that “we need some organization in the country that will 
carry on and maintain sound exposition of the economic qualites that are 
to obtain in the nation, and this can only be done by...the Socialist Party, 
which is dedicated to democracy, and which believes that political 
democracy requires economic democracy, and that the two must go hand 
in hand."*? 


Hope and Defeat 


Three years later, in 1966, Randolph and others would present The 
Freedom Budget for All Americans. The aging activist described it as being 
dedicated “to the full goals of the 1963 March.” It was designed to eliminate 
poverty and unemployment within a ten-year period, to “attack all of the 
major causes of poverty—unemployment and underemployment; substandard 
pay, inadequate social insurance and welfare payments to those who cannot or 
should not be employed; bad housing; deficiencies in health services, 
education, and training; and fiscal and monetary policies which tend to 
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redistribute income regressively rather than progressively." He added that it 
would leave “no room for discrimination in any form, because its programs are 
addressed to all who need more opportunity and improved incomes and living 
standards— not just to some of them.” 

This remarkable ten-year proposal, with a price tag of $200 billion, had 
been developed with the assistance of Leon Keyserling (a leading economist 
associated with Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal, as well as Harry 
Truman’s administration), and in conjunction with Harrington, Kahn, 
Rustin, AFL-CIO economists, and others. [t was endorsed by over 200 
prominent figures associated with the civil rights movement, the labor 
movement, academia, and the religious community. In Randolph's opinicn - 
the success of this effort would depend on “a mighty coalition among the civil 
rights and labor movements, liberal and religious forces, students and 
intellectuals—the coalition expressed in the historic 1963 March on 
Washington for Jobs and Justice.” King, one of its leading proponents, 
explained: 


The journey ahead requires that we emphasize the needs of all America’s 
poor, for there is no way merely to find work, or adequate housing, or 
quality-integrated schools for Negroes alone. We shall eliminate slums for 
Negroes when we destroy ghettoes and build new cities for all. We shall 
eliminate unemployment for Negroes when we demand full and fair 
employment for all. This human rights emphasis is an integral part of the 
Freedom Budget and sets, | believe, a new and creative tone for the great 
challenge we yet face.” 


Within two years, King himself was dead—-struck down as he sought to 
bring life to the principles embedded in the Freedom Budget through the 
Poor People’s Campaign and the sanitation workers’ strike in Memphis, 
Tennessee. By that time, the Vietnam War was raging, and the leaders of the 
Democratic Party—not to mention the Republicans who would soon sweep 
into power under Richard Nixon—made it clear that they would not support 
such seemingly radical policies. Worse, the embryonic coalition crystallizing 
around the March on Washington, which Randolph and his co-thinkers had 
envisioned as decisive to the effort, was now deeply fractured. The Socialist 
Party itself was being torn apart over diverging positions on the war. 

The 1963 March on Washington continues to stand as a great 
achievement, which—combined with hard-fought nationwide struggles— 
helped to secure meaningful civil nghts and voting rights legislation, and 
impressive shifts in consciousness. Yet the promise and expectations of King, 
Randolph, and Rustin for a full realization of their goals for interlinked racial 
and economic justice remained unfulfilled. Twenty years after Randolph’s 
1966 launch of the Freedom Budget, Rustin lamented: 
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In Randolph's view, perhaps the most important contribution : he 
attempted was a failure. That was his introduction of the Freedom Budget 
for all Americans. While he got the signatures of many, many liberals in 
all walks of life and civil rights leaders to endorse the Freedom Budget, 
they never considered it a priority. Randolph foresaw the further decline of 
the black family—and all the consequent pathology, including drugs, 
crime, illegitimacy, etc.—and the creation of economic “untouchables” in 
the black, Hispanic, and white communities, and general decline of the 
working class should the Freedom Budget not be accepted.” 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


United States armed units are now doing routine combat duty in the 
atrocious Vietnam War. An Associated Press dispatch published on July 
26, 1963, reported that American helicopters "have started taking a full 
combat role in the war against the Communist guerrillas.... Flights by 
these Americans in the Mekong River delta are accounting for [the deaths 
of] a mounting number of guerrillas.... 

War in Vietnam is planned, financed, equipped, and fought under the 
direction of the Washington government. Admittedly, a majority of the 
Vietnamese people are opposed to the highly unpopular Diem regime. 
Admittedly, if United States support were withdrawn the Diem 
government would be overthrown by the Viet Cong. Admittedly, and in 
violation of the United Nations’ charter, Washington is employing war as 
an instrument in furtherance of its anti-communist policies. Admittedly, 
the hit-and-run jungle war may go on for years. The war lasted eight years 
before the French quit fighting and pulled out of the same area in 1954. 

— Scott Nearing, “From Friendly Assistance to Hot War,” 
Monthly Review, September 1963. 
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Philip Nel, Crockett Johnson and Ruth Krauss: How an Unlikely Couple 
Found Love, Dodged the FBI, and Transformed Children’s Literature 
(Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 2012), iud pages, $40, 
paperback. 


The world is so you have something to stand on. 
—Ruth Krauss, A Hole Is to Dig 
"Everything, " said the big kangaroo. "Everything is upside down! And we 
can t do a thing about it.” 
“At least we can turn the book around,” said the little kangaroo. 
—Crockett Johnson, Who's Upside Down? 
Once you were children. If you did not read The Carrot Seed or Harold 
and the Purple Crayon, probably your children or your friends’ children did. 
You might have learned internationalism from The Big World and the Little 
House, or cultural relativism from Who's Upside Down?, or freethinking and 
obstinacy from Barnaby. If you did not, it is likely your friends and future 
comrades did. What you might not have learned is that all these children’s 
books (and many other progressive favorites) were authored by one or the 
other or both members of a couple whose left politics inflected their work. 
Philip Nel—the editor, with Julia L. Mickenberg, of Tales for Little 
Rebels: A Collection of Radical Children’s Literature, author of several books 
on Dr. Seuss, and keeper of the Crockett Johnson Homepage 
(https://ksu.edu/english/nelp/purple/index.html)—has devoted himself to 
rescuing twentieth-century radical children's literature and its authors from 
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relative oblivion. 

While the subjects of his latest book, Crockett Johnson and Ruth Krauss: 
How an Unlikely Couple Found Love, Dodged the FBI, and Transformed 
Children's Literature, are not exactly obscure—Johnson’s Harold and the 
Purple Crayon, Krauss's A Hole Is to Dig, and their collaboration The Carrot 
Seed (among many others) remain perennial favorites—their politics have 
been largely ignored. Pay no attention to the bulk of the subtitle: Krauss and 
Johnson's marriage hardly seems unlikely, and they eluded the FBI mainly by 
virtue of never having been specific targets of the Red Scare. They did, 
however, transform children's literature. And what's more, they exemplify 
rank-and-file participation in the array of left movements centered on the 
Communist Party from the 1930s to the ‘50s. The relationship between these 
facts is of no small consequence. 

Nel does an excellent job tracing Johnson and Krauss from their roots— 
hers as a second-generation American in middle-class Jewish Baltimore; his in 
newly built Corona, Queens, where his Shetland Islands-born father and 
German-born mother settled—and following them through their long and 
varied careers as writers and artists. After floating through a series of design 
jobs at department stores and magazines, Crockett Johnson became an 
editorial cartoonist and then, in 1936, art editor for New Masses. Meanwhile, 
after completing the newly launched costume design and illustration course at 
Parsons School of Design in 1929, Ruth Krauss ended a precarious 
bohemian decade by joining Ruth Benedict’s 1939 anthropological 
expedition to the Blackfeet Nation in Montana—along with Oscar Lewis, 
Gitel Poznanski, and Abraham Maslow. 

When Krauss and Johnson met in 1939, each had ended an unhappy first 
marriage and they lived blocks apart in Greenwich Village, where their 
overlapping artistic and political circles brought them together. By 1943, they 
were living together, first in New York and then in Rowayton, Connecticut. 
Johnson had by then left New Masses and debuted a weekly comic strip, 
Barnaby, in PM, while Krauss had received her first children's book contract 
from Harper. Over the following decade, as Barnaby met with widespread 
acclaim and went on to syndication and eventual publication in book form, 
Krauss published ten books for children, culminating in 1952 with her most 
lasting success (and first collaboration with her protégée Maurice Sendak), A 
Hole Is to Dig. In the course of the 1950s, Krauss established herself as a 
primary advocate for a new, child-centered approach to children’s literature. 
After illustrating several of Krauss's books, Johnson (with the backing of Ursula 
Nordstrom, Krauss's editor at Harper) had his first success as a children's 
writer and illustrator with his 1955 classic, Harold and the Purple Crayon. The 
body of work the two created, separately and in collaboration, defines a 
dramatic shift in literature for children. 
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Over the course of the 1960s, Krauss and Johnson's creative foci gradually 
shifted away from work exclusively for children. Krauss's attention. moved 
towards poetry and theater—studying with Kenneth Koch at Columbia; 
presenting “theater poems” at the Judson Poets’ Theater, La MaMa, Lee 
Strasberg’s Actors Studio, and elsewhere; and building connections to New 
York School writers like Frank O’Hara (and less successfully to Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti and the Beats). Meanwhile, Johnson began exploring geometric 
problems and proofs through abstract paintings, first showing his work at the 
Glezer Gallery through the agency of his old friend and New Masses colleague 
Ad Reinhardt. While Johnson and Krauss remained important figures in 
children’s literature throughout their lives, this experimental work in poetic and 
visual form for adult audiences occupied the last decades of their lives. 

Alongside an adept account of their personal and professional histories, 
Crockett Johnson and Ruth Krauss follows the different political involvements 
of the two writers over the course of sixty years. As is typically the case, Nel 
cannot establish whether or not Johnson ever formally joined the Communist 
Party, but he does unearth not only Johnson's work with Party-affiliated 
publications but also his willingness to lend his name and celebrity to radical 
cultural workers’ statements from the Popular Front-era to the anti-Vietnam 
War movement. Nel’s research finds Krauss to be less visibly involved in left 
organizations and campaigns (he seems not to have inquired into Krauss’s 
Party membership), but makes clear her commitment to the political 
convictions that guided Benedict, Boas, Mead, and others as they reshaped 
the discipline of anthropology. In fact, Nel persuasively argues that while 
Marxism provided the overnding intellectual impetus for Johnson’s work, 
anthropology served a like function for Krauss. He does not, however, 
pursue the full implications of his argument. 

After all, these influences are traceable in the ways Krauss and Johnson's 
children's books offer a view of the child and the world that reflects leftist 
values: economic equality, anti-racism, resistance to received authority, 
openness to cultural variation, and belief in the power (and need) of people 
creatively to transform the world they live in. “Mashed potatoes are to give 
everybody enough,” begins Krauss’s A Hole /s to Dig, for example. And that 
everybody should have enough is the point. Likewise, but with an added 
satirical jab at liberal ideas of the meretricious poor, the solitary Harold, after’ 
drawing himself an all-pie picnic, draws into his world "a very hungry moose 
and a deserving porcupine to finish it up" because he "hated to see so much 
delicious pie go to waste." 

Beyond the economic sphere, these books speak for children's autonomy 
and intelligence. Barnaby easily thwarts a child psychologists diagnostic 
"'play technique,” muttering "Now I have to put his blocks away for him! 
Gosh, that guy ought to see one of those brain doctors.” When, in Who's 
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Upside Down?, an illustration of the round globe prompts existential despair 
by seeming to the mother kangaroo to make "Everything" irrevocably "upside 
downl," her child puts the Copernican universe in perspective, retorting "At 
least we can turn the book around." Whether for children alone or together, 
the universe Krauss and Johnson depict exceeds the intimacy of family and ` 
embraces not only geographic but cultural and zoological diversity. "Home," 
Krauss concludes in The Big World and the Little House, "is the way people 
feel about a place.... Some people feel that way about the whole world." She 
assumes that you, like her, are one of them. 

Despite the ease with which one can find these "messages" in Krauss and 
Johnson, the "politics" of their children's books are conveyed as much by their 
form as their content. Both writers understand children as separate and 
complete beings, with their own ethos and imperatives, and both consequently 
portray children as autonomous characters, capable of interpreting the world 
and acting in it. Each does this after their own fashion. 

Johnson's protagonists, both impervious and unperturbed, insist on their 
imaginative lives; they yield to adult authority without ever complying with it. 
Mr. O'Malley exists; the carrot seed will grow; and the hill you have drawn 
can be climbed—there is no need to argue the point, even in the face of 
disbelief. These largely solitary, apparently self-sufficient kids—all of whom 
share Johnson’s own round, nearly hairless head—live densely complicated, 
though not sociable, lives. Whether or not there are other characters around 
them, what matters is produced out of themselves. This, Johnson seems to say, 
makes their perceptions clear: turn the book upside-down, or right-side up, 
and the world makes a different, better sense. 

By contrast, Krauss's children are tribal creatures. In her collaborations 
with Maurice Sendak, especially, every page teems with kids, animals, and 
fantastical creatures: “and Everybody’s yelling for more More MORE.” The 
social world of children is her subject more than any single child ever is. 
Children have multi-generational families, they throw parties, they dance and 
have secrets, and in A Hole Is to Dig and other later books, they provide the 
words that Krauss puts on the page. Although Krauss’s characters are almost 
never named, the egotism of the young child (“it’s just a house for me Me 
ME”) finds full expression—always against the background of a dense and 
various surrounding world. Even in a book like J Can Fly, where only one 
child appears, her ability to play “anything that’s anything” lets her actively 
absorb everything, whether real or imagined. The little girl’s mimicry implies 
that the world is there to be explored, and that the things in it are there for her 
creative use. | 

Rather than looking inward and spinning the world out of themselves, 
children, in Krauss's books, are shown taking in and making use of everything 


outside themselves. 
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We often think of the late 1940s and ‘50s as characterized by close state 
control (direct or indirect) of the cultural industries, but children's literature 
seems to have escaped close scrutiny. While, as Nel relates, Johnson received 
cursory attention from the FBI for his work for New Masses, and his support 
for Popular Front causes from Ben Davis and Vito Marcantonio's electoral 
campaigns to civil rights for African Americans, the G-men did not 
apparently find his (or Krauss’s) books for children even worth noting in his 
file. Johnson and Krauss found a place of refuge in the children’s book 
industry from the Red Scare’s attacks on cultural workers. Not surprisingly, 
so did other leftists: think Theodore Geisel (aka Dr. Seuss), Hildegarde 
Swift (The Little Red Lighthouse and the Great Grey Bridge), or Munro Leaf 
(The Story of Ferdinand), and a whole host of artist/illustrators—Lynd 
Ward, Ad Reinhardt, Antonio Frasconi, and more. While Nel does not 
pursue the question of why this refuge might have been possible, his coeditor 
Julia L. Mickenberg’s Learning from the Left apparently investigates it more 
thoroughly. Regardless, the transformative effect of Johnson and Krauss—and 
other leftist writers and illustrators—on the world of children’s books was 
deep and lasting. 

Nel’s biography is to be praised for its thorough account of the lives of 
these two artists, which raise a whole string of questions: about the children’s 
literature industry during the Red Scare and beyond; about the importance of 
form, and not simply “message,” in radical cultural work (and in writing for 
children); about the transmission of radical culture and political ideas from 
one generation to the next; about the ramifications of the postwar shift in the 
economics of cultural work for the politics of cultural workers; about the 
importance of rank-and-file members to the history of radical movements. This 
is no thanks to the editorial work of the University of Mississippi Press, 
which, judging by this book, seems to have dispensed with the labor of both 
proofreaders and copy editors. Nonetheless, we hope this book will inspire 
other writers perhaps Nel himself—to pursue the answers to these 
questions. And inspire both writers and readers to return—or turn—to 
Krauss and Johnson. 




















In the development of productive forces there comes a stage when 
productive forces and the means of intercourse are brought into being 
which, under existing relations, only cause mischief, and are no longer 
productive but destructive forces (machinery and money).... Thus things 
have now come to such a pass that the individuals must appropriate the 
existing totality of productive forces, not only to achieve self-activity, but, 
also, merely to safeguard their very existence. 


— Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, vol. 5, 52, 87) 
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Hillbilly Nationalists and the Making of - 
an Urban Race Alliance 
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Amy Sonnie and James Tracy, Hillbilly Nationalists, Urban Race Rebels, 
and Black Power: Community Organizing in Radical Times (Brooklyn, 
NY: Melville House, 2011), 200 pages, $16.95, paperback. 


Chicago is famed as a city of neighborhoods. Its reputation as such makes 
it seem like an adorably homey place to live or, as people are fond of 
describing it to visitors and friends alike, as a "big city with a small-town feel." 
But the city's open secret is that it does not just operate as any small town, but 
as a small town in the 1930s, with a segregation so deeply felt and embedded 
that it needs to be called out for what it is, a form of racism that surveils ethnic 
and racial populations to ensure they do not stray from their designated 
borders. The city's increasingly ramshackle and inefficient public 
transportation system was designed along racial lines, with a system that 
makes it difficult for mostly white northsiders and mostly black southsiders to 
commute easily between their neighborhoods. On the west, areas like 
Humboldt Park and Pilsen are mostly Latino/a (with wide swaths being 
rapidly gentrified by white hipsters) and similarly cordoned off as ethnic 
enclaves. 

The neighborhood of Uptown, where I live, has long had a reputation for 
being the most ethnically and economically diverse neighborhood. "Diverse," 
a word with a long history of problematic liberal politics around 
multiculturalism, is also Chicago-speak for "poor and black/brown." Uptown 
is known for its preponderance of Single Resident Occupancy units (SROs) 
and its many adult day care and senior centers. It abuts the slightly tonier 
Andersonville, whose Chamber of Commerce adheres to a tourist-driven 
narrative about the area as a Swedish neighborhood— ignoring the plain 
evidence of several Latino, Middle Eastern, and Southeast Asian businesses 
and residents. Realtors will go so far as to list Uptown condos as 
Andersonville properties, and have gone so far as to rename sections "East 
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Andersonville” in a desperate attempt to scrub any associations with the 
poorer cousin to the south and east. 

Uptown is also famous as the resting place for tens of thousands of mostly 
white Appalachians who moved here during and after the Second World 
War. If you know the right kind of neighborhood historian, it is easy to see 
where the area's long-ago speakeasies once existed, now replaced by African 
fabric stories and Vietnamese restaurants specializing in pho. For the most 
part, the area’s white and black working-class bars have been swept away by 
both a generational climb out of poverty and rapid gentrification (and new 
influxes of Asian and African working-class immigrants have changed the 
landscape significantly). 

The former era’s last working-class bar in the area, the Red Rooster, was 
razed this summer to make way for an expansion of the Red Line. 

Amy Sonnie and James Tracy are, doubtless, unsurprised by any of this. 
Their book Hillbilly Nationalists, Urban Race Rebels, and Black Power 
recovers a long-forgotten history of urban organizing by focusing on five 
groups: Jobs or Income Now GOIN), the Young Patriots Organization 
(YPO), and Rising Up Angry in Chicago's Uptown, along with White 
Lightning in the Bronx and October 4 Organization (O4O) in Philadelphia. 

It is not that there is any dearth of histories of left organizing, but these for 
the most echo the presumed racial divides in left organizing in the United 
States, focusing either on black or white organizers. When it comes to class, 
there is a tendency to assume that white organizers are middle to upper class 
while black organizers are feted for their fealty to lower-class origins. Much of 
this racial and class divide in historicizing has to do with a more general 
contempt for the. white working class, even amongst the left. Consider, for 
instance, the inevitable discussions around gun control and the widely held 
assumption that all killers are “rednecks.” In fact, David Keene, the current 
head of the NRA is a law school graduate, and one of the most powerful 
conservatives in the country; he was also responsible for allowing the gay 
Republican group GOProud into the Conservative Political Action 
Conference. In all of this, it is also assumed that “rednecks” are inherently 
racist and violent towards blacks and other people of color. 

As Sonnie and Tracy point out, urban neighborhoods began to change 
swiftly in the 1960s and ‘70s, creating infamous racial conflicts amongst and 
between different ethnic and racial groups. They write: "There's a reason 
West Side Story tells a tale of true love tragically divided. Would anyone 
believe the plot if the Sharks and the Jets had joined forces to fight the police 
and open a community health clinic? Popular history gives us so many of 
these stories that tales of racial unity seem romantic at best, propaganda at 
worst” (7). iP 

In fact, as the book details, black and white groups in cities like Chicago 
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did actually come together to create health clinics as well as advocacy services 
for poor people. The neighborhoods in which these groups operated were 
harassed by landlords and city officials determined to scrub urban areas of 
what they considered the blight of the working class, whom they were only too 
happy to exploit for their cheap and plentiful labor. Much of the work done 
by these groups was truly grassroots and revolutionary, using tactics of self- 
help and empowerment. Rising Up Angry’ s legal program “trained 
neighborhood people to perform intakes, write legal briefs and handle basic 
‘know your rights’ counseling on immigration, police brutality, housing rights 
and the draft” (119). Its actions included organizing a large group to go to 
the Chicago Civic Center Housing Court to successfully aid Margaret Burton 
in her eviction case. Of her eleven children, half tested positive for lead 
poisoning, which was a deadly epidemic in low-income Chicago 
neighborhoods. This was not simply an isolated action to restore an individual 
to her housing, but part of a larger tenant organizing campaign. 

In the Bronx, White Lightning, named both for its mission of organizing 
whites and a street name for heroin, consisted largely of ex-drug addicts 
committed to radical politics. But where even other radical groups expelled 
drug users, White Lightning took on the politics of the drug trade and the 
criminalization of addicts, a politics that seems incredibly prescient today 
given that such work, in the early 1970s, was barely on the radar of radical 
organizing in the years before the War on Drugs would become a punitive 
and harsh regime used to control the most vulnerable populations and cities: 
“Though it took more than thirty years for published reports of crack-cocaine 
trafficking by intelligence agencies to surface, Lightning and the Panthers 
always suspected government culpability in the growing drug epidemic” 
(156). In Philadelphia, O40 would become part of a citywide campaign that 
defeated the racist agenda of Mayor Frank Rizzo. 

Hillbilly Nationalists provides a history that will be surprising to many 
accustomed to thinking of white working-class participation in civil rights 
struggles only as an absence or even as outright hostility. As it happens, the 
alliances between groups like YPO and the Black Panthers were rich, 
complex, and emerged from a constant dialogue between them. The book 
opens with a striking photograph of two men with their backs to the camera, a 
Black Panther in leather and a beret, standing next to a white YPO member 
wearing a sleeveless denim jacket with the words “YPO Patriots” hand- 
stitched above a Confederate flag patch. The use of an iconic symbol of white 
supremacy for a group that actively worked with the Panthers and against 
white supremacy might seem strange, but as the authors point out, it was a 
deliberate choice, “a blatant middle finger to the student left,” comprised 
mostly of middle-class students who echoed a larger cultural disdain for poor 
whites (75). In addition, YPO “also needed a radical uniform they could 
actually afford” and "[f]lag patches were cheap from the local military surplus 
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store and sewing them onto jean jackets and berets seemed easy enough." 
Panther Bob Lee gave the group his blessing, "so long as members were up 
for all the explaining they would have to do" (76). 

This book details a time when genuinely radical practices were not only 
evident in urban struggles, but even at times dangerous. More importantly, the 
coalitions made possible by poor blacks and whites also resulted in an 
expansion of the kind of community activism and service provision made 
popular and famous by the Black Panthers. 

None of this was easy but what united poor blacks and whites was an 
awareness of the common enemy of the state that willfully hunted down the 
most vulnerable in the years when cities like Chicago were highly contested 
terrains on the cusp of the neoliberal nightmare of "urban development." The 
book is an account of movements whose work had a more lasting impact than 
can be judged by the indices of judgment used by the non-profit industrial 
complex (NPIC) that has since supplanted them. While the groups eventually 
dismantled, its members were permanently radicalized and went on to do 
work that continued to build on their radical vision. In Chicago, for instance, 
members of JOIN helped elect the city’s first black mayor, Harold 
Washington. 

Hillbilly Nationalists is not a playbook for current times. The presence of 
the NPIC now overwhelms everything else, and the work of grassroots change 
is now almost entirely taken over by an enormous cadre of generations of 
professional activists, drawn from the very middle-class strata that YPO held 
in contempt. In Chicago, the work is increasingly segregated by race, and 
social service organizations are staffed by people armed with increasingly 
arcane degrees in non-profit management, and whose work often seems to 
consist more of grantwriting to stay afloat than in service provision. 

A dense and important history, this work could have greatly benefited 
from an index: the lack of one is incredibly frustrating for anyone who wants 
to reference key groups and events for further reading or discussion. Sull, this 
is an important book because it discusses race without the shoddy 
sentimentality of multiculturalism that has since overtaken the organizing 
efforts we see beginning in it. It traces the lives and careers of people who are 
otherwise generally neglected, like JOIN organizer Peggy Terry. 

As a book that is mostly about Chicago, Hillbilly Nationalists is also 
important for its centering of radical work in the Midwest, as opposed to the 
bicoastal histories that most people associate with radical politics. It ends with 
the question: “Where is the heartland today, and where is the Left in it?” 
(73). The most effective answer to that question may have to involve unfixing 
ourselves from a popular notion of what the heartland might mean. Today, 
neoliberalism forces migrations of millions into the country but also within it, 
as people are pushed out from urban areas to make place for gentrification 
and then bused in again as low-paid workers who cannot afford to live in the 
neighborhoods in which they work. In Uptown, the condos that went up in 
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the boom of the 2000s are now vacant shells, soon to be given over to office 
spaces and bought out by flippers who rent them out. The white organizers of 
today, even those who did important work in the 1960s and '70s, have also 
left behind a legacy of proprietorship, a sense that they are still owed a 
massive debt of gratitude for having worked in interracial organizing, and this 
attitude makes work difficult in a city already cleaved by historical racism. In 
the midst of the left looking to define itself, it might be a good thing that both 
the concepts of "the left" and the heartland stand under threat of erasure and 
instability. Hillbilly Nationalists provides a view of what a genuinely radical, 
even if more difficult, world could look like. 


Continued from page 64. 


Hindu identity This process of converting ritual spaces into politicized 
public spaces is so commonplace, so banal, and so much a part of our 
collective common sense that it passes unnoticed-and unchecked.... 
ordinary Hindu rituals end up merging the worship of god with the 
worship of the nation." 


To harvest political power on this fertile ground, RSS has now overtly 
taken control of its political wing BJP and dreams of a far deeper turnover 
than that achieved in 1998. They are preparing to say and do whatever it 
takes to win power now in their own right, using different tactics for different 
regions, segments of the society—if in some places they are using economic 
agenda then in other places the core issues of Ram Temple, abolition of 
Article 370 in Kashmir and Uniform Civil Code. They are even changing 
their stand in some cases where situation is going against their vote bank. 
After the brutal murder of Dr Narendra Dabholkar, leading crusader in the 
anti-superstihon movement, suddenly the BJP and Shivsena are no longer 
opposing the Maharashtra Eradication of Blind Faith Bill. In short we can 
expect no lie too big, no position too inconsistent, if it brings the RSS closer 
to power. 

Led by the blood-stained Modi, the RSS-BJP-Sangh Parivar 1s moving 
on to the next step in seizing power nation-wide as a force properly described 
as fascist, that is "primarily a specific type of politics, involving radical 
authoritananism, militarized activism, and the drive for a centralizing 
repressive state, with a radical-nationalist, communalist, and frequently 
racialist creed, and violent antpathy for both liberal democracy and 
socialism” Neo-liberal policies and "legal" repression have pulverized the 

. Continued on page 55 


* Radical Perspective on the Rise of Fascism in Germany, 1919-1945, edited by 
Michael N. Dobowski & Isidor Wallimann, Cornerstone Publications, Kharagpur 
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George Yancy, Look, a White! Philosophical Essays on Whiteness 
(Philadelphia: lemple University Press, 2012), 224 pages, $26.95, 
paperback. 


Look, a White! was written to share a way of looking at records, new ways 
of bringing attention to what has become the norm, business as usual. Yancy’s 
objective is to “name whiteness, mark it,” to share a critical view on it. 

This book is a much needed, insightful look at the ideological construct of 
race. Since the invention of scientific racism in the French academy in the 
early nineteenth century, race has applied to every group but to whites. Thus, 
whiteness was made into an invisible trait of racist thinking and definitions. 

Yancy opens his book with a brilliant analysis of a short passage from Frantz 
Fanon in which the famous psychiatrist tells us about his initial amusement when 
he heard a little boy tell his mother “look, a Negro”—and how this amusement 
was transformed when the little white boy added, “I am frightened.” For Fanon, 
the little boy’s statement is “foreshadowing an accusation, one which carries the 
performative force to constitute the danger which it fears and defends against.” In ` 
this way the “look” which points at the black man is by no means benign. 
Unaware of the complex historical, psychological, and phenomenological 
implications, the child’s fear becomes intelligible when one realizes that the little 
boy is learning about the power of racial speech, learning to think and feel about 
"others." Fanon, as Yancy points out, teaches us that "the white collective 
unconscious is not dependent on cerebral heredity”; it is the result of what Fanon 
called "the unreflected imposition of a culture." 

Look, a White! is a timely book in the United States, a country that has 
not only denied its racial heritage, but also its current racism, where the ultra- 
right fringe accuses the nation’s president of alleged foreignness, 
incompetence, socialism, and a series of other insults. 

I started reading this book on the day that a white supremacist killed six 
attending a religious ceremony. The blog RacismReview put it this way: "It's 
happened again. A white man gone mad has walked into a group of people 
and started shooting. Yesterday, in a suburb outside Milwaukee, Wisconsin a 
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man with ties to white supremacist groups entered a Sikh Temple and opened 
fire." 

The Southern Poverty Law Center had kept tabs on the gunman, Wade 
Michael Page, for some time. He was not an isolated actor from a lunatic 
fringe; white supremacy is a persistent, horrible feature of American life. That 
extreme expressions of this supremacy—like this shooting, itself inspired by 
messages circulating in print and online—do kill is only part of a larger 
problem. Whiteness, woven into the fabric of our society, kills. 

This multiple murder came a few days after the Republican presidential 
candidate, Mitt Romney, had stated that the United States and the United 
Kingdom are "part of an Anglo-Saxon heritage," thus ignoring the diversity of 
these countries. These open attacks are made possible by a political culture that 
allows us to think in nativist terms, and to bemoan what some have called the 
"browning" of America. Charles Johnson, in his blurb in the back cover of the 
book, tells us that these are "dangerous essays." He is right. They point to the 
pressing need for more white people to educate themselves and start exposing 
while distancing themselves from white supremacy in all of its many forms. 


Continued from page 53 


masses away from collective activities to change their life, the only decisive 
barrier to this development. In the event of what the mass media would call a 
"stunning victory —-—even if it falls short of Parliamentary majorities—it would 
be a mistake to expect successful resistance from the totally discredited 
Congress regime, yet less from regional "secular" corrupt politicians who have 
collaborated with the BJP in the past and will do so again. 

We are describing a course of events that to us seems possible, but by no 
means certain. Yet the danger is now clear, and is the result of over twenty 
years of neo-liberal "reforms". What can decent political people do? The 
parliamentary Left stumbles toward the futile mistake of unprincipled alliances 
with corrupt "secular" politicians-but the only correct course is a turn to the 
left, a mass mobilisation based on opposition not only to the threat of 
Hindutva fascism but also to the breeding ground of that danger, neo- 
liberalism. The RSS, on their own terms, is gearing up for an all-out assault; 
we must prepare to fight back on ours. 
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Dispelling Three Decades of 
‘Educational Reform’ 
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Pauline Lipman, The New Political Economy of Urban Education: 
Neoliberalism, Race, and the Right to the City (New York: Routledge, 
2011), 208 pages, $38.95, paperback. 


One of the more remarkable public relations successes of the past two decades 
can be seen in the way neoliberals, and other supporters of an unfettered market 
economy, have portrayed their school reform efforts as in the interest of people 
otherwise excluded from the economy and the political process. A widely viewed 
film like Waiting for Superman, with its vilification of educators and public 
schools, suggests that only through the expansion of competition and privatization 
can the children of black and Latino working-class families be given learning 
opportunities that will allow them to participate in the American Dream. Thirty 
years ago, it was progressive educators and policymakers who stood by this 
constituency, arguing that schools were not fulfilling their social responsibility in 
providing an equitable education for all children. Now such educators and 
policymakers are portrayed as the defenders of a status quo that has failed to meet 
the needs of lower-income and non-white students. Much has changed since the 
beginning of the standards and accountability movement in the 1980s, and much 
of that change can be ascribed to the way current educational debates have been 
framed, through sleight of hand, to transform the exploiters of the poor and 
disadvantaged into their saviors. 

Pauline Lipman's 2011 volume, The New Political Economy of Urban 
Education: Nesliberalism, Race, and the Right to the City, with its careful, on- 
the-ground examination of recent school reform efforts in Chicago, provides a 
comprehensive and illuminating analysis of how this has happened along with 
ways to circumvent policy initiatives that are eroding the integnty of an 
educational system that for a century-and-a-half has been a defining feature of 
U.S. life and democracy. Since Chicago is the city where both President Obama 
and Education Secretary Arne Duncan cut their teeth as educational reformers, 
events there have particular meaning for the nation as a whole. Although Lipman 
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is clearly a critic of neoliberalism and its policy initiatives, she is not an uncritical 
observer of the public schools, often acknowledging their failure to address 
funding inequities connected to race and social class, as well as the alienating 
instruction encountered in far too many of the schools that serve disadvantaged 
students. Her approach to reform, however, contrasts starkly with the initiatives 
that now dominate educational discourse. Rather than turning to experts and 
elites, she aligns herself with parents, students, and teachers, believing schools can 
best be reformed through inclusive and truly democratic processes. 

Lipman draws on geographer David Harvey’s perspective in A Brief History 
of Neoliberalism that neoliberalism goes beyond a set of policy initiatives; it also 
involves the construction of a new understanding of what common sense entails, a 
new “social imaginary” in which democracy is reduced to “choice in the 
marketplace” and fréedom to the “personal freedom to consume.” For those who 
subscribe to this ideology, competitive individualism becomes a pivotal social 
virtue; private property trumps other values; and governments are relieved of 
responsibility for the welfare of citizens who must bear the costs of their own 
circumstances and decisions without the benefit of collective support (10). Under 
the leadership of Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan, this vision of society 
emerged in the 1980s as a replacement to the social contract of support and care 
for a nation’s citizens that emerged in the aftermath of the Great Depression and 
the Second World War. With the collapse of the Soviet Union and China's 
rejection of communism in favor of state capitalism in the 1990s, little has stoad 
in the way of those who argue, like Thatcher, that “there is no alternative” to this 
now dominant model of human society. 

The irony is that in the United States so many voters have bought into a 
vision that is diminishing their own welfare and resulting in a vast redistribution of 
wealth in this country, what Harvey, in The New Imperialism, calls “accumulation 
by dispossession." lo effect this goal in Chicago, shapers of this new social 
imagination have achieved their ends by building on and extending an educational 
discourse that presents schools and the children who attend them as victims of a 
disaster perpetrated by teachers’ unions, educational bureaucrats, and schcol 
boards unable to perceive and act upon changes in the larger social and economic 
context—primarily globalization—that require a fundamental rethinking abcut 
what schooling in the United States needs to become. This process began in the 
1980s with the standards and accountability movement under the Reagan 
administration, something that David Berliner and Bruce Biddle, in The 
Manufactured Crisis: Myths, Fraud, and the Attack on America’s Public Schools, 
suggest from the outset was a fabrication, at least when viewing data for the U.S. 
educational system as a whole. 

It is a fabrication, however, that has allowed the neoliberal “disaster 
capitalists,” well described in Naomi Klein’s Shock Doctrine, to take the lead in 
educational reform efforts. Informed by the anti-government perspectives of 
economists like Milton Fredman and Friedrich Hayek, they argue that 
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governments are incapable of orchestrating needed changes, which can only be 
achieved by drawing upon the mechanisms of the market—a market in which 
those with the most resources possess the greatest power and authority. The 
challenge in Chicago is that in many respects schools for low-income students 
were a disaster, something Paul Street painfully describes in his 2005 volume, 
Segregated Schools: Educational Apartheid in Post-Civil Rights America. Despite 
efforts to desegregate schools in the decades following the Brown decision, the 
abandonment of urban neighborhoods by whites during this period. resulted in 
both the impoverishment of many U.S. cities, including Chicago, and the 
perpetuation of residential segregation. The shift of resources from cities to 
suburbs contributed to underfunded schools and neighborhoods and a decline in 
educational quality. 

In Chicago, two neoliberal reform efforts during the past decade have been 
aimed at dealing with both low-performing schools and economically marginalized 
neighborhoods. As Lipman makes clear, neither has dealt with more fundamental 
inequities linked to longstanding patterns of economic discrimination that have 
contributed to the impoverishment of largely black and Latino families in the city. 
The first response advocated by Chicago's corporate and political elites in their 
central planning document, Renaissance 2010, has been tied to the replacement 
of neighborhood public schools by charter or contract schools and the provision of 
much expanded school choice to Chicago families. Since this document was first 
presented in 2004, sixty-three elementary and forty-six secondary, non-public 
schools have been established. This has meant that approximately one in every 
eight elementary schools in the city is a charter or contract school, and one out of 
every three secondary schools, a dramatic shift over the course of the past eight 
years. Many of these new schools have entrance requirements that proscribe the 
attendance of many black and Latino students. This policy inthative stands in 
contrast to Chicago’s experiment with Local School Councils (LSC) in the 
1980s and “90s that gave parents and community members the opportunity to 
actively participate in the reshaping of local educational possibilites. Lipman 
observes that, although never well-funded and to some extent doomed to failure 
because of this, the LSCs were “a potent vehicle for local communities to contend 
for a share of city resources [to] shape their schools, and to organize politically 
around other issues, including opposition to [Mayor Richard] Daley’s downtown 
development and displacement of working class people” (40). Rather than being 
given the opportunity to participate in the governance of their own schools, 
Chicago families now must choose from an educational menu developed by 
others. 

The second reform initiative has involved efforts to overcome the racial and 
social class segregation that for decades has been so problematic in U.S. cities 
and schools. Motivated by the theory that mixing students from different races 
and social classes will improve the school performance of low-income students, 
over the past decade neoltberal reformers in Chicago have worked to eliminate 
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low-cost housing and transport children away from their neighborhood schools to 
others that theoretically include a more diverse population of young people. On 
one hand, such initiatives seem desirable. As Lipman notes, "Quality affordable 
housing for everyone and culturally and socially empowering high quality 
education are, in my view, basic human rights and fully feasible in the United 
States given its overabundance of national wealth" (75). 

Unfortunately, such a vision does not undergird the neoliberal agenda now 
being played out in Chicago. After longstanding public-housing complexes have 
been demolished, new mixed-income housing has not included enough affordable 
units for previous residents, driving them from their newly gentrifying 
neighborhoods. And although “mixed-income” schools have been able to reduce 
their proportion of low-income students, the overall demographics encountered in 
such schools is, according to Lipman, "not dramatically different" (83). She goes 
on to point out that reformers generally ignore the negative consequences for 
children of being bused far from their own neighborhoods, what researcher Mindy 
Fullilove (in her book of the same name) has called “root shock," as well as 
multiple studies that demonstrate the negative consequences of student mobility 
on academic performance, health, and well-being. In many respects, both reform 
initiatives are aimed at reopening the inner city to affluent, generally white, 
citizens interested in reclaiming and renovating historic neighborhoods abandoned 
for the suburbs decades before by removing current non-white and lower-income 
residents through the construction of housing beyond their means and creating 
charter and contract schools their children will be unable to attend. 

To Lipman’s credit, she acknowledges why elements of this agenda appeal to 
black and Latino parents as well as besieged public-school teachers who perceive 
few opportunities for positive action within the context of the current educational 
system. For parents, the opportunity to choose a school that promises a more 
“rigorous college prep curricula, the latest technology, and...graduation rates and 
college admissions of 90% or more” leads thousands to attend New Schools 
Expos where they have a chance to learn about school choices available to them in 
the city (133). It also leads progressive educators to seek employment in such 
schools, where they find more opportunities to teach in creative and experiential 
ways, something that is increasingly rare in conventional schools, where a 
preoccupation with curricular standardization and test prep limits instructional 
possibilities. The vision that underlies all of these efforts, however, is essentially 
individualistic and corporate in nature; it focuses more on what families and 
students can accomplish through their singular efforts, rather than through 
political struggle aimed at benefitting the larger community. 

The result is the infusion of a competitive ethos among disenfranchised and 
impoverished citizens that weakens their will to join with one another to reverse 
policies and practices that result in collective suffering. While imperfect, the Local 
School Councils provided sites for citizen participation in which the skills of 
democratic decision-making could be learned and practiced. In contrast, school 
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choice, as well as the busing of children from their own neighborhood schools to 
others that theoretically include a more diverse mix of students, atomizes 
communities and reinforces the neoliberal transformation of citizens into 
consumers. 

According to Lipman, much of the success of these initiatives can be tied to 
the investment of billions of dollars by a handful of extraordinarily wealthy 
individuals (like Bill Gates, Eli Broad, and members of the Walton Family) who 
together have become the new "lords of urban education" (108). Ironically, it is 
the people who have benefitted most from the impoverishment of an ever-growing 
proportion of the U.S. population who now present themselves as benefactors of 
the poor. Their ability to articulate and enact an educational agenda that serves 
their ends has resulted in the removal of schools from the oversight and control of 
local citizens and shifted the governance of this vital public institution to people 
far distant from civic accountability. It is their power and influence that have led 
to the creation of a new narrative about education that is reifying schools into 
agents of compliance and conformity, rather than vehicles through which the 
young learn to become the thoughtful and engaged citizens so needed in today’s 
uncertain and tumultuous world. 

It is that very uncertainty and tumult; however, that gives Lipman some cause 
for hope. Although this section of her volume would benefit from more examples 
of educational and community actions aimed at addressing pressing social, 
economic, and environmental issues, she is to be commended for moving beyond 
the stance of critic to social visionary. Too often volumes that provide this kind of 
insightful analysis of serious social ills stop too soon; not this one. Citing Henn 
Lefebvre, Lipman's sense of the possible is informed by Lefebvre’s assertion that 
cities hold the promise of a counter-hegemonic coalition because of their 
"potential as a creative space of vibrant democratic dialogue and debate" (161). 
Especially when dominant economic and political institutions are facing a crisis of 
legitimacy, space for new ideas and institutions emerges. Lipman calls on present 
day organic intellectuals, including public school teachers and their education 
professors, to step forward and share their perspectives and understandings in 
public forums to help their fellow citizens "connect the dots’ between immediate 
issues and systems of oppression and exploitation" (163), something Lipman 
herself did during the 2012 Chicago teachers’ strike. If they were to align 
themselves with other urban social movements, adopt educational practices that 
are democratic and liberatory in nature, establish connections with similar efforts 
across the planet, and build schools that become agents of social criticism and 
change, then educators could help seed an equitable and sustainable future far 
beyond the imaginings of the country’s current neoliberal managers. By doing so, 
they might be able to break the spell of market-based reforms that have for too 
long held this nation in thrall. 
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en confront e 1980s wi e failure of the younger generation 
of economists (both reese and radical) to take seriously the issue of the 
return of economic stagnation, Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy stated in 
their book Stagnation and the Financial Explosion (Monthly Review Press, 
1987, 12): “There is a temptation to say: just wait and see, you'll find out 
soon enough.... But it would be a cop-out to leave it at that. We owe it to our 
readers at least to try to i make clearer what we mean by stagnation and why we 
think it is so important.” They proceeded to do exactly that, producing a work 
that in terms of the trends of the last quarter-century has to be regarded as 
prescient. 

Today, decades later, we can see the depth of the stagnation tendency of 
monopoly capitalism finally dawning upon some of the most realistic and 
competent of mainstream economists. For example, on July 5, 2013, Paul 

an wrote a short piece entitled “On the Political Economy of 
Permanent Stagnation” (http://krugman.blogs.nytimes.com), contending that 
the United States, Europe, and Japan could well be facing slow growth and 
high unemployment/underemployment “for a very long time.” Employing 
arguments with which MR readers will be familiar he added: “True, 
something could come along—a new technology that induces lots of: 
investment, a war, or maybe just a sufficient accumulation of 'use, decay, and 
obsolescence, as Keynes put it. But at this point. I have real doubts about 
whether there will be events that force policy action. 

An even more startling assessment was provided recently by J. Bradford 
DeLong, professor of economics at the University of California, Berkeley, in 
an article entitled “The Second Great Depression.” DeLong was writing in 
the July-August 2013 issue of Foreign Affairs, the journal of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He explained: “It looks as if the U.S. economy, when all 
is said and done, will have faced certainly one lost decade, and perhaps even 
two.... Lhe U.S. economy is not recovering but flatlining (159). In 
DeLong's view a new Keynes is atin “but no living economist is smart, 
bold, or arrogant enough'to try to be Keynes." Worse still, the policy 
apparatus is under the control of "financiers" who are engaged i in “self- 
regulation” and who “simply expect to make their pile and then say, ‘Après 
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moi, le déluge” (162—63). 
ese arguments overlap with the analysis presented in John Bellamy 
Foster and Robert W. McChesney, The Endless Crisis: How Monopoly- 
Finance Capital Produces Stagnation and Upheaval from the USA to China 
(Monthly Review Press, 2012). However, while Krugman and DeLong sull 
place their diminishing hopes on a policy shift in the United States and other 
advanced economies, Foster and McChesney argue that the system has 
entered a new phase of monopoly-finance capital in which stagnation and 
financialization are locked in a kind of symbiotic embrace. This is further 
complicated by the growth of a financial power elite— the main beneficiary of 
neoliberalism, representing the antithesis of the Keynesian "euthanasia of the 
rentier.” What is required in this situation is clearly something far more 
radical than contemplated by Keynes: a sharp break with the current system of 
power and a long revolution. (The planetary environmental crisis and the 
limits of capital accumulation in that respect make this even more necessary.) 
But what about China? Isn't it the locomotive to save capitalism in the 
crisis? Increasingly, the more realistic economists even in the mainstream are 
saying, No. In the view of Michael Pettis, professor of finance at Peking 
University, in "The Urbanization Fallacy,” China Financial Markets blog, 
July 10, 2013 (synopsis at http://globaleconomicanalysis.blogspot.com 
/2013/ 07/china-urbanization-growth- fallacy. html), China is in a severe period 
of economic dislocation, which explains its growth slowdown, and increasing 
financial instability. “China,” Pettis writes, “cannot rebalance the economy 
and it cannot reduce its growing credit risk until it thoroughly overhauls the 
growth model and the capital allocation process, and it simply cannot do 
either at economic growth rates at much above 3-4%,” which would mean a 
drop in growth rates by 50 percent or more. For Pettis, China is suffering 
from many years of “overinvestment.” As stated in The Endless Crisis: 
"Overinvestment [in China] has been accompanied by increasing financial 
fragility raising the question of a ‘China Bubble" (162). These and other 


contradictions of the Chinese accumulation process are now coming to the 


re. 

Indeed, in societies. throughout the world— Brazil, Turkey, China, 
Greece, Spain—the recent structural crisis of capital is generating a new spirit 
of mass protest. Even the United States is unlikely to prove immune. This 
would not have surprised Magdoff and Sweezy in the 1980s. “Stagnation 
theory," they wrote in Stagnation and the Financial Explosion, "tells us" that 
the system of monopoly capital "is always tending to bog down under the 
weight of its own contradictions, and the conditions that foster a new lease on 
life, like major wars and speculative manias, do enormous damage and soon 
lose their efficacy. Stagnation theory, in short, teaches us that what we need is 
not the reform of monopoly capitalism but its replacement by a system that 
organizes economic activity not for the greater glory of capital but to meet the 


needs of people to lead decent, secure, and to the extent possible, creative 
lives" (24—25). 
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manner. For instance while giving the details of Hindu Jagaran Manch 
(HJM), the book says, "From the point of view of Hindu awakening this kind 
of forums (HJM) at present are active in 17 states with different names like 
"Hindu Manch' in Delhi, 'Hindu Munani' in Tamil nadu, 'Hinduekjut' in 
Maharashtra. [hese are forums, not associations or organizations, that's why 
it is not required to have membership, registration and elections". It is clear 
that these work together to avoid scrutiny by law and government. Such an 
organisational mode provides an opportunity for the RSS to disown anybody, 
as convenient. BJP, RSS, VHP and other Sangh outfits on 8th September 
held a meeting to discuss coordination strategy in preparation for Lok Sabha 
polls. The conclave discussed the issues that need to be taken to the people 
from the block level upwards. They also said that the meeting would "chalk 
out strategy” for better coordination between Sangh organisations. The Sangh 
outhts, it is said, plan to carry out programmes to reach out to all sections— 
minorities, SC, OBCs, tribals, women and the young—in tandem. This is a 
programme that dispenses with "allies"-—the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
is preparing to take on the rest of the political parties. 

One key to their confidence is belief that they now have the support of key 
centers of capital, even beyond what Vajpayee was able to achieve. And 
there is reason to believe that is the case given the hype from the corporate 
media on the issue of "Gujarat Model" with the headlines "Modi moves 
centre-stage!", "Modi storms in as the BJP’s PM candidate." "It's Narendra 
Modi vs Rahul Gandhi!” "Modi wants to serve the nation". Looking forward, 
the corporate and financial masters might well prefer the efficiency with which 
Modi has implemented the neo-liberal policies in Gujarat. As Atul Sood in 
Poverty Amidst Prosperity-Essays on the trajectory of development of Gujarat, 
has rightly put it— “The ‘rule of law’ in Gujarat, has meant more of ‘political 
culture of authoritarianism’... This might explain the high incidence of labour 
unrest in Gujarat, but interestingly, it is the culture of authoritarianism, which 
gives faith and belief to the investor, to invest in Gujarat, even when the 
authoritarians has manifested itself more recently in spectacular form in act of 
violence against religious minorities, scheduled tribes and lower castes.” 

As reported in The Indian Express earlier this year, Anil Ambani, head of 
India's third-largest telecommunications company, sitting beside Modi on the 
dais of Vibrant Gujarat-2013, said "Narendrabhai has Arjuna-like clarity of 
vision. Narendrabhai literally is the lord of men, a leader among leaders and 
the king among kings." Reliance Industries chairman Mukesh Ambani, who 
flanked Modi on the other side, described the CM as "a leader with a grand 
vision". Describing Gujarat's progress as "stunning", Ron Somers, the 
president of US-India Business Council, said Modi had set a new benchmark 
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of "progress trumps politics". Even the unofficial EU boycott of Modi has 
now been ended over a lunch in residence of Michael Steiner, Germany's 
envoy to India in January. The boycott stemmed from the 2002 pogroms in 
Gujarat. U.S. State Department is yet to reconsider its 2005 decision to 
revoke Modi's visa, but when it does one should not be surprised. 

In our mainstream media dissent in Modi’s Gujarat is rarely mentioned. It 
would appear that, unlike other states, farmers’ protests or acts of violence by 
disadvantaged groups do not seem to occur. As Praful Biswai writes, the 
reason is the "lionising of Mr. Modi by Indian businessmen and the corporate 
media. They depict him as a Knight in Shining Armour who will rescue 
India from economic stagnation, poverty, and missed opportunities towards 
‘progress,’ and promote the ‘Gujarat Model’ of development....Big Business 
loves the 'Gujarat Model’ precisely because it likes imbalances biased towards 
private industry and because Modi lavishes favours upon capital through huge 
tax write-offs.” 

The RSS also counts on evidence of increasing religiosity. According to. 
the 2007 State of the Nation Survey conducted by the Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies (CSDS) for IBN-CNN-Hindustan Times, "[a] mong 
Indians, the level of religiosity has gone up considerably during the last five 
years. While 30 per cent said they had become more religious during the last 
five years, only 5 per cent mentioned in negative." The same survey poll also 
found that education and exposure to modern urban life seems to make 
Indians more, not less religious: "urban educated Indians are more religious 
than their rural and illiterate counterparts ...religiosity has increased more in 
small towns and cities than in villages." 

Meera Nanda in her book The God Market : How Globalization is 
Making India More Hindu perfectly assesses the present condition— 

“Popular Hinduism is undergoing a great resurgence... . rich and the 
poor alike are turning to gods and gurus; pujaris, a vastu 
shastris, spiritual advisers are all doing a thriving business. What may 
seem like a paradox, the resurgence of popular Hinduism is happening 
not against the grain of Indian secularism, but because of it. The Indian 
brand of secularism has allowed the state to maintain an intimate and 
nurturing relationship with the majority religion. As the neo-liberal state 
has entered into a partnership with the private sector, a cosy triangular 
relationship has emerged between the state, the corporate sector, and the 
Hindu establishment.... he state-temple-corporate complex is creating 
new institutional spaces where Hinduism is renewing itself so as to 
remain relevant to the new social context created by the global political 
economy. But in the process of renewing itself, it is also taking on 
nationalistic overtones b turning rituals into politicized assertions of 
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much difference from previous experience—either fear of Modi will push a 
slapdash majority behind another five years of Chidambaram&Co 
corruption and economic polarization, or a BJP-led government will follow 
the same "free market" policies accompanied by a small dose of its communal 
program. One way or another, the electoral fraud: of "choice": will be 
accomplished. But looked at from a longer. perspective, things may be 
moving toward more dramatic events. 

For the great majority—those to whom the price of onions is a very 
serious daily concern—life has been increasingly difficult. The Manmohan 
Singh-Chidambaram regime is worn-out and mired in endless scams and 
corruption. For reasons of which we are all too familiar, the real alternative 
from the Left will be not be an available option in the Great Electoral 
Festival. The RSS has realized that large sections of people desire 
change—and would not bóther to analyze what is the change that the RSS 
and its. political affiliate BJP stand for. One should not ignore the recent 
report of the meeting between BJP veteran LK Advani and Rashtriya 
_ Swayamsevak Sangh chief Mohan Bhagwat; it is most unusual for the RSS 
to come out with a statement on the meeting between two top leaders. These ` 
relations are normally presented as unofficial. The BJP is now openly under 
the control’ of the RSS. On this occasion, the RSS forced all dissenting 
senior leaders of the BJP to acquiesce in declaring Modi as the PM 
candidate. The RSS notjust appoints the BJP's leadership but also controls 
the organisation even in micro matters. What this means is that all those who 
expect a new BJP government to follow a centre-right path independent from 
RSS control are mistaken. This is not a second version of the Vajpayee 
experience, when Hindutva initiatives were sidelined in the interest of 
pushing the "free market reforms" under which we have suffered now for 
more than two decades. The lesson the RSS have drawn from the 2004 
election is that a new BJP-led national government following the "free market 
reforms" path will in its turn be rejected; they beheve that 2014 offers an 
opportunity for a long-lasting domination. 

Param Vaibhav Ke Path Par (On The Road To Great Glory) written by 
Sadanand Damodar Sapre, and published in 1997 by Suruchi Prakashan, 
Jhandewalan, New Delhi, the central publication house of the RSS, lists the 
many dozens of organisations. maintained by the RSS in India. Many of 
these organisations have been put together i in a true fascist and clandestine 
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When the last of the British army departed on February 28, 1948, they 
marched to the Gateway of India— not yet obstructed by yellow concrete 
barricades—and played their regimental march. When the British army 
surrendered to the allied rebel Continental army and the French army and 
navy at Yorktown, Virginia on October 19, 1781, the tradition is that the 


‘British fifes (bashis) and drums played a popular marching tune of the "n 
"The World Turned Upside Down". 


- The imperial point of view persists, even after almost a century has e 
since the November Revolution in Russia gave the rest of us a 
different-turned right side up, so to speak—perspective. Among the tasks of 
critical left media is the endless process of reversing the perspective of stories 
from the mass media; another way of putting itis "ideology critique”. A clear 
instance is the "Global Competitiveness Report 2013" of the World 


| Economic Forum, the Swiss organisation that every year gathers some 2500 
' of the richest and most powerful people in the world (“extremely narrow 


highly privileged elites" in the words of Noam Chomsky) at the Alpine resort 
town of Davos. With their various "partners"—in India the Confederation of 
Indian Industry (CID, in Bangladesh the Centre for Policy Dialogue 
(CPD), in Nepal the Centre for Economic Development and 
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The Epochal Crisis 
John Bellamy Foster 


It is an indication of the sheer enormity of the historical challenge 
confronting humamty in our time that the worst economic crisis since the 
Great Depre-ssion. sometimes now called the Second Great Depression, is 
overshadowed by the larger threat of planetary catastrophe, raising the 
question of the Icng-term survival of innumerable species—including our 
own.’ An urgent necessity for the world today is therefore to develop an 
understanding of the interconnections between the deepening impasse of the 
capitalist economy and the rapidly accelerating ecological threat—itself a by- 
product of capitalist development. 

I shall use the term “epochal crisis" here to refer to the convergence of 
economic and ecclogical contradictions in such a way that the material 
conditions of society as a whole are undermined, posing the question of a 
historical transition to a new mode of production. This can be distinguished 
from the ordinary developmental crises that punctuate the history of 
capitalism. Such an epochal crisis, as Jason Moore has argued, characterized 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism from the late medieval period to the 
seventeenth century—a crisis of an entire historical epoch that was equally 
ecological, econom.c, and social in its manifestations, stretching from recurrent 
famine, the Black Death, and soil exhaustion to peasant revolts and the 
escalation of warfare." An even more momentous epochal crisis than the one 
that produced the transition from feudalism to capitalism, I will argue, is 
occurring today, a-ising from the unlimited expansion of a capitalist system 
geared to a process of abstract wealth creation. 

Contrary to economic myth, the system of capitalist production and 
exchange does no: take the form of simple commodity production, or the 
circuit C-M-C, in which a commodity (C), representing a definite, qualitative 
use value is exchanged for money (M), which is then exchanged for a another 
commodity (C), representing a different use value—to be simply consumed in 


Parts of the argumeat on epochal crisis here were presented in three overlapping keynote 
addresses in: (1) Esslingen, Germany on May 20, 2013 at a conference on Marxist thought 
organized by the Berün Institute of Critical Theory (Inkrn T) and the Historisch-Kritisches 
Wörterbuch Des Marxi-nus; (2) New York City on June 9, 2013, at the Closing Plenary of the 
Left Forum; and (3) Dublin on June 27, 2013, at the annual conference of the International 
Association for Mediz and Communication Research. The argument has been revised and 
updated based on the original notes for these talks. 
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the end. Rather, in line with what Marx termed the "general formula of 
capital" or M-C-M', money (M) is exchanged for labor power and 
commodities with which to produce a new commodity (C), to be sold for more 
money (M' = M + Am or surplus value). Hence, it is not use value, 
fulfilling concrete, qualitative needs, that constitutes the aim of capitalist 
production, but rather exchange value, generating profit for the capitalist. The 
abstract, purely quantitative nature of this process, moreover, means that there 
is no end to the incentive of seeking more money or surplus value, since M’ 
leads in the next circuit of production to a drive to obtain M", followed by the 
drive to obtain M” in the circuit after that, in an unending sequence of 
accumulation and expansion. 

Characteristic of monopoly capitàlisti 1 is à further warping of this process 
through the displacement of natural- material use value by specifically capitalist 
use value—the only real "use" of which is to enhance exchange value for the 
capitalist. Thus wasteful and destructive commodities increasingly dominate 
production, from military hardware to superficial car model-changes, to 
excessive packaging. Here Marx’s general formula for capital, as it pertains to 
production itself, has metamorphosed into M-C*-M’, where CF stands for 
specifically capitalist use value.? 

At the more stratospheric level represented by contemporary finance, the 
general formula for capital, or M-C-M', is being increasingly supplanted by 
the circuit of speculative capital, M-M', in which the production.of use values 
disappears altogether and money simply begets more money. What 
economists call "the real economy" or the realm of commodity production 
associated with GDP is thus being subordinated in the irrational logic of 
today’s phase of monopoly-finance capital to a process of wealth generation 
organized around financial-asset appreciation and dependent on an unending 
series of financial bubbles. Financial capital more and more rules the roost, 
largely disconnected from the real economy of commodity production and: usé 
value. 

Behind the worldwide veil of capitalist value relations, hek of 
millions, even bilions, of people are poor and destitute, often lacking the 
most basic prerequisites of material existence— adequate food, water, 
clothing, housing, employment, healthcare, and a non-toxic environment— 
due to the failures and contradictions of accumulation. Meanwhile, what 
ecologists call "real wealth," i.e., the product of nature itself, is being 
extracted from the environment on an ever-increasing scale devoid of any 
concern for either the rationality of production or the sustainability of 
natural systems, thereby robbing both present and future generations. Since 
unequal exchange relations with respect to both nature and labor prevail 
within the international economy this robbery falls disproportionately on 
poorer nations, a portion of whose natural use values (and economic 
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surplus) is systematically siphoned off to enrich nations at the apex of the 
global imperialist pyramid.? 

Everywhere the narrow rationality of monopoly-finance capital is coming 
into conflict with real-material relations, undermining real production and real 
wealth—indeed tke entire realm of use value, human well being, and life 
itself—generating a growing socio-ecological malaise that is spreading in all 
directions at once. “Capitalist economic rationality,” Samir Amin writes in 
his Three Essays on Marx’s Value Theory (2013), has been transformed in 
the twenty-first ceatury into “social irrationality on the scale of the human 
race" and the earta as a whole.® To understand the full significance of this it 


is essential to explore in much greater detail both the economic and ecological 
dimensions of capitalism's epochal crisis. 


The Economic Dimensions 


The economic dimensions of the epochal crisis can be described in terms 
of three mutually reinforcing trends: monopolization, stagnation, and 
financialization—combined, at the world level, with the global labor arbitrage. 
The late nineteen-h century and the beginning of the twentieth century saw 
the emergence of the monopoly stage of capitalism, arising out of the 
concentration and centralization of capital. The typical firm is now a quasi- 
monopoly or oligopoly with considerable monopoly power with respect to 
price, output, and investment. Industries within the manufacturing sector of 
the economy are highly concentrated, dominated by a few giant firms 
benefitting from substantial monopoly rents. The same is true in the sphere of 
finance where the big four U.S. banks own almost half the country’s total 
banking assets. In 2007, at the outset of the Great Financial Crisis, the 200 
largest U.S. corporations accounted for over 30 percent of all gross profits in 
the economy (up from 13 percent in 1950), while the world's 500 largest 
firms were taking in about 35—40 percent of all global revenue (up from less 
than 20 percent in 1960). What is often described as increasing international 
competition is in reality the intensified global rivalry of monopolistic firms 

engaged in a mixture of price collusion and various forms of non-price 
competition." 

These giant, globe-straddling corporations enjoy widening eit margins, 

generating increasing problems of inequality and surplus capital absorption, and 
slowing down the overall rate of accumulation, particularly at the core of the 
capitalist world economy. Stagnation rather than rapid growth is therefore the 
normal state of the monopoly capitalist economy, partially counteracted at times 
by specific historical factors (such as wars, epoch-making innovations, the sales 
effort, and financialization) ? 

What Paul Sweezy referred to as “the financialization of the capital 
accumulation process” has been the main means in which monopoly capital in 
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recent decades has adapted to this deepening economic stagnation.? Faced 
with the difficulty of profitably absorbing the enormous potential economic 
surplus at their disposal, big corporations and wealthy investors increasingly 
poured their surplus capital into the financial sphere in order to secure high 
speculative returns. Financial institutions responded to this additional demand 
for their products by supplying an endless array of new, exotic speculative 
opportunities (junk bonds, derivatives, options, hedge funds, etc.) leading to 
an explosion of credit/debt. Even commodity producing corporations such as 
General Electric and General Motors set up financial divisions to try to 
capture some of the profits to be made in finance. The result was a series of 
financial bubbles lifting the economy but at the cost of the greater fragility of 
the entire system. Eventually, this new financial superstructure took on a life 
of its own, dominating over production, with decision-making migrating more 
and more from corporate boardrooms to financial markets. !? 

The whole logic of the system under the current phase of monopoly- 
finance capital is therefore one in which the accumulation of capital in the 
traditional sense, 1.e., centered on real capital formation, is being subordinated 
to an increasingly abstract process of wealth generation through the promotion 
of financial-asset appreciation. M-C-M' has given way to M-M'—Aa possibility 
that Marx raised and Keynes feared.!! 

At the international level the system is governed by ilie global- labor 
arbitrage, whereby giant, multinational firms seek out the lowest unit labor 
costs worldwide, shifting the greater part of industrial production to export 
zones in the global South and spurring the growth of a handful of export- 
dependent emerging economies. Imperialist relations are intensified worldwide 
through an accelerated process of unequal economic exchange (where the 
difference in the wages is greater than the difference in the productivities) and 
a general system of imperial rent.!^ Not surprisingly under these conditions, 
the average annual per capita GDP of developing countries. (excluding 
China) was a mere 6.1 percent of that of the G7 countries (the United 
States, Japan, Germany, France, the United Kingdom, Italy, and Canada) in 
1970—1989, dropping to 5.6 percent in 1990—2006 (ust prior to the Great 
Financial Crisis) ."° 


The Ecological Dimensions 


The ecological dimensions of the epochal crisis are best understood in 
terms of Marx's analysis of the metabolism of nature and society— extended to 
take into account the relations of monopoly capitalism. In Marx's 
conception, production existed as a social process within “the universal 
metabolism of nature." Maternal use values were appropriated from “the 
natural world" and transformed by production into social use values to fit 
"human needs." This constituted "the universal condition for the metabolic 
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interaction between nature and man, and as such is a natural condition of 
human life." 

Marx viewed what he called “extractive industry" — "the fish caught in 
water...or the wood felled in the primeval forest, or the ore brought up out of 
the pit"—in terms of natural use values (real wealth) provided by nature 
independent of human labor. He wrote in Capital: "The earth, on the one 
hand, labour on the other...are material elements of any process of 
production," related to the universal metabolic process of nature, and thus not 
reducible to "social forms."! This conception of elemental natural conditions 
to which society must conform led him to develop his critique of the 

“irreparable rift in the interdependent process of social metabolism" 
associated with capitalism's transgression of “the natural laws of life itself"! 
So universal was this rift in the metabolism between nature and society under 
industrial capitalism—treflected in the robbing of the soil of its nutrients 
shipped to the city in the form of food and fiber with the resulting pollution of 
urban centers—that it extended to international trade, with some countries in 
effect robbing others of their soil within a general process of ecological 
imperialism.” 

How is this analysis of the metabolism of nature and society developed by 
Marx to be applied to today’s epochal crisis? There is now an extensive body 
of work utilizing Marx’s concept of metabolic rift to analyze today’s ecological 
problems.!? However, the other, more commodity-related, part of the analysis 
of the nature-society metabolism, concerned specifically with the role of use- 
value production, has barely been addressed in an ecological context. A 
crucial question is how the changing use-value structure of the economy has 
contributed to planetary ecological degradation. Marx himself provided us 
with few direct clues in this area. Although he pointed to the existence of 
specifically capitalist use values (such as the lock designed by the locksmith 
who thus benefitted from the criminality promoted by the system) as well as to 
what he referred to as “use values" that occupy “a higher rank in the system of 
needs" (hence a hierarchy of social needs), he did not systematically analyze 
such phenomena related to the historical development of use values, since they 
were relatively unimportant in the competitive capitalism of his day.!? 

The answer to the question of the ecological implications of the changing 
use-value structure of the capitalist economy must therefore be sought in the 
historical shift from competitive to monopoly capitalism— extending beyond 
Marx’s time. Thorstein Veblen provided the main outlines of such an analysis 
at the outset of the twentieth century in his 1923 book, Absentee Ownership and 
Business Enterprise in Recent Times. Veblen argued that the production of 
waste—which he had defined in The Theory of the Leisure Class as expenditure 


that “does not serve human life or human-well being as a whole" —had become 
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integral to the new corporate economy as a means of enhancing sales and profits 
in face of limited demand. Such unproductive expenditures had penetrated so 
deeply into the entire structure of production, he suggested, that "the distinction 
between workmanship and salesmanship has progressively been blurred. . .until 
it will doubtless hold true now that the shop-cost of many articles produced for 
the market is mainly chargeable to the production of saleable appearances, 
ordinarily meretricious. "^? 

Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy expanded upon this argument in 1966 in 
Monopoly Capital. Building on both Marx and Veblen, they dealt extensively 
with the growth of economic waste as a means of surplus absorption—4n such 
varied forms as military spending, the sales effort, and FIRE. (finance, 
insurance, and real estate). The sales effort, they insisted, had grown so 
prodigiously under monopoly capitalism that the use-value structure of the 
economy could no longer be viewed as a rational expression of production 
costs. What they called "the interpenetration effect" thus stood for this 
intermixing of sales costs and production costs with the result that an ever- 
larger proportion of what were considered costs of production were in fact 
forms of waste imposed by the system, i.e., specifically capitalist use values 
(CE). Product obsolescence was intentionally built into consumer durables, 
while consumer goods were structurally designed overall at enormous expense 
to promote extreme, acquisitive forms of buying behavior. With waste 
associated with marketing penetrating into the deep structure of production 
under the regime of the giant corporation, the buyer had no choice but to pay 
for such unproductive costs—included in the price of even the most necessary 
wage goods as a condition of their availability. All of this was deemed 
“rational” and “efficient” by a monopoly-capitalist economy continually beset 
by problems of saturated markets, slow growth, and 
unemployment/underemployment.?! 

The essential problem, then, in the critique of monopoly capitalism, as 
Baran explained in a letter to Sweezy on December 19, 1961, was to account 
for the economic “output imputable to misused input—and by ‘misused’ I 
mean here exploited in the Marxian sense, wasted in our sense [i.e., “not 
conducive to and not required for the health, happiness and development of 
man”], unemployed in the Keynesian sense.” Viewed “critically and 
negatively,” this meant: “no air conditioned nightmares like Chase Manhattan 
buildings, no motorized monsters to the tune of 60 million, no rape of the 
country by superhighways and billboards.” There was no feasible way, of 
course, of calculating all of the misused input and the resulting economic (and 
ecological) waste. But the enormity, even predominance, of this general 
phenomenon was not to be denied. The sheer magnitude of such 
unproductive expenditures stood in a negative way for the potential of a more 
rational, more sustainable society to satisfy real human needs. What Peter 
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Custers, building on Baran and Sweezy's Monopoly Capital in his 
Questioning Globalized Militarism (2006), has termed "negative use values" 
are clearly visible today in the U.S. trillion-dollar-a-year war machine, but 
also in the products—all too often toxic—that are the basis of everyday 
consumption.” 

All of this relates to what Juliet Schor has called “the materiality 
paradox.” This is the notion that what we produce and what we consume is, 
at present, determined less by the product’s material use value than by the 
symbolic worth that is placed on it in terms of social status and the fulfillment 
of psychological needs—as inculcated by modern marketing. From this 
standpoint, as Raymond Williams declared, the problem is not that we are 
"too matenalist” but that we are “not materialist enough.” A high- 
consumption, throwaway society in which the world of commodities has been 
transformed by advertising into a “magic kingdom” devoted to the pursuit of 
symbolic needs will inevitably be destructive of its environmental 
surroundings.?^ 

The wider ecological irrationality of modem: production includes the 
extraordinary misuse of natural inputs, notably energy resources. As Barry 
Commoner argued in 1976, in a talk entitled “Oil, Energy, and Capitalism,” 
the “social use values” of the modern capitalist economy were produced in an 
energy-intensive and thermodynamically inefficient manner, merely in order to 
save on labor.cost—since capitalism, as Marx had nghtly pointed out, was 
geared to the displacement of labor in order to hold down wages. For example, 
handbags, Commoner explained, were increasingly made out of plastic instead 
of leather, despite the far greater energy input required in the case of the former, 
merely because this served to reduce labor cost (due to the substitution of fossil- 
fuel energy for labor input), providing wider profit margins. The socially 
irrational nature of this structure of production was evident in the generation of 
a larger reserve army of t the unemployed side-by-side with enormously enhanced 
ecological degradation.” 

From a global perspective it is important to recognize that the penphery of 
the world capitalist system is subject to most Gf not all) of the economic and 
ecological contradictions of monopoly capitalism described above, while also 
being subject to those specific inequities imposed by imperialism. The pillage 
of the global South has never depended simply on unequal economic 
exchange but has also relied throughout on unequal ecological exchange. Here 
it is significant that Howard T. Odum, one of the foremost systems ecologists 
of the twentieth century, was also the leading analyst of the process of unequal 
ecological exchange. Crucial to Odum’s approach, which was derived partly 
from Marx, was the conception of what he called “real wealth” in the form of 
embodied energy (emergy) incorporated in a natural or social product."? On 
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this basis Odum was able to demonstrate that exchanges of goods produced in 
the periphery of the world economy typically encompassed more embodied 
energy taken from the free environment (outside of monetary relations) than 
the goods of countries producing in the center of the world economy, creating 
a net loss of embodied energy or real wealth for the peripheral countries in any 
international market exchange of goods. 

“Free trade," Odum wrote, “is an ideal based on the assumption of 
equitable exchange.... But free trade made developed countries rich, with 
high standards of living, leaving less developed countries devastated.” The 
underlying reason for this is that goods produced in the periphery generally 
contained more “free gifts” of nature (not included in the labor-based value 
accounting of the capitalist economy) than was the case for goods produced in 
center countries. For example, Odum calculated that in the 1980s and ‘90s 
Ecuador was exporting as much as ten times more embodied energy than it 
was importing through the normal mechanism of “free trade.” In contrast the 
United States under the same system of free trade exported only half as much 
embodied energy as it imported (and countries such as the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Japan only a quarter as much). Trade between the global 
North and the global South, he argued, thus took the form of imperial 
capitalism," in which rich nations gained at the expense of poor." This 
inequality is further exacerbated by the migration of polluting industries from 
the global North to the global South——so as to concentrate the toxic effects of 
production in the latter and the benefits, in the form of economic surplus 
- monopolized by multinational corporations, in the former. 


An Epochal Revolution 


In the foregoing analysis I have argued that the epochal crisis of our time 
emanates from a dangerous and disruptive intersection of economic and 
ecological contradictions traceable to the growing distortion, displacement, 
and degradation of natural-material use values. This is tied not only to the 
accumulation process directly, but also to the acceleration of environmental 
throughput that it entails, and the accompanying rift in the biogeochemical 
processes of the planet. 

In Marx's hopeful vision, “mankind. ..inevitably sets itself only such tasks 
as it is able to solve, since closer examination will always show that the 
problem itself arises only when the material conditions for its. solution are 
already present or at least in the course of formation." Today the material 
potential exists—both economically and ecologically—to overcome the 
epochal crisis of our times. [his potential is manifested in the exploitation, 
waste, idle capacity, displacement of use values, and rapacious destruction of 
real wealth that characterizes the present system. [he gigantic misuse of 
human and natural resources that constitutes the modern capitalist economy 
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means that we already have the potential many times over to redirect 
production and consumption to meet human needs and to practice 
conservation on a global level, creating a society of ecological sustainability 
and substantive equality. 

Accomplishing this though means breaking with capitalism's expansionist 
drive, which is now destroying the earth as a "safe operating space for 
humanity," through the crossing of critical. planetary boundaries. This is 
manifested in such planetary rifts as: climate change, ocean acidification, 
destruction of the ozone layer, species extinction, the disruption of the 
nitrogen and phosphorus cycles, loss of freshwater, loss of land cover, aerosol 
loading, and chemical pollution.” 

For capitalism time is money and the future of humanity and the earth is 
therefore systematically discounted within the cash nexus. Monopoly capital 
alters the use-value structure of the economy itself, generating specifically 
capitalist use values that are frequently negative in character, in order to 
accelerate commodity circulation, the level of environmental throughput, and 
overall production—with the sole object of generating more wealth for the 
wealthy in the present.” Aprés moi, le déluge! is thus the spirit of capitalism, 
particularly in its present phase of monopoly-finance capital.* It follows that the 
current epochal crisis requires a no less epochal transition from one mode of 
production to another, reminiscent of the transition from feudalism to capitalism, 
but on a far bigger scale. Indeed, what is needed, to quote István Mészáros, is 
the kind of “global epochal...structural change advocated by Marx." 

How wil the necessary revolutionary transition come about? I am 
convinced that objective forces today are progressively erasing previous 
distinctions between workplace exploitation and environmental degradation — 
as capitalism universally undermines all real-material conditions of production. 
This dramatic change is occurring more rapidly in the global South than the 
global North. As a result we are seeing in places as diverse as China, India, 
Egypt, Turkey, South Africa, Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, and even parts of 
North America (for example in the larger movement growing up around 
Canada’s indigenous-led Idle No More) the emergence of what could be 
called an “environmental working class” arising out of wider alliances of 
oppressed groups around degraded material conditions. This broadening of 
working-class struggles into environmental struggles and the forging of diverse 
community alliances should not surprise us, since the early struggles of the 
working class in Europe were directed as much at the toxicity of the industrial 
centers in which workers were compelled to live as at the exploitation within 
the factories. The extensive privatization engineered by what Naomi Klein 
has aptly designated as “disaster capitalism” is producing in response a new 
ecological sociability, embracing a vision of human production in its most 
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fundamental sense as the metabolism of nature and society.” 

Central to the epochal crisis, as we have seen, is the misuse of natural- 
material use values, both within production narrowly conceived, and also 
within what Marx called "the metabolic interaction of nature and society," or 
human production in its widest, most dialectical sense. All material relations, 
whether economic, cultural-communal, or environmental, are affected. We are 
therefore approaching a historical moment—a product of the vast creative 
destructiveness of capitalism in our age—when these various material 
conditions will no longer be as disconnected as they have been for most of the 
past century. Although all sorts of conflicts remain within working 
communities around labor, environmental, and cultural issues—with the 
powers that be doing their best to disunite workers in line with the age-old 
principle of divide and conquer—the objective conditions are nonetheless 
emerging that are creating the potential for a larger material alliance against 
the system. This will likely take the form of a co-revolutionary struggle, in the 
sense suggested by David Harvey, embodying an alliance of gender, race, 
class, indigenous, and environmental movements.?* 

All of this depends of course on the rise to prominence of an 
environmental working class (and ecological peasantry) capable of initiating a 
broad, counter-hegemonic struggle for the fulfillment of human needs in line 
with the fundamental biogeochemical processes of the planet—a world of 
substantive equality and ecological sustainability. There is no doubt that this 
is an objective necessity and that it will increasingly become a subjective one as 
well. Yet, there is no certainty as to the future of humanity. The very 
continuation of the human species along with most of the other “higher” forms 
of life is now in doubt. The future and even survival of humanity thus rests as 
never before on the revolutionary struggle of humanity itself. 
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Continued from page 62 
The march 50 Years ago was, after all, a march “For Jobs and Freedom,” 


and its focus was every bit as economic as it was juridical and social.... As 
two excellent books about the march and the men who made it happen—-The 
March on Washington by William P. Jones and A Freedom Budget for All 
Americans by Paul Le Blanc and Michael D. Yates—make clear, the march 
was initially conceived in late 1962 primanly to spotlight the growing 
unemployment, underemployment, and job discrimination plaguing African 

ericans in northern cities. 

The second of the two books mentioned here has just been published by 
Monthly Review Press. 


Continued from page 64 


When it comes to "capacity to retain talent" slavery is, beyond doubt, tops. 

The "Global Competitiveness Report" of the World Economic Forum and 
its reflection in our business press is indeed "Ihe World Turned Upside 
Down". Let us then take a second look at the category "Cooperation in labor- 
employer relations", and suggest that this is the key category of all categories, 
the key to what distinguishes decent people from those enthusiastic about 
enslaving children and working them to death. Let us take this category from 
the "Global Competitiveness Report", turn it around and call it "class 
struggle”. In their ranking, put right-side up, now South African labour wins 
the gold medal, cruising to victory with balls to spare, with Venezuela barely 
edging out Nepal for the silver. A great performance by the workers and 
peasants of Nepal, especially in comparison to Bangladesh coming in 53rd 
and India far down at 88th. And taking our text from the business press, let 
us—in good nature-shake our heads and say to the Indian proletariat that 


there is a need to improve in this area. 
a d 
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Harry Magdoff 


To mark the centenary this year of the birth of Harry Magdoff, born August 
21, 1913, Monthly Review is publishing the following talk found in his 
papers, and originally entitled "Primitive Accumulation." The precise date and 
occasion of the talk is unknown. However, an inspection of the contents 
suggests that it was probably delivered not long after the publication of Arghiri 
Emmanuel's article “White-Settler Colonialism and the Myth of Investment 
Imperialism,” in the May-June 1972 issue of New Left Review, and before 
the publication of Magdoff's long article, "Colonialism: European Expansion 
Since 1763," which appeared in the fifteenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica late in 1974. It appears that the audience was aware in advance 
of the two topics to be discussed: Marx’s treatment of “So-Called Primitive 
Accumulation” in volume 1 of Capital and Emmanuel’s article on “White- 
Settler Colonialism.” 

The extant manuscript was missing one page and consisted of a mixture of 
text and extensive footnotes, containing substantial supplementary material not 
necessarily included in the talk itself. In order to make it more readable I edited 
the original manuscript, incorporating much of the material from the footnotes 
into the text, and making minimal changes in the text. Editorial endnotes have 
been added, while the footnotes are Magdoff's own. The title was changed 
slightly to better reflect the contents of the piece. 

The argument itself is separated into two parts, the first of which addresses 
issues around Marx's use of the concept of "Primitive Accumulation" (more 
correctly Primary Accumulation). Magdoff uses this both as a means of 
discussing Marx's historical-deductive method and also as a means of 
explaining the complexity of the notion of Primitive Accumulation itself—a 
concept that Marx had taken over from the earlier classical political economists. 
In discussing the concept Magdoff addresses three of its aspects: (1) the creation 
of a capital fund for investment; (2) formation of a working class or proletariat; 
and (3) the making of an internal market. All of this is related in his discussion 
to the development of capitalism as a world system and the question of 
imperialism down to the present day. A central point for Magdoff was the depth 
of Marx’s historical scholarship, which could not be simply sidestepped by the 
adoption of pseudo-theoretical formulae. 

The second part of the argument focuses on the article by Emmanuel 
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referred to above. Monthly’ Review Press had published a translation of 
Emmanuel's Unequal Exchange: A Study of the Imperialism of Trade two 
years before. But Magdoff is concerned here directly only with Emmanuel" 
New Left Review article. The dispute has to do with the latter's attempt to 
present imperialism in terms of trade relations and an atavistic while-settler 
colonialism (often in conflict with European imperialism), while sharply 
downplaying the role of investment imperialism, particularly foreign direct 
investment by multinational corporations. In Magdoff’s view, the error here was 
the failure to develop the comprehensive historical approach that characterized 
Lenin's study of imperialism, specifically his work Imperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism (which Emmanuel discounted “as only an empirical 
analysis”), and the reliance instead on more limited formulae.’ In Emmanuel’s 
case this took the form of an argument that saw imperialism primarily in terms 
of unequal trade relations, while specifically denying the role of monopoly 
capital and international investment—therefore departing from Lenin’s notion 
of late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century imperialism centered upon the 
“monopoly stage of capitalism.” In this respect, Magdoff considered 
Emmanuel’s approach a step back from the classical work of Marx, Lenin, and 
Luxemburg. 

Worse still, from Magdoff’s perspective, was the reduction by Emmanuel 
and others of Lenin’s complex, multifaceted theory of imperialism to that of 
John Hobson in his Imperialism: A Study (1902), and thus to a crude 
underconsumptionism focusing mechanically on the export of surplus capital as 
the sole basis of imperialism. In contrast, Magdoff insisted that it was Lenin’s 
approach (rivaled only by Luxemburg), by virtue of its greater 
comprehensiveness, that constituted the essential basis for a critical-Marxian 
view of contemporary imperialism. — JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


I want first to make some remarks which may sound patronizing or 
parental or grand-parental. I was tremendously impressed, in rereading the 
section on “So-called Primitive Accumulation” in volume | of Capital, with 
an element in Marx that is not fully appreciated, and that is the depth of his 
scholarship.” Because of the appeal of Marxist formulations as neat answers to 
many questions, there is a tendency for many to look for grandiose 
formulations which are supposedly “Marxist” but are based upon speculation 
rather than intensive work. Yet, the significant aspect of Marx's speculations 
is the amount of sheer digging, hard work, and enormous energy in the 
accumulated facts that show up in his sentences. Behind each statement rests 
a tremendous amount of research. Frequently there is a distinction between 
the apocalyptic Marx and Marx, the scientist —the economist. Every once in a 
while Marx writes something that is just a grand overall statement. But what 
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impressed me once again was the depth of his scholarship. 

| say this in context of my having completed a long essay on the history of 
colonialism for the Encyclopedia Britannica s next edition.? Feeling a sense of 
responsibility that an encyclopedia article has to be authoritative, I did a lot of 
reading and thinking about the field. By pure accident, I picked up The 
German Ideology, an early work of Marx and Engels, which, as noted in the 
preface to Marx’s 1859 Contribution to a Critique of Political Economy, they 
had left to the “gnawing criticism of the mice.”* That is, they left work 
unpublished if they didn’t think it good enough. I read the section on the 
extension of the world market, a matter of two pages which had to do with my 
reading on colonialism. Again, | was impressed with the meaningfulness of 
the historical summary of the commercial revolution. This was not something 
that a man just picked out of his head and developed into a theoretical 
formula. It is something in which theory and generalization played important 
roles, and where he knew precisely what he was writing about. 

Coming to the question of primitive accumulation, let me first of all make 
clear that the term "primitive" is a bad translation. The German onginal is 
ursprünglich Akkumulation which really means, if anything, "that from which 
it comes" or "primary." The word "primitive" here is therefore misleading. It 
is true that there was a period when "primitive" had a usage that was similar 
to "primary," but the development of the field of anthropology has changed 
the use of the term. There is now a clear-cut difference between the 
connotation of the word "primitive" and the word "primary." It is improbable 
that the usage of the term "primitive accumulation" will change since it has 
now become so accepted in English terminology. Nevertheless, I think we 
should be aware that this does not mean "primitive" in the sense that it is 
commonly understood today and that a better usage would imply "primary" 
or "original. v 


Aspects of Primitive Accumulation® 


People have selected from Marx’s theory of primary accumulation those 
aspects which seem to be most important in relation to the issues with which 
they are concerned. In the discussion in the Soviet Union during the 1920s 
and the very early 1930s a debate arose with regard to the economic 
principles by which socialism was to be built. The economist E.A. 
Preobrazhensky developed a thesis that socialism required a kind of primary 
or primitive accumulation parallel to that from which capitalism had grown. 
By this he was referring to only one aspect of the accumulation process: that of 
getting enough resources—call it capital fund, savings, or surplus—to put into 
further capital investment.’ For many of us in the field of economic 
development, this issue of accumulation, from the standpoint of capital or 
money, or reserves, has become the most important issue because of this 
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discussion. Because this debate applies to underdeveloped countries and to 
economic development it is a perfectly proper question to ask. 

If, however, our aim is to analyze the Marxist proposition, then more 
significant from this standpoint are two other moments of primary 
accumulation. First and more important is Marx's emphasis on the creation of 
a working class. This may seem fairly obvious to one who has carefully read 
the chapters of Capital, vol. 1, on "So-Called Primitive Accumulation," but a 
reading of the literature, especially of the bourgeois commentaries on Marx, 
demonstrates how this aspect has been completely ignored. Most of the 
discussion on Marx's theory of primary accumulation in textbooks and in 
commentary, for example, deals with the problem of financial accumulation. 
Almost none of it deals with the other issues, the key one of which, from the 
standpoint of Marx's analysis, is the creation of the working class. Implied in 
this is the issue of how a class is created that is available to work for wages, 
which is strategically the most important problem in the development of 
capitalism. 

Second, along with this issue of the creation of the working class stands 
the closely related question of the creation of an internal market. The Rosa 
Luxemburg vanation maintains that the internal market never suffices and that 
capitalism encounters a shortage of effective demand at home. Capitalism, 
therefore, must continuously create new markets by penetrating noncapitalist 
markets, by taking over either primitive or peasant agriculture which have not 
yet evolved their own commercial markets, or by going out to new colonies. 
‘This becomes the framework of her theoretical explanation of colonialism, or, 
as we call it today, imperialism.? 

In the Russian literature there was the quite different political debate 
which took place on this question between Lenin and the narodniki, or social 
revolutionaries, who argued that capitalism could not develop in Czarist 
Russia because of the absence of an internal market. Lenin develops his 
arguments in a very interesting pamphlet and a big fat book, trying to explain 
how capitalism could develop within Russia because capitalism creates its own 
markets. Lenin emphasizes the domestic aspect of it. ° 

I mention these varying viewpoints deliberately because this theme 
penetrates Marxist literature and debate. It is an object lesson because all too 
often Marxian theory is approached from the standpoint of fixed notions and 
formulas. And here on this issue of the creation of internal markets, the same 
tendency is evident. For a particular purpose, for a particular debate, Rosa 
Luxemburg emphasizes one aspect of the problem which has, in my sense, 
some relative significance, incorrect perhaps, but significant in terms of certain 
historical periods. And that has become a fixed position, and one is asked fo 
believe in this theory or not. Lenin is dealing with a completely different 
question: whether capitalism can develop within Russia. And there is, to some 
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extent, no contradiction, because one of the assumptions of Lenin’s theory is 
the creation of commercial and internal markets which is precisely one of Rosa 
Luxemburg's points, that is, the extension of the internal market by breaking 
into the noncapitalist markets. But in historical terms, these appear as two 
major conflicting tendencies, and there is an inclination to exaggerate the 
differences through the adoption of fixed formulas. In understanding such 
issues, we must be alert to recognize what a theory is intended for, what it was 
applied to, what it tries to explain, and what its limitations are within its 
historical relevance." 

Returning to the issue of the creation of a working force, which is essential 
to Marx's theory of capitalism, this can only be understood in terms of the 
theory itself, and the level of abstraction that Marx uses in his analysis. In his 
theoretical work and in the process of abstraction, Marx has a way of takirig 
into account historical development. In other words, the theoretical approach 
relying on the force of abstraction and the historical approach are intertwined. 
Marx does this by abstracting aspects of those events which he considers most 
relevant. In other words if many phenomena are occurring at the same time, 
then in the interests of abstraction, some aspects must be ignored and others 
exaggerated if necessary in order to examine how these aspects work in a more 
or less pure situation. 

The basic question in approaching these various issues then becomes what 
is most relevant, and there are various purposes and criteria of relevance. In 
my opinion, Marx uses historical relevance as the key guide to this question. 
Even the way in which Marx develops the theory of value and the theory of 
money in the first section of Capital, volume l, and proceeds with these 
further in the second and third volumes of Capital, is actually an abstraction in 
terms of historical periods. Marx proceeds from simple commodity production 
to a full capitalist society with polarization of the working class and ownership 
of the means of production in the hands of capitalists. He then moves on to a 
more competitive situation, abstracted from the competitive situation of pure 
` capitalism, in which he begins to account for the elements of monopoly, 
international trade, world exchange, and so on. In this process of abstraction, 
Marx already assumes some of the historical conditions, and the historical 
elements discussed at the end of volume | are in his mind from the start of the 
first theoretical section on commodities and money. 

'The reason that Marx's method of abstraction has relevance for us here, 
aside from understanding the history of capitalism, is in the understanding of 
the history of the underdeveloped world, and the whole development of the 
imperialist system. Because in each one of the nonadvanced capitalist 
societies, the process of "primary accumulation" has been taking place over a 
long period and is carried on under force along with whatever the economic 
process is developing. In other words, we observe in a bastardized, specialized 
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form the duplication of the process of primary accumulation taking place in 
almost all the colonial areas, and it is in that sense that we should read this 
section of Capital and examine it practically. 

The most obvious and the clearest case of all is the creation of a labor 
supply, and the purest case of this, of course, 1s Africa. The same occurs in 
Malaya, in India, and in Latin America when the Spanish first recruited 
labor to work in the mines under their control. In this instance, the technique 
of creating a work force is simply one of forcing work, in other words, a form of 
slavery. In the case of Africa, a labor supply was created directly by force and 
also indirectly through the introduction of poll and hut taxes, which drove 
labor out of non-capitalist production into wage labor. 

The creation of a labor supply continues throughout the entire process of 
primary accumulation and is today very much a live issue. An understanding 
of how this took place in concrete situations in particular countries is extremely 
important in understanding the economic problems of these countries. Thus, 
the nature of the labor supply and how it varies in different countries depends 
upon the way the labor supply was created.' 

The other fundamental question, of course, deals with the original creation 
of the "capital," so to speak, that becomes the basis for capitalist development. 
Here again, there has been a great deal of exaggeration by Marxists in 
oversimplifying the issue. The problem is not one of merely accumulating 
money [or a capital fund——Ed.]. One way of looking at this moment of the 
Marxist theory of primary accumulation is to say that by commerce, slavery, 
and other techniques, a certain number of wealthy individuals accumulated a 
large amount of money, and therefore, had the capital to invest in the 
Industrial Revolution and in large manufacturing enterprises. This, however, 
is not what Marx primarily had in mind, nor is it of particular significance 
here.” 

I see the issue in the following way, which is not exactly Marx's, and it 
may not be entirely correct; the problem for real capitalists is not only a matter 
of having enough money to invest, but the capitalist needs a rate of profit. He 


1 On colonial problems and the history of imperialism, | would very strongly recommend J.S. 
Furnivall, Colonial Policy and Practice, (Cambridge, England, 1948), and Netherlands Indies 
(Cambridge, England, 1944). The author is brilliant, a real thinking man. I feel like a 
propagandist for him, simply stemming from my own neglect of his books in earlier days. 

* One of the most disappointing chapters in this section is Chapter XXXI, "Genesis of the 
Industrial Capitalist.” Although this is an exciting and informative chapter, Marx doesn’t 
describe the genesis of the industrial capitalist! Marx obviously intended to do so or perhaps he 
didn't know the answer. He does write brilliantly about the question of merchant capital, 
commercial capital, and loan capital which took hold in different periods. This part is extremely 
important but easily takes our eye off the central issue. The question of the origin of the 
industrial capitalist just isn’t developed there in my view. This is an area that still needs 


development. 
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needs an excilement, a stimulation. Part of the process that Marx discusses, 
though not recognizable in terms of the adventurous entrepreneurial spirit, is 
an economic and psychological change in society commencing in the early 
stages of capitalism. The commercial revolution which broke down the old 
economic ties also meant that fortunes could be made, though at tremendous 
risk, and an enormous drive was released to make those fortunes. 

It is a combination of all these factors, I think, that Marx is talking about. 
It is the fact that sudden breakthroughs could be made at first with the 
opening up of new opportunities along commercial lines and then in the 
development of new markets. It is not one versus the other [1.e., the supply of 
capital or the development of the market —Ed.]. Likewise, the debate over 
whether the key development was the home or the export market in England is. 
irrelevant. It is neither one nor the other, but a combination of the two. One 
simply takes precedence in one period and the other takes precedence in 
another period. 

Here again the problem of abstraction is important, and one must be 
careful in reading controversies concerning Marx's hypothesis and evidence. 
For example, one of the more serious criticisms that bourgeois scholars have 
leveled at Marx's concept of the role of the Enclosure Acts in the creation of a 
labor supply in England has been made in the study by J.D. Chambers.” He 
argues that in certain penods when the Enclosure Acts were imposed, the 
number of people residing in the farm areas of those counties increased. 
Setting the statistical arguments aside for the moment and assuming that his 
technical methodology is correct, | am suggesting that Chambers's conclusions 
have nothing to do with this particular issue. 

In understanding Marx's approach, we must remember that he is dealing 
at different levels at different times, and within his approach, he does 
recognize that there are periods when population will increase in the rural 
areas, even within the context of the development of industrialism. In the early 
stage of capitalism, the primary steps connected with the treatment of the raw 
materials took place in the rural areas. It is only at the later stage that people 
were needed in the cities. The Enclosure Acts and the forcing people off a 
certain primary relationship to the land, together with the conditions for the 
development of job opportunity (to put it in modern terms), formed the basis 
of the early stages of manufacturing right in these rural areas. Only with later 
stages did industry become located in the cities. There is no contradiction. 
This kind of criticism, the most notable one of which is by Chambers, has 
nothing to do with the issue because he is not confronting the historical 


* J.D. Chambers, “Enclosure and the Labor Supply in the Industrial Revolution,” Economic 
History Review, 1953. Reprinted in Eric L. Jones, Agriculture and Economic Growth in 
England 1650-1815 (London: Methuen, 1967). 
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argument that Marx makes. At one point, Marx is making a generalization of 
. broad significance for a period starting with the fourteenth century until the 
end of the eighteenth century. At another time, he is talking about a 
processes in the interim stages.* 

Marxian analysis has nothing to do with the way Chambers examines‘a 
particular, isolated problem of change in population in given agricultural 
counties which, he claims, undermines Marx's theory. This in fact has nothing 
to do with Marx's analysis because included in Marx's theory and the sweep 
of his presentation are the recognition of both the long and short run with 
respect to agriculture and to the stages of development of manufacturing 
processes. Marx thus allowed room for periods of alternating cycles of 
population within the counties. Unless the population censuses are taken'in 
the context of a particular historical period [and an overall analysis of 
historical specificity, taking into account both long run and short run—E d.]; 
Marx’s hypothesis is not being examined. This criticism of Chambers is 
important in understanding the whole issue; first, of Marx’s methodology and 
its significance in understanding economic history and second, bourgeois 
methodology, which isolates questions outside of context. 

These chapters in Capital on “So-Called Primitive Accumulation” are 
particularly inspiring in terms of knowledge, history, and writing style. Even 
for economists, the whole question of development of the national debt, the 
stock market, and taxation system as part of the primary accumulation process 
are all spelled out here, briefly at times and therefore to be read with closer 
attention. [he questions of protectionism and the role of monopoly in the 
early stages of capitalism are also analyzed here. 

[ think, however, an important issue worthy of special emphasis is of the 
role of commercial supremacy that gives rise to industrial supremacy. At this 
point, let me elaborate on the hypothesis that one of the key elements in the 
history of the success of the United States has been the role of shipping and 
the development of a merchant class with commercial experience in the 
United States. The New England area and, to some extent, the Middle 
Atlantic states did not possess the export potential of agricultural staples 
which characterized the South, and later on, the West. Those areas in which 
‘an export staple became the key factor in the development of the economy, as 


* Even the so-called “corn-hog cycle” can be found in two sentences in which Marx describes 
the cyclical relationship between cattle and feed. This example is important for the 
underdeveloped worlds as well as for understanding our own society. The alternating cycle of 
corn production and hog production, which Henry Wallace was one of the first to work out for 
the United States, existed historically between cattle and feed for cattle. An upsurge in the 
cattle cycle led to a diminished demand for labor in rural areas and alternated with an upsurge 
in the food cycle which pulled population back into the agricultural areas. This analysis is nght 
there in one or two sentences in Marx. See Karl Marx, Capital, vol. | (New York: 
International Publishers, 1967), 748. 
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in the South, soon became "underdeveloped," complete with a plantation 
system, an aristocracy, a slave-and-poor-white system combined, in short, a 
typical colonial pattern. The few good ports available in the South were 
commercially undeveloped. Even as to their dominant cargo, cotton, often 
more than ten percent of all exports were shipped first to New York and from 
there trans-shipped to England, France, and other European ports. 
Manufactured goods bought in England were shipped to and then distributed 
from New York. The classic position of the metropolis can be seen very early 
in the historical development of the United States through the growth of the 
primary port of trade, complete with brokers, insurers and bankers, all mainly 
at first in British hands and then American and centralized in New York. 
The South controlled relatively little of its own shipping, even though most of 
the shipping involved cotton produced in the South, a typical 
underdevelopment-development pattern. v 

With the early development of New England as a commercial center, a 
source of indigenous economic development was to be found in the extension 
of its own merchant shipping. Natural resources helped in this respect, 
because wood and other elements were available for ship stores. But here was 
a typical non-colonial relationship. When England became involved in the 
Napoleonic wars, United States boats carried over 90 percent of the tea trade 
from the Orient to England. 

The commercial revolution also became possible with the support of the 
building of navies. For example, one of Cromwell’s first acts in power was the 
establishment of administrative standards for a professional navy which then 
came to serve a key role in the development of English commerce, the empire, 
and in maintaining English commercial and military supremacy through this 
period. Adequate discussion of the role of the navy is missing in Marx’s 
analysis. If | were to amend these chapters in Capital, I would elaborate 
further on the question of the fight for and role of naval supremacy and the 
importance of naval stores in relationship to British history.'? 


Emmanuel and the Theory of Imperialism 


In my view, Arghiri Emmanuel and others oversimplify the structure of 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism. For example, one of the minor annoyances in 
the Emmanuel article on “White-Settler Colonialism and the Myth of 
Investment Imperialism” is the unimportance with which he holds Lenin's 
“marginal work,” Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism and the notion 
that it is merely a political pamphlet based upon Hobson." 

Written in 1916 while Lenin was in Zurich, Imperialism is the result of a 
kind of information and organization of material which is not done by just 


5 This fits with Andre Gunter Frank, Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin America 
(New York: Monthly Review Press, 1967). 
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“picking” here and there. Recently the Russians published volume 39 of 
Lenin's Collected Works, and I realized that these are the notebooks of what 
he read while preparing this "marginal work" on imperialism. This ain't no 
little political tract that a guy dashes off overnight in order to meet the political 
purpose. He read the stuff; he went through the statistics; he studied banking 
structure, and industrial organization, and all that the theoretical economist 
thinks is not important, and yet which makes a hell of a lot of difference in 
understanding how society works. 

It is therefore startling that Hobson's theory of imperialism is interpreted 
by people on the right and on the left, including Emmanuel, as Lenin’s theory 
of imperialism. The whole point to Lenin’s book is to go beyond Hobson. 
Hobson’s theory of imperialism is simply an explanation of the phenomenon 
of the late nineteenth century as a move to export surplus capital. Put crudely, 
Hobson wrote that due to the unequal distribution of income, the ordinary 
European populace were unable to buy all their own production. Continued 
investment at home in that case leads merely to overproduction, and capital 
thus sought colonies abroad. This is Hobson’s, not Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism. Emmanuel’s article criticizes Lenin’s study for being a “left 
wing" theory of imperialism which develops as a system of exporting capital. 

There is one sentence in Lenin’s book from which such an inference could 
be made with respect to the question of the export of capital. Lenin writes: 
“The necessity for exporting capital arises from the fact that in a few countries 
capitalism has become ‘over-ripe’ and (owing to the backward state of 
agriculture and the impoverished state of the masses) capital cannot find 
"profitable investment.’”® But this is, in fact, only one element of his theory. 
Nevertheless, there are many Marxists who have also written extensively on 
this, taking this one sentence as the basis of Lenin's theory of imperialism. 

The question of the export of capital is an important element in Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism, but not even in this discussion is his theory based upon 
the question of surplus capital or an underconsumption theory of capitalist 
crisis. Rather Lenin places great emphasis on the role of raw material 

Jinvestment which we know to be the largest element in foreign investment in 
the underdeveloped world. This investment has nothing at all to do with a 
surplus of capital but rather with the fact that raw materials are found in these 
places. Capital exploits iron ore in Brazil, not because of a surplus of capital 
in Europe or America or Japan, but rather to gain control of the resources. 
Second, one of the main arguments Lenin presents has to do with the 
question of market control by monopolies, which certainly plays as much of a 
role in Lenin's theory of imperialism with respect to the export of capital, as 
the notion of a surplus of capital. ~ 


EPRE EPIRI a EUN ERIT 
® V.I Lenin, Imperialism (London: International Publishers, 1939), chapter 4, “The Export 
of Capital,” p. 63. 

7 With respect to the foreign direct investment of U.S. corporations, see Stephen Hymer, 
“Direct Foreign Investment and the International Operation of National Firms,” unpublished 
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Emmanuel's article is an attempt to criticize what he considers mechanistic 
thinking and to present a concept of white-settler imperialism. | agree that 
there is no denying the importance of the white settler or the importance of the 
conflict between the white settler in Africa and the government in the 
metropolis. After all, the history of the United States is that of a white settler 
colony which rebels against the mother country, so to speak. 

This kind of antagonism is an element in any history of colonialism. But 
Emmanuel goes over to the other extreme. He first rejects Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism based on an oversimplified and false interpretation of it and then 
jumps back to the question of white-settlers’ colonialism. When he deals with 
the issue of the export of capital, again he completely misuses the economic 
concept, in my opinion. In his attempt to show simply and mechanically how 
the metropolitan center sucked more money out of the colonies than they put 
into them, he uses this evidence to deny the whole question of what he calls 
“investment imperialism.” As Emmanuel develops his thesis, it becomes clear 
that the whole question lies in trade and not investment. According to 
Emmanuel, investment is realized only when exports surpass imports.!* 

The fundamental issue in this discussion, however, is one of approach and 
a way of thinking. Emmanuel’s abstract approach to the problem of capital 
investment is simply not correct, and trying to fit it into a grandiose Marxist 
framework does not work. The question of the export of capital 1s the question 
of the structure of industry and related factors, hardly a theoretical notion, but 
related to the development of industry? Take as an example, railroad building 
which got its major start in England of all the European powers. Early in the 


nineteenth century, the British developed the capacity to produce railroads 


and mobilized funds through a capital market. But how many railroads can 
you build in one little country? What could they do with the knowledge and 
techniques to make iron (and later steel) for rails, to make locomotives, and 
more important to plan and organize a railroad system? Why, they went out 
into the world to find business. At times it was the railroad builders 
themselves who found opportunites. At other times it was the speculators who 
brought opportunity and capital together. But fundamentally, British 
investment in railroad building worldwide derives from the fact that they had 
finished their job at home and were looking for work to be done. 

One way then to understand the spread of capital throughout the world is 
to recognize that capitalism begins as a world system and must live as a warld 
system. A second principle is that capitalism must continuously reinvest the 
surplus or most of the surplus. This is the sine qua non of the system. 

That expansion is at the heart of capitalism does not mean that capitalism 


doctoral dissertation, MIT, 1960. [Later published posthumously by MIT Press in 1976— 
Ed.] 

8 I am referring exclusively to direct investment, not to loan capital or political "scare" capital 
or to the short-term movement of capital which responds to interest rates or banking problems of 
various kinds. 
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may not suffer terrible crises in certain periods. But the fundamental drive of 
the capitalist economy, which is different from other economies, is the 
imperative to accumulate capital. Under the imperative to accumulate capital 
and being born a world system. (and necessanly so), the pressure to seek out 
new investment opportunities is continuously present. Where and under what 
circumstances capitalism is in a position to do so most favorably is a function 
of concrete analysis‘ which must be undertaken in terms of the historical 
period, structure of the world market, and for the recent period, in terms of 
the changing structure of the multinational corporations. These are the issues 
that haye to be examined and understood, and formulations that either stress 
surplüs pressure of capital or deny surplus pressure on capital are missing the 
point. 

It is with such considerations in mind that I strongly endorse the tendency 
for the younger economists to plunge into economic history and examine what 
imperialism is all about, rather than try to rationalize and theorize abstractly 
on the basis of fancy formulas without first having studied history. It is this 


approach which is evident so positively in Marx’s analysis and negatively in 
Emmanuel's. 
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Lessons from Iceland 
Capitalism, Crisis, and Resistance 


Martin Hart-Landsberg 


Jf we are to build support for an alternative to capitalism we need clarity 
on the causes and consequences of the contemporary capitalist drive for 
greater liberalization and privatization, as well as the benefits from and limits 
to state direction of capitalist economic activity. Although a small country, 
Iceland’s recent experience has much to teach us about capitalist dynamics 
and strategies of transformation. 

In 1991, the Icelandic government began an aggressive program of 
liberalization and privatization which gave rise to the hyper-expansion of three 
Icelandic banks. Their highly leveraged growth fueled massive stock market 
and housing bubbles, all of which combined to make Iceland’s per capita 
GDP one of the world's highest by the mid—2000s. Iceland’s economy 
cóllapsed in October 2008 when the three banks were forced into bankruptcy; 
the country suffered one of the deepest downturns in the world. 

In a response that remains unique in Europe, the Icelandic people forced 
the political leaders responsible for the neoliberal program to resign. They 
then elected a social democratic coalition. government which aggressively 
intervened in financial, currency, and housing markets, and engaged in a 
targeted expansion of key social programs. As a result, Iceland has 
experienced one of Europe's most rapid and broad-based economic 
recoveries. Unfortunately, the scope of these state actions was limited by still 
powerful capitalist-class relations. Working-class gains may well be reversed, 
particularly with the political reversal in April 2013, and the election of a 


conservative government representing the dominant interests. 


Capitalist Class Dynamics and Neoliberalism 
Iceland is certainly not unique either in the 1990s or more — in 
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electing a government promoting neoliberal policies. Moreover, the class 
dynamics producing such an outcome are not the same in each county. Still, 
a study of the Icelandic process does provide useful insights into the broader 
phenomenon. Among the most important is that neoliberalism is, above all, a 
capitalist-class project. As such, state decisions about liberalization and 
privatization are carefully made with the aim of expanding capitalist profit- 
making opportunities, an aim that often contradicts the libertarian claims used 
to give them legitimacy. 

Iceland was one of the poorest countries in Western Europe at the end of 
the Second World War. It had been a colony of Denmark and only gained its 
full independence in 1944. As a consequence of its colonial history, 
“Icelandic capitalism was dominated from the start by a bloc of some fourteen 
families, popularly known as’ The Octopus, which constituted both the 
economic and the political ruling elite."! | 

The Octopus was not a formal group. Rather the name reflected the Ed 
that these families jointly dominated most key industries. The Octopus 
projected its power through its control over the country's most powerful 
political party, the Independence Party; many of the party's top leaders were 
members of the most influential Octopus families. A second, less powerful 
group of families was known as the Squid. They dominated the Progressive 
Party, which often served as the Independence Party's junior coalition 
partner. © 

Iceland, like most of Europe in the immediate post-Second World War 
period, had a highly controlled economy. Beginning in the 1960s, Iceland, 
again following European trends, began a controlled liberalization of 
economic activity. However, because of its history, Iceland’s economy 
remained more regulated and shaped by clientelism than other Western 
European economies. 

For example, the largest banks were state TET "capital was rationed 
between different industries by the government, nominal interest rates were set 
by the Central Bank of Iceland (CBD, which was controlled by the 
government, and real interest rates were kept negative until the late 1980s.”* 
At the same time, these banks were largely managed for the benefit of the 
major political parties and their respective backers. For example, 
Independence Party appointees ran the state-owned Landsbanki and directed 
its loans to Octopus-controlled businesses. 

In broad brush, the Icelandic economy performed well in the post-Second 
World War period. Despite its poor starting point, “by the 1980s [Iceland] - 
had attained both a level and a distribution of disposable income equal to the 
Nordic average." Yet, developments were underway that would soon 
transform the country's political economy. 

The first and most important development was the mse of a 
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“neoliberal/libertarian” political interest group in the early 1980s known as 
The Locomotives. The group was dominated by former Law and Business : 
Administration students from the University of Iceland. They took their name 
from a similarly called journal which the students ran in the early 1970s and 
used to promote free-market ideas. 

Members of the Locomotive group argued that Iceland needed to iuledsh 
market forces to break the state-corporate stranglehold on the Icelandic 
economy. [heir message found an increasingly receptive audience as Icelandic 
growth slowed over the 1980s, labor-capital conflict intensified, and 
governments advocating neoliberal policies came to power in Europe and the. 
United States. 

David Oddsson, one of the de founders, "Became mayor of 
Reykjavik in 1982. His aggressive privatization policies won him support. 
from other Independence Party members and he quickly rose through the 
ranks, eventually becoming party leader and prime minister of the country in 
1991. He held power for fourteen years before resigning to become head of 
the CBI in 2004. Oddsson was a relative outsider in terms of [Independence 
Party politics and his successful rise to become prime minister and architect of 
Iceland’s neoliberal transformation was predicated on his ability to “reassure 
the old, established wealthy families of Iceland that rapid, Systematic 
privatization was not going to impoverish them or dilute their power." 

Iceland's ruling families were growing increasingly dissatished with their 
economic situation. [he small size of the country as well as continuing state 
ownership of banking and other significant business sectors placed limits on 
their opportunities for profit. And, as economic problems and political 
tensions grew, Oddsson's leadership of the Independence Party became ever 
more attractive to them. - 

Soon after becoming prime minister, Oddsson began biwenne: corporate 
tax rates and privatizing state-owned companies. Serious change came only 
after 1994, when Iceland joined the European Economic Area (EEA), the 
free-trade bloc of the European Union. Membership gave Iceland open access 
to European markets and the country’s political and business leaders were 
quick to grasp that a privatized, deregulated, and expanded finance sector was 
their best vehicle for overcoming the country’s profit-constraining market size.” 

Bank privatization began in the late 1990s through a highly controlled. 
and politicized process that was completed in 2003. The first privatization 
was of a small investment bank. A family associated with a relatively new 
business group known as the Orcas gained control of that bank, and through 
mergers and acquisitions created Glitnir, which became one of Iceland's three 
major banks. The two large state banks—Landsbanki and Buradarbanki 
(later to become Kaupthing)—were the main prize, and the government 
ensured that the bidding process would deliver majority ownership of the 
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former to supporters of the Independence Party, which meant Octopus 
families, and the latter to supporters of the Progressive Party, which meant 
Squid families. The new owners then established private holding companies 
which tapped their respective banks for funds to start new businesses, and in 
some cases took over existing businesses owned by other elites. The new 
owners also funneled money back to their respective: parties and party 
leaders.? 

The resulting transformation of the Icelandic economy did produce a 
change in the relationship between state and ruling elites, with the latter 
increasing its relativé power. It also led to a restructuring of elite relations, in 
particular a weakening of ties among leading families and the rise of new 
power centers. However, despite the free-market/libertanan rhetoric that 
accompanied it, the transformation was never designed to, nor did it, destroy 
close state-business ties or end monopoly dominance over the economy. 


Growth and Crisis 


Iceland's economy soared, especially over the years 2003 to 2007. The 
annual average growth in GDP was 5.5 percent and unemployment declined 
from an already low 3.4 percent to | percent.’ The IMF estimated that 
Iceland was the world’s third-richest nation in per capita terms in 2005.5 As 
we see next, these gains were fueled by the highly leveraged expansion of the 
country’s three leading banks, an expansion that contained the seeds of the 
country’s eventual 2008 economic collapse. 

The rate of growth of Iceland’s banking system from 2003 to 2007 was 
unprecedented.” Total end-of-the-year assets held by the three largest banks 
rose from less than twice the country’s GDP in 2003 to over eight times in 
2007, and to almost ten times as of June 2008.!? 

The banks relied heavily on foreign money for their expansion. Early 
funding came largely from selling bonds in the European market. When 
foreign rating agency warnings about the health of Icelandic banks closed off 
the European market in 2006, the banks turned briefly to the U.S. bond 
market. The following year, Landsbanki and Kaupthing turned to yet another 
market, foreign retail deposits, especially in the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands. All three banks also used their subsidiaries in Luxemburg to 
engage in indirect collaterized borrowing from the Eurosystem. By the end of 
2004, Iceland was the world's most heavily indebted country measured in 
terms of gross external debt to GDP." 

Underpinning and eventually destabilizing Iceland's growth process was 
the complex relationship between and among the banks and their ownership 
groups. For example, this relationship was key in enabling Icelandic banks to 
tap foreign bond markets. Icelandic banks appeared especially creditworthy 
because of their high-capital-adequacy ratios. These high ratios were deceiving 
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however, since they were largely the result of artificially inflated share prices. 
As Robert Wade and Silla Sigurgeirsdottir describe: 


Iceland's new banking elite rode the bubble, intent on expanding their 

- ownership of the country's economy, both competing and cooperating with 

‘each other. Using their shares as collateral, they proceeded to take out 

^ large loans from their own banks, some of which they spent on buying 

more shares in the same banks, inflating share prices. Their executives 

were instructed to follow suit. They performed the same task for other 

. clients, including the other banks. Bank A lent to shareholders in Bank B, 

. .who bought more shares in B against the shares as collateral, raising B's 

... Share price. Bank B returned the favor for shareholders in Bank A. The 

. net result was that the share prices of both banks rose, without new money 
. coming in.'? 


While the banking elite used their access to funds to purchase control of 

many Icelandic businesses, they also engaged in heavy investing outside of 
Iceland. Major targets were fashion outlets, toyshops, soccer teams in Britain, 
and supermarkets in the United States and throughout Scandinavia.” 
. This activity boosted Icelandic stock prices, creating a stock market 
bubble. Average share prices rose at an annual average rate of 43.7 percent 
between 2003 and 2007. Easy credit coupled with nsing stock prices also 
generated a housing market bubble; housing prices rose an average of 16.6 
percent a year over the same period. These developments produced a sharp 
rise in corporate and household wealth, borrowing, and spending, and thus 
economic growth. They also produced an enormous trade imbalance; the 
current account deficit grew from 5 percent of GDP in 2003 to 20 percent in 
2006. : 

This finance-driven growth process was further encouraged by CBI policy. 
Worried about rising prices, the CBI pushed up interest rates. However, as 
the interest rate differential between Iceland and other countries grew, 
financial traders—Icelandic and foreign——took advantage of the fact that they 
could make money borrowing outside of Iceland and lending in Iceland. 

Icelandic banks intensified their domestic retail lending. “Brokers 
crisscrossed the country, persuading households to load up on more debt and 
to convert new or existing Icelandic krona debt into much lower-interest Swiss 
francs or Japanese yen."!? Foreign banks bought Icelandic bonds, and then 
repackaged and sold them as “Glacier” bonds; they offered interest rates as 
much as five times higher than the rates in Europe. 

The resulting inflow of money pushed the krona up relative to the euro 
and other European currencies, enriching Icelanders and encouraging them to 
go on an import binge. However, as Wade and Sigurgeirsdottir point out, 
“the carry trade is nsky and unsustainable, and currency traders flee at the 
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first sign of trouble. That's what happened when the banks—- heavily 
indebted, illiquid and unable to meet their obligations when credit dned up— 
finally collapsed.” +° 

As noted above, warnings were issued in 2006 about the stability of the 
Icelandic banking system. Among the top concerns: the quality of bank assets 
and the fact that government resources were inadequate to backstop the 
country's .banks if problems developed. The concerns were real. Without 
continuing inflows of money to cover a current account deficit that had grown 
to 20 percent of GDP, the krona would dramatically fall. That, in turn, 
would create a debt repayment problem for those who borrowed in foreign 
currency, threatening the solvency of the banking system. Prices of imports 
would also soar, undermining domestic spending and production. The 
combination could be expected to sink the Icelandic economy. 

The currency did fall briefly in 2006, as did the stock market. However, 
the “mini-crisis” was quickly overcome. The Icelandic government and 
Chamber of Commerce launched a major public relations campaign to deny 
that the Icelandic banking system was unsound. Both the Columbia Business 
School economist Frederic Mishkin and the London Business School 
professor Richard Portes issued separate endorsements. More importantly, 
the banks doubled down on their debt strategy. 

The banks were well aware of their vulnerabilities and need for new funds. 
Thus, Landsbanki and Kaupthing took advantage of Iceland’s membership in 
the EEA to establish retail operations in several European countries, which 
enabled them directly to access foreign deposits. Landsbanki launched an 
Internet-based banking service called Icesave in the United Kingdom in 
October 2006 and the Netherlands in May 2008. More than 300,000 
people and many institutions—including Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, the Metropolitan Police, and 116 local governments—deposited 
money in Icesave accounts. In the Netherlands, more than 125,000 people 
opened accounts.” Kaupthing followed by establishing Kaupthing Edge in 
2007 in Germany and several other European countries. 

Although the’ strategy was the same, the two banks pursued it differently. 
Landsbanki operated though overseas branches while Kaupthing operated 
through subsidiaries. The difference mattered: branches fall under the 
supervision and insurance of the bank’s home country, while subsidiaries fall 
under the supervision and insurance of the bank's host country. In 2008, 
European investors had approximately $10.5 billion in Icesave accounts. $ 
That amount was over half Iceland’s GDP; there was no way that Iceland's 
monetary authority could cover a failure of Icesave's operations. 

The growing domination of finance was not limited to Iceland, nor was the 
contradictory nature of the process. Ín particular, the collapse of the U.S. 
bubble economy triggered a series of financial shocks with international 
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ramifications. Lehman Brothers, the fourth-largest investment bank in the 
United States at the time of its demise, declared bankruptcy in September 
2008. Its collapse led to a freezing of international credit markets and the 
unraveling of Iceland’s banks and economy. 

Glitnir, the weakest of Iceland’s three major banks, felt the effects first and 
approached the CBI for help. Oddsson, who now headed the CBI, ordered 
the central bank to buy 75 percent of Glitnir's shares. Regardless of intent, 
the action undermined international confidence in the country's entire banking 
system. Credit lines were canceled and a run began on Icesave’s overseas 
. branches. 

Iceland’s three major banks failed within the first two weeks of October 
2008 and were taken over by the Icelandic government. To put their 
bankruptcies in perspective, if taken together, their closure would "rank third 
in the U.S. history of bankruptcies, with Lehman ($691 billion) first and 
Washington Mutual ($328 billion) second. As separate entities, Kaupthing 
($83 billion) would rank fifth, Landsbanki ($50 billion) ninth and Glitnir 
($49 billion) tenth."!? 

The default of the banks led to a rapid and interrelated series of crises: a 
currency crisis, a stock market crisis, a repayment crisis for Icelandic 
businesses and households, and a housing crisis. The krona fell by more than 
80 percent against the euro in 2008 and the stock market lost 75 percent of 
its value." Real wages fell by 4.2 percent in 2008 and another 8 percent in 
2009.” The unemployment rate soared from | percent in 2007 to 8 percent 
in 2009 and those with jobs lost hours in addition to pay.” Not surprisingly 
given the rapidity and shaky underpinnings of the country's growth, Iceland 
suffered one of the developed world's worst economic declines, with its GDP 
falling by a combined 9.3 percent from 2008 through 2010.” 

Households were hit especially hard by currency and price movements. 
Household debt at the beginning of 2008 was equal to 100 percent of GDP 
and an even more staggering 225 percent of disposable income. 
Approximately 13 percent of the debt was foreign-currency-indexed loans 
which doubled in domestic-currency terms from 2008 to 2009.” 
Approximately 80 percent of household debt was indexed to inflation, and 
prices rose by 27 percent over the same period. Many people, unable to pay 
their debts, lost their cars and homes. Non-financial businesses were also 
hammered. Their debt at the end of 2007 was over 300 percent of GDP; 
approximately 70 percent of all bank loans to these businesses were "foreign- 
currency-indexed loans.” 

With its banking system frozen and its currency in freefall, the Icelandic 
government turned to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) for help in 
October. However, the IMF made its assistance conditional on Iceland 
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agreeing to reimburse the governments of the United Kingdom and 
Netherlands for the money they spent compensating their respective Icesave 
depositors. Since’ Icesave was a branch of Landsbanki, the Icelandic 
government was responsible, under the terms of its membership in the LEA, 
for providing a guaranteed minimum-deposit insurance of 20,887 euros for 
each account. But, the United Kingdom and Netherlands wanted more from 
Iceland. The two governments, without waiting for Iceland to act, had 
themselves reimbursed their own depositors the full amount they lost—and 
they now wanted Iceland to reimburse them, with interest. 

While the United Kingdom and the Netherlands pressed Iceland to 
agree to their terms, the great majority of Icelanders strongly opposed any 
such agreement, well aware that it would require sizeable tax hikes and cuts 
in government spending, and all to cover a private bank’s failed overseas 
operation. Desperate for foreign exchange, the Icelandic government 
eventually “agreed to compensate at least some of the depositors at some 
time in the future.” This commitment satisfied the two governments and 
Iceland received a $2.1 billion loan from the IMF and an additional $3 
billion loan from the Nordic countries and Russia. 


Resistance, State Intervention, and Recovery 


: Protests against the Icelandic government began in late October almost 
immediately after the start of the crisis, anchored by ever-larger Saturday 
rallies at Reykjavik’s main square and Monday evening meetings in 
Reykjavik’s main theater. The most common demands were for the 
resignation of the prime minister and the election of a new government. In 
January 2009, two thousand demonstrators banging pots and pans outside the 
parliament building were attacked by riot police. This touched off what the 
Icelandic press labeled the “pots and pans revolution” as demonstrations grew 
in size and militancy. 

Unable to pacify popular anger, the ruling Independence Party first 
announced new elections for April 2009. Then, when its coalition partner the 
Social Democratic Alliance withdrew its support, the prime minister and 
cabinet resigned. An interim government headed by the Social Democratic 
Alliance and the Left-Green Movement filled the vacuum and the same 
coalition emerged victorious in the April voting. "To date, Iceland's remains 
the only government to have resigned as a result of the global financial crisis. 
It is also the only country to have shifted distinctly to the left in the aftermath 
of September 2008."?7 

Iceland’s progressive government took a series of policy actions over the 
following years that were quite different from those of other European 
governments. Most importantly, rather than try to resuscitate existing 
structures and patterns of economic activity through austerity measures, it 
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actively intervened in financial, currency, and housing markets, as well as 
strengthened targeted social programs that protected majority interests. The 
results, as the editors of Bloomberg View describe, have been impressive 


^ 
i+ 


Few countries blew up more spectacularly than Iceland in the 2008 
‘ financial crisis.... Since then, Iceland has turned in a pretty impressive 
" performance. It has repaid International Monetary Fund rescue loans 
" ahead of schedule. Growth this year [2012] will-be about 2.5 percent, 
better than most developed economies. Unemployment has fallen by half. 
In February, Fitch Ratings restored the country's investment-grade status, 
approvingly citing its “unorthodox crisis policy response.” 


. Although far from radical, the Icelandic government's response to the 
country's crisis was indeed unconventional. It was also more successful in 
promoting economic recovery and protecting majority well-being than the 
more conventional responses of other European governments. 


Financial Policy 


One Icelandic analyst explained the core differences between the Icelandic 
government's financial policy and those of other European countries as 
follows: 


Unlike other badly “Kreppa”-hit countries like Ireland, Greece and now 
- Spain...Iceland didn’t save its failed banks.?? The credo of the European 
Central Bank and the European Commission has been that no bank must 
fail in the Euro zone and no bondholders must suffer losses, so as not to 
undermine the faith in the euro.... Another concerted action, that set 
Iceland apart from other European countries in recession is the 
widespread and extensive write-down of loans, both for companies and 


individuals.?? 


Glitnir and Landsbanki were nationalized on October 7, 2008. 
Kaupthing was taken over the next day. Each of the three banks was divided 
into two, a new and old bank. The new state-owned banks were given all the 
mortgages, other bank loans, and deposits of the old banks, with only 
international obligations remaining at the old banks. To ensure the viability of 
the new banks, loans held by the old banks were often transferred to the new 
banks at a steep discount. 

. In response to an IMF directive, the government privatized two of the newly 
created banks; it is in the process of increasing the private ownership share of 
the third, the new Landsbanki. Creditors of the old banks eventually reinvested 
in the new banks. All three new banks were “recapitalised with strong capital 
ratios——in excess of 16 percent of all assets—and are 90 percent funded with 
deposits. Most smaller savings banks were also restructured. During the whole 
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process, all deposits in Iceland (both of residents and non-residents) were 
guaranteed in full.”*! 

The government also took steps directly to reduce the debt pune on 
households and non-financial businesses. In June 2010, the Supreme Court 
ruled foreign-currency-linked motor-vehicle loans invalid. In December 2010, 
the Parliament made a similar ruling for mortgage loans. In June 201 1; the 
Supreme Court included loans to corporations. All these loans "were 
converted into domestic currency loans, whereby the outstanding principles of 
the loans were reduced considerably, and the interest rates were also 
recalculated (retroactively as well) using the lowest non-indexed interest rate 
published by the Central Bank of Iceland.”™ 

These developments had nothing to do with Icesave and demands by the 
governments of the United Kingdom and the Netherland for repayment. 
Finally, in October 2009, under pressure from the European Community, the 
Icelandic government presented the Icelandic parliament with the terms of a 
negotiated agreement in which it committed to pay the two governments 5.5 
billion euros (approximately 50 percent of Iceland’s GDP) over an eight year 
period, from 2016 to 2023. The parliament reluctantly approved the 
agreement in December, but the President of Iceland announced that he 
would not sign it without a national referendum. In March 2010, the voters 
rejected the agreement with 93 percent of the votes in opposition. A new 
agreement was negotiated, one that extended the payout period and lowered 
the interest rate. A new referendum was held in April 2011; this time 66 
percent of the voters said no. 

After this second vote, the European Free Trade Association Surveillance 
Authority sued Iceland in the European Free Trade Association's court. The 
case was finally decided in January 2013. The court, surprising many, 
announced that Iceland was under no obligation to compensate the two 
governments since the regulations on cross-border deposit insurance did not 
apply in the face of “a systemic bank failure of the magnitude experienced in 
Iceland.” Regardless, Iceland has already repaid more than 90 percent of the 
minimum deposit guarantees required by EEA membership from money 
raised selling Landsbanki assets.” 


Currency Policy 


Iceland’s currency remained strong during the country’s pre-crisis 
expansionary period in spite of its enormous current-account deficit because of 
the large inflow of foreign funds. With the collapse of the banking system, that 
inflow stopped and the krona went into free fall. The decline intensified the 
country’s economic problems. Many households and businesses held foreign- 
currency indexed debts that exploded i in domestic cost. As noted above, the 
government worked to minimize the economic harm from this development by 
forcing banks to restructure their loans'in domestic currency. 

' At the same time, there was a positive side to the currency decline. In 
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particular, it enabled the country quickly to regain its international 
competitiveness and economic traction. Iceland recorded a current account 
surplus in 2009, which was achieved in part thanks to a recovery of exports. 
“Among the thirty-four countries for which Eurostat publishes constant price 
data on exports of goods and services, Iceland was the only country where 
there was a growth in 2009 compared to 2008.”™ In addition, the higher 
import prices also stimulated a revival in the country's import substitution 
industries. 

Iceland’s crisis experience is often compared to those of Ireland and 
Latvia. All three countries relied heavily on foreign borrowing and debt 
bubbles to drive growth, and all three suffered major economic collapses far 
roughly:the same reason. Ireland and Latvia suffered greater economic 
declines than did Iceland, and their recoveries have been far weaker and more 
punitive.” 

One reason for this outcome is that neither Ireland nor Latvia changed 
their respective currency values; the former uses the euro for its currency and 
the latter remains committed to a fixed rate of exchange with the euro. As a 
result, both Ireland and Latvia were forced to pursue international stability 
through what is called an “internal devaluation.” Said differently, they relied 
on slashing domestic wages and prices to boost their respective economic 
competitiveness. 

Iceland’s currency policy also includes the use of strict capital controls 
which make most transnational capital movements illegal.59 These controls 
have blocked an estimated $8 billion, roughly equal to 50 percent of Iceland’s 
GDP, from leaving the country. Had the government not taken action, tke 
resulting outflow would no doubt have led to a complete currency meltdown. 
Thanks to the controls, the krona, although lightly traded, soon strengthened 
and then stabilized. 


Housing Policy 


The government took strong steps to minimize the threat to household 
finances caused by the collapse of the housing bubble and to restore stability 
to the housing market. As the IMF explains, the government quickly 
implemented a number of measures “to ensure that families did not lose their 
homes owing to temporary problems and to prevent a spike in foreclosures 
leading to a housing market meltdown." Those measures included: 


a moratorium on foreclosures, a temporary suspension of debt service for 
exchange-rate-and CPl-indexed loans, and rescheduling (payment ` 
smoothing) of these loans. About half the households with eligible loans 
took advantage of payment smoothing, which reduced current debt service 
payments by 15 to 20 percent and 30 to 40 percent for CPI-indexed and 
foreign-exchange-indexed loans, respectively.? 


The government then introduced several new initiatives designed to 
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provide more long term relief. These lowered household debt and mortgage 
interest paymehts as well as provided support for housing alternatives and 
renters. For example, the government first pursued a strategy of encouraging 
householders to directly negotiate write-downs with their lenders, often with 
the assistance of an ombudsman. Given the slow progress, the government 
introduced a debt-forgiveness plan that wrote down underwater mortgages to 

110 percent of a household's assets. To ensure that working people were the 
main beneficiaries of the plan, the amount of relief was tied to the value of a 
modest house and family size. More detailed financial examinations were 
available for households in especially serious financial trouble, with the 
possibility of greater write-downs. 

As noted above, the government ruled mortgage loans indexed to foreign 
currencies illegal, which meant that households no longer saw payments rise 
due to the depreciation of the currency. It also offered means-tested, mortgage: 
interest-rate tax rebates and special subsidies to help homeowners in difficult 
circumstances meet their interest obligations; these were financed through a 
special tax on financial institutions and pension funds.?? 

. Finally, the government also worked “with financial institutions, bal 
authorities and NGOs, to establish more varied options in family housing, 
including new ren ting options.” It also significantly increased rent rebates to 
low income families. 


Social Policy 


The Icelandic government faced a serious fiscal challenge as a result of the 
crisis, with its budget deficit rising to 13.5 percent of GDP in 2009. 
Impressively, it reduced overall spending and the deficit to 2.3 percent of 
GDP in 2011 while simultaneously strengthening key social programs. For 
example, the government increased unemployment benefits over the years 
2007 to 2010 and also lengthened the period during which workers could 
receive unemployment benefits from three to four years. In addition it 
significantly boosted the means-tested social assistance allowance and the 
minimum pension benefit.*! 

Over the same period, the government also increased subsidies for 
mortgage interest payments by 108.1 percent, far outstripping the 40.6 
percent increase in mortgage costs. This increase raised the average household 
subsidy for interest costs from approximately 13 percent to 20 percent of the 
total interest cost. Moreover, the interest rebates were largely targeted at 
working-class households, which meant "that about a third of the interest cost 
of lower and average income households was paid by the government in 
2010." 

The government engaged as well in important labor market interventions. 
For example, it significantly increased the minimum wage by an amount that 
was almost twice the increase of the average wage level and almost matched 
the increase in prices. In sum, although the effects of the crisis remain, with 
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most social indicators still below past highs, Icelandic government policy has 
been generally successful in protecting working-class interests. 

3- Financial markets have also demonstrated their confidence in Íceland's 
recovery. Many analysts had argued that Iceland would never be able to 
borrow in international markets as long as it maintained capital controls and 
refused to resolve Icesave debts. Yet, "the country already seems to have been 
forgiven by the markets. The Icelandic government issued $1 billion in 
` sovereign debt in June [2011] at an interest rate of around 6 per cent. This 
was twice oversubscribed by investors.”“* As of 2012, it cost approximately 
“the same to insure against an Icelandic default as it does to guard against a 
credit event in Belgium.”™ 

S=-Given this record, it should not be surprising that Iceland has become a 
model and inspiration for many opponents of neoliberalism. A number of 
progressive economists, including Joseph Stiglitz and Paul Krugman, have 
pointed to Iceland’s experience to argue the superiority of state activism, at 
least in periods of crisis, to reliance on market forces. Many activists, 
including Naomi Klein, have celebrated the Icelandic experience as proof. 
“that it is possible to resist the Shock Doctrine.”*” 


.. The Limits of Reform 


While the Icelandic experience demonstrates that state action in defense of 
popular interests can be effective, it also reveals the fragility of popular gains 
when state policy remains bounded by capitalist-class logic. Iceland was ruled 
by a coalition government led by the Social Democratic Alliance and the 
smaller Left-Green Movement from January 2009 to April 2013. And, as we 
have seen, that government had generally pursued policies responsive to the 
popular movement that put it in power. However, capitalist-class interests 
placed serious limits on the reform process, ones that appear likely to lead to 
the weakening of state capacities and the undoing of many of the gains 
achieved to this point. 

Icelandic activists were well aware of these limits and their political and 
social consequences, even though many outside of Iceland were not. As Arni 
Daníel Júlíusson explains: 


- [n December 2010 and January 2011, Attac Iceland started to receive a 
lot of questions about the quiet revolution in Iceland from members of 
Attac France and Attac Spain.™ Activists even started to visit Iceland to 
find out about the quiet revolution. 


When Attac Iceland was slow to respond—-and when it did it would 
not be ready to agree that there had been any sort of revolution in. 
Iceland —it was pointed out by the international activists that the Icelandic 
banks had been nationalized, that the government had been forced from 
power, that the governors of the Central Bank of Iceland had been 
replaced, that Iceland had shown true grit by the rejection of the Icesave 
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treaty. All of which was true, but Attac Iceland has not interpreted this as 
a revolution, even if it certainly can be viewed as a very powerful and 
successful protest movement, one of the most powerful popular responses 
to the collapse of the neoliberal order, and up until 2011 certainly the 
most powerful.... 


So, for the Icelandic activists and anti-neoliberalist, the situation is a 
bit awkward. When finally Iceland produces something worthy of 
admiration of the international activist community, the activist groups in 
Iceland have been reluctant to admit to it being what the foreigners 
perceive it to be. Why is this?*® 


One reason was the nature of the government’s bank restructuring process. 
As discussed above, the Icelandic government allowed the country’s three 
major private: banks to collapse and then created three new state banks, each: 
built on a transfer of loans and deposits from the old to the new. At the time 
of the process, many foreign creditors held bonds issued by the three private 
banks. With the collapse of the banks, most creditors, despairing of recovering 
any value, sold their bonds to “vulture” investors for pennies on the dollar. 
When the government, under IMF pressure, committed to privatizing two of 
the newly created state banks, these investors were well placed to take 
advantage of the situation. In short, they traded the government their bonds in 
exchange for controlling shares of the new banks. 

Loans made by the old banks were heavily discounted when transferred to 
the new banks. While the government intended the new banks to share the 
discount with the borrowers, this was never made mandatory. As a result, 
“Household debts acquired at 30 to 50 percent of face value have been re- 
valued at up to 100 percent.... So unpayably high debts are kept on the 
books, at transfer prices that afford a windfall to financial predators, dooming 
debtors to a decade or more of negative equity.” 

The government still has an 81.3 percent stake in the third newly created 
bank, Landsbankinn. However, it is committed to selling enough of its stock 
to bring its holdings down to a two-thirds share. It has also made clear its 
willingness to sell its remaining small shares of stock in the other two banks."! 

Another reason for Icelandic activist concern was the government's public 
commitment to unwind its system of capital controls. The government's 
original target date was 2013, but it appears that this has been pushed back 
until 2015. Sull, powerful export firms and financial interests pressed the 
government to move as fast as possible. 

But a central contribution to the defeat of the Social Democratic Alliance 
in the April 2013 elections was its determination to pursue Icelandic 
membership in the euro area, which would have meant the country would not 
only have to abandon its capital controls but its currency as well.™ Iceland 
applied to jom the European Union in July 2009. Formal negotiations began 
approximately one year later and continued to move ahead. According to the 
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New York Times, "Iceland has now finished 10 of the 35 ‘chapters’ of EU 
laws that new members must work their way through—a pace that 
Enlargement Commissioner Stefan Fule said was the fastest for any country 
since new rules were adopted in 2006."9? Up to a few moments before their 
defeat the Social Democratic Alliance led government continued to pursue 
membership in a euro area in crisis. lhe new government immediately 
dropped the bid to join the euro zone, to general relief. . 
A revolutionary process would include, at a minimum, an increasingly 
popular supported state commitment to a publicly owned-and-controlled 
ing system and a system of capital controls, both key elements in any 
effort to establish a domestically rooted, full-employment growth process. In 
contrast, what we saw was quite the opposite. The Icelandic government not 
only gave. up ownership of two of its three large banks to foreign vulture 
investors, it did so in a way that has allowed those investors to exploit its 
citizens. 


Lessons from the Icelandic Experience 


The popular movement in Iceland iana recognition for its 
achievements and support as it struggles to learn from its electoral defeat in 
April 2013. More generally, I believe that the Icelandic expenence offers 
useful lessons for all those working to build movements capable of initiating 
meaningful social transformations. The first lesson is that countries do not 
adopt neoliberal policies because of a policy mistake or the takeover of 
government by extremist elements. Rather it is an expression of a generally 
shared capitalist desire for bigger profits coupled with the realization that this 
requires greater market freedom, both regulatory and geographic. The fact 
that the adoption of these policies may cause a shake-up of capitalist-class 
relations does not change this conclusion. 

The second is that expansion generated by neoliberalism contains the. 
seeds of its own undoing. Capitalism is a contradictory and unstable system 
and the more unchecked are market forces, the faster the economic rise and 
the more dramatic the economic fall. The Icelandic experience, in particular, 
offers a frightening illustration of how easily our well-being can be threatened 
by the machinations of financial interests. _ 

The third is that states can effectively intervene in multiple, interconnected 
markets and achieve impressive results. More to the point, comparing the 
experience of Iceland with that of other countries makes clear that active state 
intervention in restructuring and directing markets is the key to a socially 
desirable response to crisis. 

The fourth is that crisis alone is not sufficient to deter capitalist interests 
from their support for liberalization and privatization. In most countries, the 
same capitalist interests that orchestrated the adoption of the neoliberal 
policies that generated the crisis remain adamant defenders of the same 
policies. Iceland was unique in that popular forces succeeded in forcing the 
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responsible government out of office and replacing it with a more social- 
democratically oriented one. 

However, the previous governing interests remained in powerful positions 
and never ceased to agitate for their return to power. For example, the media 
never ceased to be under Independence Party control; Oddsson, the former 
Prime Minister, is the editor-in-chief of the leading Icelandic daily newspaper. 

“Majority opinion in the Independence Party continues to believe that ‘alpha 
Iceland was hit by a perfect storm from abroad,’ meaning that ‘the crisis was 
not our fault’ ... Polls show that it has succeeded in convincing a majority of 
the population that the current [Social Democratic] government is somehow 
responsible for their troubles."55 The Independence Party and the Progressive 
Party were the overwhelming winners of the April 2013 elections, receiving 
over 51 percent of the votes compared with 23 percent for the Social 
Democratic Alliance and Left Green Movement. 

The fifth is that social democratic policies, regardless of how successful 
they may be in defending popular interests during a period of crisis, do not 
automatically generate support for an agenda of social transformation. One 
reason is that social democratic parties tend to present their interventions as 
temporary, made necessary by unusual circumstances. Once stability is 
regained, capitalist interests are well positioned to argue that such 
interventions need to be undone so as not to become fetters on expansion. 

The final lesson is that to advance a meaningful revolutionary process, 
activists must not only build popular support for expanded public ownership 
and state capacities to direct economic activity, but they must do so as part of 
a movement that directly challenges the legitimacy of capitalist imperatives and 
encourages new visions of social ownership and patterns of production and 
distribution. 
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Rethinking Is Not P M 
A Conversation with Cao Zhenglu About His Novel’. 
Lessons in Democracy 


Yan Hairong 


Cao Zlienglu isa E contemporary Chinese realist writer. His 
stories "Na'er" (“There,” about the tragic experience of a union cadre in a 
state-owned enterprise undergoing "structural reform”) and “Nihong” ( Neon," 
about the life-and death of a laid-off woman worker) expose the predicament of 
Chinese workers in the reform period. His novel Wen cangmang (Asking the 
Boundless—an allusion to a line from one of Mao’s poems, “I ask, on this 
boundless land, who rules over man’s destiny”) has a Taiwanese-owned factory 
in Shenzhen as the central theater, around which different characters struggle to 
understand and play their roles in the larger context of “investment.” This novel 
has been celebrated as “the first novel that uses Chinese reality to explain. Das 
Kapital." His most recent novel, Minzhu ke (Lessons in Democracy [Taipei: 
Taiwan shehui yanjiu zazhishe, 2013]), initiates a further reflection on the 
. Cultural Revolution. Cao's novel: re-narrates the Cultural Revolution in terms 
of its historical unfolding—its aims, processes, contradictions, and significance, 
and links this story with the contemporary problem of China's path today. — 

Since references to the events of the Cultural Revolution may be obscure to 
many readers, a historical glossary at the end covers numerous key terms me 
‘events referred to in the interview. - 


Yan: In the past you set your stories in the present but Minzhu ke (Lononsi in 
Democracy) takes place against the backdrop of the Cultural Revolution. 
_ How did the.Cultural Revolution enter into your storytelling? 


Cao: In fact I: am commenting on the present as Í write about the Cultural 
` Revolution, since a lot of the intellectual debates of the current moment are 


linked to the history of the Cultural Revolution, and even the history of 
revolutions i in general. Whether we can scientifically understand history- and 
YAN HAIRONG teaches at the Hong Kong Polytechnic Ui: She is the author of New 
Masters, New Servants: Migration, Development, and Women Workers in China (Duke 


University Press, 2008). 
ke interview first appeared 1 in Chinese in deis ie Review no. 5, eee org. 
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realistically sum up our historical experiences will determine what road China 
takes into the future, and even may impact the political legitimacy and 
sovereign independence of China. Therefore, I need to express my views, for 
which wnting the novel is one way. Many intellectuals in China sincerely 
devoted themselves to the revolution when they were young, or were swept up 
into the revolutionary ranks by the tide of history. In any case they are loyal 
supporters of the revolution, and have been able to find their own place in 
society via the success of the revolution. But most of these individuals have a 
skewed understanding of revolution. They believe that it is fine for the 
revolution to happen to someone else, but not to them. So they have made a 
huge deal about how they were wronged or impacted during the Cultural 
Revolution and have resented it all their life. I have many friends who live in 
that kind of mental state. It would not be important if it were just some 
isolated individuals that thought this way, but this type of sentiment has 
tumed into a tidal wave of opinion and is being used for political purposes. 
It’s been thirty years since the end of the Cultural Revolution, but it is still 
being used as the reason why China had to “change its banner." As someone 
who lived through that period of history, I feel obliged to stand up and speak 
the truth about it. I have a modest goal in writing my stories: to write about 
the historical transformations that | myself witnessed, and to write the mental 
anguish that I am able to feel. It’s up to others to determine whether I have 
succeeded or not. 


Yan: I'm most interested in your understanding of the Cultural Revolution, 
as this is a core part of the novel. At the end of the 1970s and beginning of 
the ‘80s, the so-called "scar literature” began to appear. Even to this day, it is 
still a taboo to reconsider the Cultural Revolution from the standpoint of the 
logic of revolution or that of socialist democracy. 


Cao: The Cultural Revolution has become a focal point of debate. Why? 
Because the elite that advocate capitalism understand that there is a crisis at 
present. In order to ensure that they themselves do not fall from power they 
must continue to criticize the Cultural Revolution, Mao Zedong; and even 
China’s entire history of revolutions. From their standpoint, logic demands 
that they do this. I read that a professor from Peking University advocated 
removing the Qin Dynasty peasant revolutionary leaders Chen Sheng and 
Wu Guang from the. Beijing Museum, stating that since the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) is a ruling party, it should not advocate rebellions. 
This kind of thinking 1s from the same cloth, and is part of the ruling order 
that Chinese traditional culture has always upheld: the rulers are wise, the 
ruled ignorant; the ruled can be told what and how to do but not to know 
why. They believe that the ruling order can brook no challenge. Any rebellion 


or revolution is an upturning of the order. Of course what I wrote was a 
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criticism of this type of elite sentiment. In my opinion revolution and rebellion 
represented questioning and criticizing the existing order. The responsibility 
of intellectuals is to understand the mistakes within the ruling group and 


imagine a reasonable way for humans to exist, and thereby continually propel 
humanity forward. ; 


That’s why Mao said, “Marxism comprises many principles, but in the final 
analysis they can all be brought back to a single sentence: it is right to rebel 
When he saw the play "Tale of the White Snake" in Hangzhou, his eyes 
brimmed with tears, and then he suddenly stood up and said, “Is it possible 
not to revolt? Is it possible not to rebel?” He stood up so quickly his pants fell 
down. He had unbuckled his belt while he was sitting watching the play. Mao 
was a person who infused his actions with his emotions. He comprehended 
revolution based on the internal logic of history. Of course the reason Im 
interested in the Cultural Revolution stems from the same source. There are 
two main issues that I want to set straight: first, that the rebellions during that 
period stemmed from pressures in society, that is they did not emerge for no 
reason; and second, that the issues that the elite and the ordinary people faced 
were different. If I can write about this history faithfully, then I will be able to 
accurately describe some of the thoughts and feelings of the people of that era. 
Novels aren’t as focused and logical as academic treatises. They start from 
experiences of individuals, but my story wants to express the idea that it was 
inevitable that a revolution would occur in China, and moreover that the 
revolution was legitimate. There is rationality and logic to rebellion. No 
civilized country can ignore the legitimate rights of the masses. 


Yan: Your generation grew up together with the People’s Republic, and your 
generation's wide-ranging experiences are a testament to that period’s history, 
leaving you with the task of returning history to its rightful place. But most 


people have no direct experience with this period of history, and do not know 
the real vicissitude. 


Cao: In the past the reform-era propaganda about the Cultural Revolution 
did not leave a deep impression on me, and I was unclear about its true 
meaning. It was only when China was really faced with the question about 
which direction to take that this issue gradually became more important. If not 
for this reason 1 do not think I would have chosen to write this novel. Some 
people now are terrified that the tragedy of the Cultural Revolution will 
return. Why are they afraid? Because that era was a carnival of the people, a 
period when the masses experienced equality. The elite, on the other hand, 
felt that they were dragged down, and no longer superior to others. They were 
forced to submit to the masses, so obviously they are afraid of a return of this 
situation. 
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Yan: Ín the novel you frame the Cultural Revolution as "lessons in 
democracy.” This is very different than the mainstream framing of the 
Cultural Revolution as “a power struggle.” The title of the novel contains a 
Keyword from contemporary society (democracy), and this is one of the 
reasons that | was immediately interested in reading the novel when I first 
heard about it. How did the experiences described in the novel come about? 
And as you were writing it, did you encounter difficulty, or did the story just 
flow out of you? 


Cao: Let me answer your second question first. First of all, the story presents 
an objective historical process. If you plot out the major events of the Cultural 
Revolution and put them in order, it is easy to see the relationships between 
thie events and their logic of development. Although the story was set in a 
small city, what happened there was not very different from what happened 
elsewhere, such as the sending of work teams to middle schools and colleges, 
the arrest of anti-revolutionary rightists, how the Red Guards and rebels 
formed, how the army supported the left, and how the Revolutionary 
Committees were established. So there were no major difficulties in plotting 
out the major events, this was relatively easy. It is precisely on the question of 
the basic facts that those who castigate the Cultural Revolution have muddled 
reality, hidden the historical process, and misled the youth of today. There is 
a saying that the Red Guards rebelled by following Mao’s order, as if the 
Red Guards were a unified organization, and that revolting was [simply] an 
honorable thing to do. This glosses over the. fact that the repression of 
students came first, which in turn led to the students’ rebellions. The middle 
school that I attended once declared ten of its students to be ant- 
revolutionaries, and I don’t know how many students were similarly labeled in 
all of China. By the énd of 1966, the Central Government had clearly 
criticized the “bourgeois reactionary line,” and it was only then that the rebels 
throughout China began to enjoy an advantage. Of course by the 1970s, the 
rebels had been decimated by all sorts of campaigns. If you can understand 
this historical process, then you will understand why there is such a divergence 
of opinion and experience toward the Cultural Revolution by people of 
different political positions. My own understanding of it has changed over 
time. After I experienced capitalism, and understood the political, economic. 
and cultural logic of capitalism, my feelings on this issue began to change. I 
began to reconsider mass struggle, a tactic that we had abandoned as 
something worthless. But this is the very thing that ordinary people often talk 
about: What would happen if another Cultural Revolution occurred? 
Democracy is something that the intellectual elite hunger for, but democracy is 
also something that the workers and peasants desire, however the content of 
the concept varies among the two groups. The elite want constitutionalism, in 
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other words the rights of the minority to be heard. Workers and peasants 
desire equality, the nght for the majority to be heard. In this way it is correct 
to understand the Cultural Revolution as "lessons in democracy." There was 
no teacher in this class, we learned from each other, we liberated each other, 
and then chose which path we took. As to people that explain the Cultural 
Revolution as a power struggle and demonize China's leaders, or.use court 
mysteries to explain political affairs, their arguments are so weak they do not 
require a rebuttal. 


Yan: The current generation of intellectuals has spent almost all its time 
within the academy, and does not have a good grasp of practical reality. 


Cao: In 1966, even if you were a teacher who had been criticized in big 
posters, or had been struggled against in the early stages of the movement, you 
very likely would've been overtaken by emotion when the Central Government 
supported the rebelling students. It’s very hard for us now to even imagine 
this. Teachers in our school got up in the middle of the night to go out to the 
street and copy down the big character posters, listen for news from Beijing, 
and then draft and hand out pamphlets. Why? They had been suppressed for 
so long. The actual situation of the upper and lower strata were not the same 
in the Cultural Revolution. The Central Government was faced with the 
question of which direction the country would take. How would they maintain 
their independence and autonomy in the superpower struggle for hegemony 
between the Soviet Union and the United States? The grassroots on the 
other-hand was faced with the long-festering contradictions between cadres 
and the masses. So the concept of the line struggle does not have a great deal 
to do with the issues of the grassroots. In the initial years of the Cultural 
Hevolution indeed there were cases of people being beaten, houses being 
searched, and theories of the revolutionary bloodline were indeed proposed, 
but these acts were not undertaken by ordinary people who had been 
repressed. It was only those people who had political advantages that were 
beating and taking advantage of others. Those individuals who were cowering 
in the corners, including their sons and daughters, would never dare to do 
such things. This is common sense and simple logic. But this period of history 
has been distorted and different groups have been lumped together under the 
category Red Guard. Those who had political advantage seem to think this is 
a way for them to assuage their own guilt. In truth they were the ones who 
tried. to settle accounts with the rebels of the Cultural Revolution. Beginning 
in 1968 when the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) “supported the left” 
[see glossary], the rebels were repressed in wave after wave including the 
“516” campaign to find and “cleanse” anti-revolutionaries, and the “One 
Strike Three Anti Campaign.” During what was later called “ten years of 
tragedy,” the rebels were actually pretty much eliminated by the third or 
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fourth year. By 1976, there was an even larger overhaul, called "cleansing . 
three types of people.” They gave the Gang of Four the label ,"anti- 
revolutionary." But in fact they were trying:to suppress the rebels, and they 
wanted to completely eradicate the concept of rebellion as an ideology. 


Yan: The main narrative form of the Cultural Revolution is “scar literature,” 
which simplifies the Cultural Revolution as a wound. Most times the narrative 
of the stories is told by intellectuals, sometimes cadres. Undoubtedly there ` 
were many wounds incurred during the Cultural Revolution, but your 
narrative of the sufferings endured differs from that of “scar literature.” For 
instance if experiencing pain and degradation is a type of wound, then many 
different groups were wounded in the novel, including the rebels, intellectuals, 
and even some old revolutionanes. In your narrative you linked together the 
painful experiences of different people at different times. How do you view 
these traumatic experiences? | | 


Cao: From a broad perspective, the entire revolution is a history filled with 
trauma. Revolution is not as beautiful as people make it out to be, nor are the . 
two sides in conflict always clear-cut. The entire process of the revolution is 
filled with pain, filled with trauma. In the novel I spent a great deal of time on 
two characters, two old revolutionaries who suffered. I was searching for an 
answer to the question of why they participated in the revolution. Was it for. 
personal.gain and mobility? If so, then. the revolution would have no value. 
The same goes for reforms: If reforms just replace.one set of leaders with 
another, then what is the point? The same logic holds for the Cultural 
Revolution. If the goal is really to make the country better, then it is fairly: 
trivial if some intellectuals experienced some discomfort. In fact the discomfort 
may not be very great, they still receive all of the wages promised to them, and 
they only have to participate in some manual labor including sweeping the 
streets, or going to rural areas. But they would still receive their wages. The 
things they were being asked to do of course were precisely the things that 
peasants have always done for generations. Ín some exceptional cases 
intellectuals were beaten, humiliated, and some committed suicide; but these 
were exceptional cases and not normal ones. Moreover the tormentors of - 
intellectuals in the Cultural Revolution were inevitably other intellectuals. 
This was clearly apparent in China's colleges and universities, where . 
intellectuals devised all sorts of strange methods to criticize and humiliate their 
enemies. It was never the work of workers or peasants. And when the 
intellectuals did experience a disaster or humiliation, how far was their 
misfortune from the daily experience of peasants? What makes you think you 
are better than peasants? i 


So what the “scar litérature" has described and has been made into movies— 
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a young intellectual woman was sent down to the countryside and was raped 
by the head of the brigade or by rogue-like rebels—was ridiculous. I was sent 
down to the countryside in 1968. The peasants were extremely envious of 
students at that time and would never have dared to take advantage of them. 
Women students were especially held in high esteem. For example if the 
peasant had seen a woman like you wearing glasses, they would have found it 
incredible, and said: “Look! It’s a girl in glasses!" By the mid—1970s, some 
people were being allowed back to the cities to work in factories, to serve as- 
cadres, or to go back to university. Only some people were unable to make the 
cut, and therefore had to have the recommendation of local peasants. This 
kind of thing didn’t happen in the early Cultural Revolution, it was only later 
when people needed the approval of the brigade leader that people began 
trying to curry favor with him. At that time, the sent down youth often would 
visit each other in different communes. But they would get together at major 
festivals and cause problems, like stealing chickens if they were hungry. The 
rural cadres were extremely afraid of them, and would never dare to treat them 
poorly. Of course it's hard to say that this was true in all cases, but it was 
generally true. The story mentioned above was made up to elicit compassion: 
| have been taken advantage of, | have been wounded. And in this way 
compassion flows towards the intellectuals. 


Yan: This is very interesting. In much "scar literature," sex and the body des 
a major role, especially as a way of eliciting compassion from the reader for 
the humiliation of the sent-down young women. 


Cao: That's nght, they use their worldly wisdom to wnte some provocative 
things. What I wrote of course is a conscious effort to clear things up and say 
that things were in reality not that way at all. 


Yan: Then how do you understand the extreme and even vicious events that 
took place during the Cultural Revolution? 


Cao: | believe that our appraisal of any period of history or movement must 
be based on its main elements, which defines its nature. Each person may 
experience unhappy events in their life, and every era has its tragedies. The 
unfortunate things that happen to each of us differ, of course. If you are 
unable to see through to the naturé of things, or if you intentionally confuse 
the main course of events with less important branches, then you will be 
unable to realize a scientific or clear understanding of the past. There is no 
doubt that we are in great need of a sober and honest appraisal of the Cultural 
Revolution. We will only be able to learn the proper lessons if we are able tó 
seek truth from facts. Did anything bad happen during the Cultural 
Revolution? Yes. Did anything ugly occur? Yes. These things happened. 
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There are many things about that period I myself dislike. But those things 
were not the mainstream. 


Yan: What types of things did you dislike? 


Cao: The cult of personality, formalism, turning a slogan into a doctrine, 
taking the spirit of the Central Government's proclamations as doctrine, and 
then — just like today — singing its praises, even to the extreme. 

Yan: Just like how GDP is treated today. 


Cao: Y'es, quite so. There were many propaganda teams on the streets in the 
1970s with huge drums, bigger than this table. They would beat the drums 
and yell out: “The Cultural Revolution is great!" The ordinary people saw 
nght through it, and knew that if you had to say that “The Cultural 
Revolution i is great!” all day long, then it was doomed. Of course evil things 
occurred, such as in cases where cadres were struggled against and people 
would sometimes grab their hair, so the cadres would put oil on the hair so 
that people couldn’t get a grip, which in turn led people to coat their hair with 
sand. Of course these things were bad, but the point is that they were not the 
mainstream of what occurred during that period. Why do I say that the 
Cultural Revolution was welcomed by the people and masses? Because it 
allowed them to get a glimpse of equality. Everyone could post a big character 
poster, every official was under supervision. Why was the Chinese Communist 
Party able to defeat the Nationalists? Because of the equality between officials 
and soldiers. Party members were the first to sacrifice themselves in battles. 
This was the reason they were able to win the war. 


In the seventeen years before the Cultural Revolution, China experienced 
many accomplishments, but there were also many problems. Some officials 
had indeed started moving away from the masses, and it was more common 
for officials to lie and exaggerate, or even take advantage of common people. 
So the Cultural Revolution gave everyone an opportunity to vent. So when 
some were struggled against, it’s possible that they were also hit. These kinds 
of things happened, but they were not extremely common. Many officials were 
struggled against, and lost their power, were forced to work in the factories 
with common people. But everyone treated them well, joking and laughing 
with them, no one viewed them as somehow bad. They had only temporarily 
lost the power. At the time they were able to take it, but it actually became 
unbearable for them after they were rehabilitated, feeling at that point that 
they had been sent down to hell. So, if ordinary people were happy, they were 
‘definitely unhappy. They felt humiliated, felt that they had lost something. 
Actually even then there was still a difference between them and the common 
people. not least of all reflected in their higher wages. Workers took home 34 
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yuan a month while officials earned 70—80 yuan, sometimes as much as 100. 
But people didn't care so much about that because at least they felt equal to 
officials in status, and were happy that they were able to "stick it to the 
officials" for a while. Ordinary people felt that equality was the main thing 
that they achieved. They had no idea about what kind of "ism" China should 
adopt, or whether it should take the capitalist road. No one had any idea what 
capitalism was at that time, they had never seen it. Who could have known? 


This is one of the reasons that Cultural Revolution lost its direction after 
1968. Things started out with the political campaign of October 1966 
against the “bourgeois reactionaries’ who had suppressed the masses, and 
everyone rose up in rebellion, eroding the authority of officials. Later came the 
“Take Out the Capitalist Power Holder” movement, and everyone started 
searching for evidence of such people throughout China. People didn’t find’ 
that many extreme examples, nothing more than officials forming cliques, 
excluding people with differing views, picking on ordinary people, and using 
their position to eat and drink better. There was nothing extraordinary about 
any of it. So the movement quickly lost its direction. So how was it that two. 
different factions [rebels and loyalists] later formed? This is related to the. 
establishment of the revolutionary committees. When these were formed it 
became a question of who would play a larger role within the organization, in 
other words how would power be distributed? As a result two factions 
formed, and the source of these two factions can be traced back to previous. 
struggles. Moreover, behind each faction stood a group of old leaders. As a 
result the struggle between the factions became more and more severe to the 
point of armed struggle. At the grassroots, this is what the Cultural 
Revolution was like. Of course l'm not talking about what went on in the 
Central Government. At that level, there was a choice about what road China 
would take against the backdrop of the international situation. But at the 
grassroots, there was nothing of the sort; they had no idea about any of that. 


Yan: So you're saying that most people understood “taking the capitalist 
road” as officials enjoying special privileges, and viewed the Cultural 
Revolution as removing these privileges? 


Cao: That’s right. If the special privileges had been removed, they would 
have been content. Returning to the question of democracy, I believe that the 
question that Mao Zedong raised has always been a real issue. Have you 
given any.thought to.the slogan that he put forth? He was constantly looking 
for. a successor, but he said that he wanted to raise up tens of millions of the 
proletariat to serve as his successor. That is a pretty profound idea. It’s not 
hard to find one or two people who could succeed you, but you'll need tens of 
millions of successors for.revolution to be passed on. I think Mao Zedong had 
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this kind of idea: giving power to the people is a type of democracy that will 
ensure that the people are the “masters” of society. This is why he put forth 
the “Two Musts," the “Anshan Constitution,” the "Principles of the Paris 
Commune’; why he instituted the “two participations, one reform and three 
combinations” in productive enterprises (cadre participation in productive 
labor and worker participation in management; reform of unreasonable and 
outdated rules; cooperation between workers, cadres, and technicians); why 
he demanded the “three sames” from cadres (to eat, live, and travel the same 
as non-cadres); and why Mao put great emphasis on research and field 
investigation. He thought that bureaucratic politics was the worst, he hated it 
from the very beginning. Xie Juezai—one of his teachers—once said about 
him: “Mao Zedong was truly opposed to bureaucratic culture.” Bureaucratic 
culture here refers to bureaucratism. Mao always advocated flat management, 
and hoped that workers and peasants would participate in management while 
cadres would participate in labor. Whether this could be realized or not is a 
separate question, but Mao held onto these concepts as ideals. This is why I 
understand the Cultural Revolution as "lessons in democracy," since Mao 
Zedong himself didn't have a clear idea about how to go about it. He long 
had these nagging doubts, and didn’t know what to do about them. 


You asked earlier about the mainstream understanding of the Cultural 
Revolution. It’s that it was a power struggle. For me, this interpretation is a 
narrow-minded interpretation. In 1965, Liu Shaogi’s standing within the 
Party fell as a result of the “Four Cleanings” movement, so if Mao wanted to 
deal with Liu Shaogi it would have been very easy, and wouldn’t have 
required the launching of a popular movement. But the method he employed 
was to have a revolution of culture. China’s culture really did need a 
revolution, in particular the culture of officialdom. If it wasn’t changed then, it 
would undermine progressive efforts at any time. Getting education would 
become a route to officialdom, and officialdom would become a way to ride on 
the backs of the common people. In the late Qing Dynasty, why did people 
commonly say, "officials are afraid of foreigners, foreigners are afraid of the 
people, the people are afraid of officials"? Because of the culture of 
officialdom. If people were not able to stand up spiritually, they would never 
be able to be in control on their own. In other words the people's historic 
subjecthood cannot be established. My understanding of the , Cultural 
Revolution is that it was a method of last resort for Mao Zedong in his later 
years. He saw no other way out, and even (I am guessing) may have known 
what would happen after he died. He could imagine that after his death the 
government would differ very little from that of the Kuomintang, and this led 
him to experiment and allow people from the bottom-up to expose the 
darkness in society. He had a saying: “We will not solve any problems 
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through this or that [top-down] movement. We will only solve problems by 
mobilizing people from the bottom up to expose our dark side." Why did it 
have to be from the bottom-up fashion? I think the reason is that he wanted to 
keep alive the spark of revolution and rebellion. In my opinion the true 
historical mission of the Chinese Communist Party lies here; that is how to 
allow the people to stand up spiritually. This is the true meaning of 
democracy. 


Yan: So you think that the Cultural Revolution has two levels of meaning. At 
the top level, it involved a choice of what road to take in the context of the 
world system. At the grassroots level, the people were faced with how to deal 
with inequality and special privileges, and how to ensure that the people had a 
voice, not how to oppose the "capitalist road" but how to deal with issues that 
would still be considered "contradictions among the people" within socialist 
culture. So the Cultural Revolution failed in building a linkage between tlie 
struggle over lines at the top and the social concerns at the grassroots level. ` 


Cao: There was no link. 


Yan: You mentioned how your own understanding of the Cultural 
Revolution changed and yet a lot of people view the entire movement from the 
standpoint of one's individual gains or losses. Was this a common 
phenomenon during the Cultural Revolution or immediately after it? 


C 


Cao: It was a widespread phenomenon, including myself in the past. The 
thing intellectuals like to say most is: we are just common people, we just look 
out for our immediate interests and only take care of ourselves. They use the 
common people as an excuse, and understand things from the standpoint of 
self-deprecation. In this way they judge history on the one hand by gauging 
their own personal gains or losses, and on the other hand by washing their 
hands of the whole affair by laying the mistakes of the Cultural Revolution at 
the feet of the revolutionary leadership. This is how they put themselves to 
sleep. People who use the moral bearings of others to stake out their own 
position do not deserve to be called independent moral individuals. How can 
people such as this truly be considered free? 


Yan: One of the rebels in the novel is a young woman. Was her gender a 
criteria for the design of the plot, or was it inevitable? 


Cao: Both reasons. It made the plot design more interesting and readable. 
Also it 1s easier for women to relate to the essence of revolution. There is a 
saying that you can judge the level of the country's civilization by the status of 
women within it. In China, the only fruit of the revolution that remains is the 
improvement to women's status. Not long ago Í went to Bejing to see a play, 
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and several PhDs said that someone had produced a report saying that most 
social roles have not changed very much in China over the past sixty years. 
The sons and daughters of officials have become officials; the progeny of 
capitalists have become capitalists; the offspring of intellectuals have become 
intellectuals, etc. Supposedly this was determined through the use of statistics, 
that society had not changed very much. I said that's not right, there have 
been at least two major changes. The first is that women's position has been 
raised, and the second is that literacy 1s much improved. Improvements in 
women's position are the result of the Chinese revolution, this can't be denied. 
] made a comparison in the book between Xiao Ming and her mother. Both 
of them had suffered injustices, and both of them had difficult lives, but their 
attitude towards their lives was completely different. The mother had received 
an entirely traditional education, and her last request was that she be 
reincarnated as an animal. Xiao Ming suffered many setbacks as well, but she 
took the initiative during the Cultural Revolution to rebel, as she wanted to 
play a major role in the world. These are two completely different attitudes. 
The improvement in women's status was realized in the midst of struggle, it 
was not handed out as a gift. 


Yan: Very interesting. Some of my friends that research workers’ movements 
had observed that in the latter half of the 1990s women played a pivotal role 
in the anti-privatization struggles in factories. 


Cao: This can be seen in many different spheres. [t's most clear in sports, but 
also in the arts. Some women have a much greater range of thought than that 
of men. Also there are definitely more women studying for their doctorate 
than men. | think that there is a great future in this, and it shows how 
consequential the Chinese revolution was. If you visit South Korea or Japan, 
you will see that the position of women there is quite different from that of 
China. Many of the teachers in my school have gone on exchanges to South 
Korea, and they come back and say that the women teachers are self-confident 
and animated when they’re having class, but have to retreat to a much more 
staid demeanor as soon as the bell rings to end class. They are actually very 
envious of China. 


Yan: Thank you very much for this conversation, it touched upon many issues 
that were not apparent in the book. 


Glossary 


Bourgeois Reactionary Line: "Criticize the Reactionary Bourgeois Line” was 
first proposed in issue No. 13 of Red Flag published on October 1, 1966, and was 
also part of the speech that Lin Biao gave in Tiananmen that day. He said, “In the 


Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, the proletariat revolutionary line struggle, led 
by Mao Zedong, against the anti-revolutionary bourgeois line will continue. Those 
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who stick to the mistaken political line are few in number; their thought has left the 
side of the masses, is against the people, and against Mao Zedong Thought. This 
dooms them to failure.” Red Flag, in a commentary entitled, “Advancing on the 
Road of Mao Zedong Thought” first said that, “Mao Zedong personally organized 
the ‘Decision Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution,” also known as 
the “16 Points.’ This was a product of the two-line struggle, and a product of the 
victory of the proletarian revolutionary line led by Mao Zedong over the reactionary 
bourgeois line. The announcement of the ‘16 Points’ was supported by most of the 
masses, and propelled the Cultural Revolution to new heights. The overall situation 
of the revolution was very good, and was improving.” This was the first time that 
Central Committee had publicly criticized the Party Committee work teams, and was 
a show of support for the side that had been suppressed. Later this support became 
the mainstream view under the slogan, “it is right to rebel.” 


Investigate the May 16th Clique: On May 18, 1967, Zhang Jianqi from 
Beying Steel College, Liu Lingkai from Beijing Foreign Language College, and 
some others formed the “Capitol May 16th Red Guard Group.” Less than 100 
people were part of the organization when it was founded. They attacked Zhou 
Enlai, saying that he was the “black hand” behind the “February Reverse.” The 
groups actions were immediately noticed by Mao Zedong and the Central 
Committee, and it was decided they would be suppressed and that Zhang Jianqi, Liu 
Lingkai, and others would be arrested. The “Investigate the May 16th Clique" 
movement lasted from 1970-1974, with several million ordinary people wrongly 
labeled as being involved in the May 16th movement. In fact, this movement was also 
aimed against the rebel groups. 


Little Right Wing: Because the work teams were not certain of the nature, tasks, 
and goals of the Cultural Revolution, they acted in ways entirely opposite to those 
found in the May 16 Circular, as embodied in the key phrase from the document: 
“The important task is to rectify the power holders within the Party for taking the 
capitalist road." Nearly all of the work teams instead understood the Cultural 
Revolution as a new Anti-Rightist Movement. As a result the work teams arrested 
academic authorities and officials that had been denounced (labeling them part of a 
"Black Gang"), and struggled with young teachers and students for the most part. As 
a result, the targets of the work teams during this period are sometimes called the 
“Little Right Wing" or "Little Counter-revolutionaries." On August 5, 1966 Mao 
Zedong issued the "Bombard the Headquarters—My Big-Character Poster," 
statement, criticizing Liu Shaoqi without naming him, and clearly putting forth the 
idea that the very center of the Party had developed a capitalist headquarters, and 
that this needed gradually to change. 


One Strike Three Anti Campaign: The "One Strike Three Anti Campaign" 
movement originated in three documents issued by the CCP Central Committee in 
1970. The first, "Directive Concerning the Crackdown on Counter-revolutionary 
Destructive Activities” was issued on January 31, and "Directive Concerning Anti- 
Graft and Embezzlement, Anti-Speculation and Privateering" and “Notice on Anti- 
Extravagance and Waste” were issued on February 5. These directives also targeted 
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the rebel factions. 


Rebel: The initial Red Guard organizations did not have clear goals when they were first, 
established. Their clam to “Sweep Away all Ox-Ghosts and Snake-Spints” was in 
practice part of the movement to combat the “Four Olds,” and to uphold the “Bloodline 
Theory,” and these activities were all originally the responsibility of the work teams. 1 
Because many of the high school and college students who were suppressed in these 
campaigns began to resist, and they were supported by the ordinary masses, so after 
September 1966, the Red Guards divided into rebel and conservative factions, divided on 
whether they supported the work teams run by the Party committees or not. In effect the 
rebels were rebelling against the "bourgeois reactionary line" (see entry above). The 
suppression of the students came first, then the rebellion of the students. It was not the case 
that the Red Guard rebelled as soon as they were formed. 


Red Guards: On May 29, 1966 a group of students from the middle school 
attached to Tsinghua University decided to establish a secret student organization: 
the Red Guards. They declared that they were the "red guards" that would protect 
Mao Zedong, who was their “red commander." On June 2, they posted a signed big 
character poster at their school. Later Red Guard organizations that appeared in 
other -areas were actually student organizations under control of the Party 
Committees’ work teams, about the equivalent of youth organizations affiliated to the 
Communist Youth League, and were mainly comprised of the sons and daughters of 
so-called revolutionary cadres. On August 18, 1966, a mass meeting of the Cultural 
Revolution was held in Tiananmen Square, and Mao Zedong for the first time 
received a.number of Red Guards that had travelled to Beijing to “link-up.” Only at. 
this point did the term “Red Guard” start to refer to all young students in China. 


Revolutionary Committees: In January 1967, the rebel faction of Shanghai p 
over the city government and installed a new government, the Shanghai People’s, 
Commune. Many other regions began to copy the Shanghai's experience, and the 
questions about the practice led Mao Zedong to declare that, “The Revolutionary. 
Committees are best." As a result the Revolutionary Committees were formed from: 
the PLA that was supporting the left, old cadres, and representatives of the masses 
(rebel factions). This in fact led to the drawing down of the movement, reflecting the 
trend from rebels to "support the left" (see entry below) to a coalition with older 
cadres. | 


Support the Left: By October 1966, the rebel factions had the upper - The Party 
Committees were under constant attack, and the situation was becoming extremely chaotic: 
The high tide of the attempt by the rebels to take power took place when the Shanghai 
workers’ rebellion occurred. By this ume the Party committees and governmental offices 
were basically paralyzed. On January 23, 1967, the CCP Central Committee, the State 
Council, the Central Military Commission, and the Cultural Revolution Small Group 
issued the “Decision Regarding the People’s Liberation Army's Resolute Support for the 
Revolutionary Left Masses.” Soon after, Mao Zedong ordered the PLA to support the 
Left, peasants, workers, and to engage in direct administration as well as military and 
political training. On August 19, the Central Military Commission issued the “Decision 
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to Concentrate Forces to Support the Left, Peasants, Workers, and Engage in 
Management, Military and Political Training.” Therefore the "Left" here refers to the 
rebel factions, but in fact the true meaning of the orders was to bring order to and manage 
the rebel actions. 


Work Team: The Cultural Revolution was sparked when the Shanghai newspaper Wen 
Wei Po published Yao Wenyuan’s "A Cnticism of the Historical Drama ‘Hairi 
Dismissed from Office" on November 10, 1965. In February 1966 the Central Cultural 
Revolution Small Group, made up of five members and headed by Peng Zhen, drafted 
the "Outline Report Concerning the. Current Academic Discussion" (known as the 
February Outline). When Mao Zedong presided over a meeting of the expanded Central 
Politburo in Hangzhou soon after the February Outline was issued, he rescinded the 
Outline and disbanded the Central Cultural Revolution Small Group headed by Peng 
Zhen, and replaced it with a group headed by Chen Boda, placing the group directly 
under the authority of the Central Politburo via the "Circular of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China on the Great Proletanan Cultural Revolution" (known as 
the May 16 Circular). These unexpected events signaled the launch of the Cultural 
Revolution. This was followed by a disagreement over sending work teams to high schools 
and colleges, with Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping on one side and Lin Biao, Jiang mg, 
and Chen Boda on the other. This is the background of the dispatch of work teams. At 
the end of May, the Central Committee sent work teams to the People's Daily newspaper, 
the North China Bureau of the CCP, and Peking University. By the beginning of June, 
Party Committees had sent work teams to high schools and colleges in areas for which they 
were responsible. The job of the work teams was to strengthen the authority of the 
leadership, control the direction of the movement, and in some cases to replace the original 


Party Committee and exert leadership over the movement. 
Sy’ 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


As a capitalist society develops and enters the stage of “affluence,” it 
becomes increasingly difficult to dispose of a growing surplus which is 
appropriated and owned by a relatively few individuals and groups caring 
only for their own narrow private and class interests. As a result, more and 
more resources are poured into a burgeoning sales effort. This sales effort, 
in turn, becomes the dominant factor in shaping the popular culture. The 
senses and sensitivities of human beings, their intellect and passions, are 
twisted and manipulated to the service of profitable sales—sales of ever- 
changing automobile models, of soap powders, of dog foods, of patent 
medicines and hair creams, of a thousand and one things that people may 
or may not need but which in any case should serve them as human 
beings, not dominate their lives and shape their minds. Under socialism, 
mercifully, this sales effort, multiplying and spreading like an uncontrolled 
cancer, dies a natural death. 


—Paul M. Sweezy, “Communism as an Ideal," 
Monthly Review, October 1963, 335 
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Identity Politics and Left Activism 


Immanuel Wallerstein 


Grace Lee Boggs, with Scott Kurashige, The Next American Revolution: 
Sustainable Activism for the Twenty-First Century (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2011), 256 pages, $20.95, paperback. 


The biggest internal debate absorbing the world left for at least the last 
seventy-five years has been whether identity is a left concept and therefore a 
left concern. In 1950, most activists on the left would have said no. Today a 
majority would say yes, indeed. But the debate remains fierce. 

Grace Lee Boggs's life has been both a pnme example of evolution on this 
issue, and a prime exponent of the legitimacy of making identity central to 
what she calls in the subtitle of this book "sustainable activism for the twenty- 
first century." Today in 2013, Grace is in her late nineties, and is a living 
legend of left activist politics. 

I have now read this book twice—once to write a blurb for it and once to 
do this review. And some parts of it I had read previously in article form. The 
more | read Grace's writings, the more | appreciate her invigorating wisdom. 
Danny Glover in his Foreword to this book puts it very well. He notes the 
composition of the very large crowd assembled in Detroit in 2009 to celebrate 
her ninety-fourth birthday. "That rainbow of all ethnicities and all ages is 
what this struggle is about. That’s what Grace Boggs has been about all her 
life” (x). 

Grace Lee was the first in her assimilated Asian-American family to go to 
college. She took a PhD in philosophy and was immersed in Hegelian 
dialectics. Witnessing the realities of the world and of the multiple 
discriminations against Asian-Americans, she became a Marxist and active in 
the so-called Johnson-Forest Tendency of the Workers Party, led by C.L.R. 
James. She explains what attracted her to this particular group: "unlike most 
radicals in that period, they emphasized the significance of the 'Negro' 
struggle in the making of an American Revolution" (59). 

She found this way of discovering Marx and discussing the great 
revolutions of the past empowering because it focused "not so much on the 
oppression suffered by people at the bottom of the society but on how they 
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organized themselves and in the process advanced the whole society" (59). 
The group read early Marx texts carefully and felt that being a Marxist was 
not merely focusing on property relationships but also "on the spiritual as well 
as the physical misery of capitalism" (60). 

After ten years of involvement with this group, she felt that it was still too 
“stuck in the ideas they had derived mainly from the Russian Revolution" 
(64). So she moved to Detroit and soon marned Jimmy Boggs. She ‘had 
chosen to move there in the early 1950s because, as a Marxist, she “wanted to 
be part of a revolution in which the workers in the auto factories would take 
the struggles of the 1930s to a higher level by struggling for workers’ control 
of production in the plant” (106). Helped by Jimmy Boggs, she soon realized 
that her ideas had come from books and had little relation to reality, a reality 
of fleeing industries and fleeing Whites from Detroit. She and Jimmy became 
organizers of the Black Power movement in Detroit. 

On July 20, 1967, an aggressive and intrusive police raid provoked a 
rebellion of young Black Detroiters. It was brutally suppressed but it led to the 
election in 1973 of a Black mayor, Coleman A. Young. He had been a left- 
wing union activist, and did end the racism in the city admmistration. But he 
could do nothing about the industrial decline of Detroit. Eventually, Young 
proposed the development of casino gambling as a new source of city income. 
When the Boggs duo successfully led a protest and defeated the proposal in a 
referendum, Young challenged them to offer an alternative. [hey realized that 
they were actually faced with a great opportunity. “In its dying, Detroit could 
also be the birthplace of a new kind of city” (110). 

Building a new kind of city has been the Sisyphean task of Grace Lee 
Boggs ever since. Grace tells us of her gradual discovery of a long series of 
analysts who were more radical than she had realized. They include Gandhi, 
the later Martin Luther King, Jr., the later Malcolm X, John Dewey, and 
Paulo Freire. This is not the usual list one associates with someone who 
claims to be a Marxist. Indeed, this list is precisely what: has led other varieties 
of Marxists to insist that she is nothing but a middle-class reformist. So, if we 
are to understand her argument, we must look more closely at why she turns 
our attention to these figures. 

‘Her views are anchored in the immediate realities of the poorest segments: 
of the population in Detroit —what they need, what they have been doing, 
what they could do to survive, to improve their lives, and to contribute to "the 
next American revolution" —the title of her book. 

When she discusses Gandhi, she does not point to iis sipow of 
satyagraha as most persons do. Rather, she talks of his opposition to the 
objective of unlimited growth. She says Gandhi warned that our societies 
“would eventually become so gigantic and complex that human beings would 
be reduced to masses, dependent on experts, -serving machines instead of : 
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being served by them... They would end up being enslaved by the 
temiptations of material wealth and luxuries, a form of bondage...even more 
cruel than physical enslavement" (88—89). 

Furthermore, Boggs says that Gandhi argued. that the struggle for 
independence "should not be mainly. a struggle for state power. It should 
revolve around going to people at the grassroots, helping them to transform 
their inner and outer lives in order to. create self-reliant local communities" 
(89). 

As for Martin Luther King, she talks of her “catching up with Martin” 
and recapturing his “Radical Revolutionary: Spirit” (89). She says that King 
realized after the Watts uprising in 1965 how little his struggle for measures 
like the Voting Rights Act was relevant to “the powerlessness and uselessness 
that is the daily experience of black youth made expendable by technology” 
(91). It was more than just asserting Black Power. King now believed that 
the challenge was “to organize the strength and compelling power of poor 
people, White as well as Black, as workers, consumers, and voters, to make 
demands on the government for sweeping measures, such as a guaranteed 
annual income for everyone” (91). 

King was calling for a radical revolution of values. He said in 1967 that 
the war in Vietnam was “but a symptom of a far deeper malady with the 
American spint. We are on the wrong side of a world revolution because we 
refuse to give up the privileges and pleasures that come from the immense 
profits of overseas investments" (93-94), 

Malcolm X was a second hero who went faster than his supporters. “Like 
Martin, like every true revolutionary, Malcolm was a work in progress” (83). 
She quotes his interview with Jan Carew a few weeks before his assassination: 
"Im a Muslim and a revolutionary, and I’m learning more and more about 
political theories as the months go by.... If a mixture of nationalism and 
Marxism makes the Cubans fight the way they do and makes the Vietnamese 
stand up so resolutely to the might of America...then there must be something 
to it” (85). 

Grace came to see that the schools were a critical agency through which 
the poor were being socialized but which they might transform into self-reliant 
agencies of their liberation. This is what brought her to the now largely 
forgotten, at least neglected, views of John Dewey.’ She quotes Dewey's 
insistence that education is "a process of living and not a preparation for 
future living" (144). Dewey was calling for constructive participation of the 
schools in the life of the community in ways that would liberate "our impulses 
to make, to do, to create, to produce whether in the form of utility or of art” 
(145). » 
The concern with the realities of education and the possibilities of.a 
different kind of education in Detroit and everywhere else led the Boggs duo 
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to Paulo Freire who, like them, saw the urban uprisings or rebellions as 
moments when the rebellious became conscious that their oppression was 
"rooted in objective conditions" and sought "to overcome the silence in which 
they have always existed" (147). However, for Freire as for the Boggs duo, 
this was not yet revolution because revolutions are made by people (as 
distinguished from masses) who have assumed "the role of subject in the 
precarious adventure of transforming and re-creating the world. They are not 
just denouncing but also announcing a new positive" (147). 

Grace argues that one can apply Freire's revolutionary method of 
education to political organizing and struggle as well. "We must view 
revolution as an inherently educational process... [Revolution] is about 
overcoming the ‘dehumanization’ that has been fostered by the 
commodification of everything under capitalism and building more 
democratic, just, and nourishing relations to people” (148-49). 

The ultimate message of all this is that “we are the leaders we've been 
looking for" (159). And to do that, we must learn the importance of 
"combining activity with reflection” (164). 

Her own reflection includes citing her favorite passage in the Communist 
Manifesto: “All that is solid melts into air, all that is holy is profaned." Most 
persons citing this passage stop there. But Grace completes it: "and man is at 
last compelled to face with sober senses his real conditions of life, and his 
relations with his kind" (61). 

Grace has devoted her life to recreating Detroit. She says that the way to 
sum up what we are doing is to call "Detroit the Chiapas of North America. 
Despite the huge differences in local conditions, our Detroit-City of Hope 
campaign has more in common with the revolutionary struggles of the 
Zapatistas in Chiapas than with the Russian Revolution of 1917" (75). 

In another decade, activists and analysts alike may have forgotten Grace Lee 
Boggs—a great pity, but quite normal. But the emphasis she has placed and 
exemplified of the self-reliant person, located in communities of self-reliance and 
hope, is not about to disappear. It is all around us. It is the positive side of the 
structural. crisis of the modern world-system in which capitalism is self- 
destructing. [he face of this structural crisis in which we are living is a chaotic 
world order and a bifurcation in which the great political struggle is between 
those who would replace capitalism with a new, non-capitalist mode of terrible 
oppression and those who would create a new world-system that is relatively 
democratic and relatively egalitanan, but above all self-reliant. 

If left activists read Grace Lee Boggs with an open mind, and a 
willingness to rethink traditional political strategies, we shall all do better in 


our common struggle for a better world. 
(SS 
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A sign of the crass economic culture of our times is the recent release by 
Hasbro of the game "Monopoly Empire" based on the well-known 
“Monopoly” game, first mass produced in 1935 by Parker Bothers, now a 
Hasbro subsidiary. The new version can be played in thirty minutes and is 
designed to take the friction out of the game while glorifying the modern 
corporate system. Players collect iconic brands of corporations such as 
McDonalds, Coca-Cola, Nestlé, and Samsung, which they add to billboard 
"towers" in a race to the top. Players no longer leave the game due to 
bankruptcy. The goal is simply to build the biggest monopoly brand empire. 

The game Monopoly had its original form in the anti-capitalist 
"Landlord's Game," which was patented by Elizabeth Magie, a follower of 
Henry George, in 1904, and was designed to show how landlords grabbed 
wealth and bankrupted the populace. Magie described it as a game aimed at 
criticizing “the accumulation of wealth.” Game squares had inspired names 
like “Lord Blueblood’s Estate” and “The Soakum Lighting Co.” There were 
also alternative rules presenting Georgist principles. The first noted player 
and proponent of the game was Scott Nearing, later to become a regular 
columnist for Monthly Review. Nearing was a socialist critic of monopoly 
capitalism, influenced by the ideas of Marx, George, and Veblen. In the 
opening decade of the twentieth century, Nearing lived in Arden, Delaware, a 
.. Georgist community where Magie was a regular visitor. She likely introduced 
him, along with other residents of the community, to the game. Nearing 
brought the Landlord’s Game to his students at the University of! 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Finance and Swarthmore College, where 
he taught economics and sociology from 1908-1915, and where it was used 
to uncover the inequities of the system as Magie had intended— soon coming 
to be known as "Monopoly." (Nearing was fired at the Wharton School in 
[915 for his outspoken support of labor and his criticism of capitalism, in 
what became the most famous academic-freedom case of that era.) Quakers in, 
the Atlantic City area later took up the game and gave local names to e 
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properties on the game board. It was this version of the game that an out-of- 
work salesman, Charles Darrow, copied and sold to Parker Brothers (which 
also bought out Magie's patent for $500). Darrow, who received a portion of 
the receipts of each game sold, became a millionaire. It is therefore a sign of 
the times that in a period once again characterized by deep economic 
stagnation and increasing monopolization, reminiscent of the 1930s, Hasbro 
has produced a new Monopoly Empire version of the classic game based on 
the fetishized brands of the contemporary corporate commodity economy. 
(See Edward J. Dodson, “How Henry George's Principles Were Corrupted 
Into the Game Called Monopoly," HenryGeorge.org, December 201 1.) 

Much of this history of the game Monopoly, including its origin in the 
Landlord's Game, was explained three decades ago in this magazine by our 
friend, Marxist philosopher Bertell Ollman (“In Search of Critical Games,” 
Monthly Review, September 1983)— himself the creator of the game “Class 
Struggle." We therefore asked Bertell for his thoughts on the evolution of 
Monopoly into the hyper-acquisitrve Monopoly Empire. Bertell wrote back: 
“What she [Mary Pilon in her August 24, 2013, New York Times article 
“Monopoly Goes Corporate"] misses...is how a good socialist game became 
a good capitalist game so easily.... It is a classic case of 'co-option' by the 
capitalist system...swallowing up in black hole fashion most of the attempts to 
oppose it, and spitting them out at the other end as new and often more 
effective ways to defend the system.... That is why...'Class Struggle’ was the 
only name | considered for my board game.... In so far as the New York 
Times article on the origins of the game [Monopoly] leaves out any reference 
to ‘class struggle’ (the real thing)—-I didn’t see any—she [Pilon] also 
contributes in a softer and more ‘reasonable’ way to the same broad political 
objectives of the ‘Monopoly’ folks.” 

oA! 


For those readers intrigued by lan Angus’s article on “The Myth of 
"Environmental Catastrophism’ in the September issue of MR we highly 
recommend John Farley, "The Scientific Case for Modern Anthropogenic 
Global Warming” in the October 2008 special issue of MR (Ecology: The 
Moment of Truth), refuting contrarian claims that science has succumbed to 
irrational and unjustified “doomsday forecasts.” We view Farley’s article as a 
crucial complement from a scientific standpoint to the important issues that 

s raises. 
(cS 

It is perhaps not surprising that nearly all of the media commemoration of 
the August 1963 March on Washington managed to avoid a central theme of 
the march itself, focusing instead on Martin Luther King, Jr.’s remarkable 
speech, to the exclusion of nearly all else. A column by Harold Meyerson for 
the Washington Post, however, stood out as a remarkable exception in this 
respect, observing: 

continued on page 12 
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The choice of Qatar as the location of the 2022 World Cup spurred s 


| 


vast building program and increased the demand for immigrant labour: 
Reports of horrendous work conditions and suspicious deaths have. 
appeared in the Nepali press in the last several years, but poverty and the: 


absence of work in Nepal—and the influence of wealthy unscrupulous 
emigration brokers— maintained the flow of work-seeking emigrants. 

Only when a report "Revealed: Qatar's World Cup 'slaves' " appeared 
in the influential Guardian newspaper on September 25, 2013, has the 
issue been reported in our press. Ihe Guardian investigation "found 
evidence to suggest that thousands of Nepalese, who make up the single 
largest group of labourers in Qatar, face exploitation and abuses that 


amount to modern-day slavery, as defined by the International Labour 


Organisation..." Nepalis m Qatar told the Guardian that they "have not 
been paid for months and have had their salaries retained to stop them 
running away.” Others "say employers routinely confiscate passports and 
refuse to issue ID cards, in effect reducing them to the status of illegal 
aliens" and that "they have been denied access to free drinking water in the 
desert heat." 

Yet worse, it appeared that Nepalis—even though by and large healthy 
young men—-were dying in Qatar at the rate of one a day, prmarnly of 
supposed "heart attacks". The Guardian investigated one case in detail: 


Ganesh Bishwakarma was one such worker. For Ganesh, Qatar 
was an oasis in the desert, a promised land where he could work 
his way out of the acute -poverty that had trapped his family in 
Nepal's rural Dang district for generations. Like many others in 
his village he had met the recruitment agents who promised well 
paid work and the opportunity to provide for his family. He left 
pledging to come back and build his mother a beautiful house. 

He did return —after only two months and in a coffin. He was 
16. 

"We didn't think he would die like this," said his grandmother, 
Motikala. "We didn't think we would be crying like this." 


At 16, Ganesh was too young to have legally migrated for work, 
but that did not stop a local recruitment broker arranging a fake 
passport stating he was 20. The broker charged an extortionate 
fee for a cleaning job in Qata—far in excess of the legal limit set 
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by the Nepalese government —leaving the boy and his family with 
a 150,000-rupee (£940) recruitment debt that he promised to 
pay back at an interest rate of 36%. 


Ganesh's family was told the boy died of a cardiac arrest weeks 
after he arrived in Qatar. It is something the family finds hard to 
accept. "This son of mine was strong. He didn't even have a 
cough," said his father, Tilak Bahadur. "He went abroad and died 
unexpectedly. Was it the climate or something else?" 


The Nepali ambassador to Qatar, Maya Kumari Sharma, in June of 
this year called Qatar "an open jail". We regret to say that the interim 
government of Nepal, displaying a cowardly grasp of what is to be required 
of diplomats, recalled her for speaking the truth. 

Let us then return to the "Global Competitiveness Report 2013" and 
take a look at some rankings. Qatar is ranked 13 of 148 nations overall as 
to "competitiveness" while India comes in at 60 and Nepal at 117. But it is 
in the “labor market efficiency" rating that we get to the heart of the matter; 
Qatar attains a spectacular ranking of 6th among the 148 nations of the 
world, while India is at 99 and Nepal at 133. 

We must then go behind the overall rankings and delve into the details 
of the performance of Qatar that so impressed the World Economic Forum 
(sponsor of the "World Economic Forum on India 2012" in Gurgaon, the 
"Indian Economic Summit 2011" in Mumbai, etc. at which events one can 
find such as Arun Maira, a member of India’s Planning Commission, 
Oommen Chandy, Chief Minister of Kerala, Prithviraj Chavan, Chief 
Minister of Maharashtra, Professor Bina Agarwal, O.P Rawat, 
Secretary, Department of Public Enterprises, Anand Sharma, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry and Textiles,etc.,etc.). 

So what then, in the eyes of this so exceedingly eminent organisation, 
contributed to the remarkable "labor market efficiency" ratings of Qatar, 
sixth among all the nations of the globe? Several factors contributed to this 
outcome: in "Cooperation in labor-employer relations" Qatar came in 7th; 
in "Flexibility of wage determination" yet better in 6th; in "Pay and 
productivity” an outstanding 5th in the worldl; and in the crucial "Hinng 
and firing practices" just outside the winners circle in 4th place globally. 

Now we come to the essence of the matter, the secret of Qatar's success 
in "labor market efficiency" in the eyes of the Masters of the Universe. In 
AUT capacity to retain talent" Qatar is Number One in the whole 
worid| 
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Administration (CEDA)—the World Economic Forum annually produces 
a well-funded slick ranking of the nations of the world from best to worst. 

Our business media then spews this ideology of the "Masters of the 

—. Universe" back upon us in the form of revealed truth. From The Economic 
Times on October 5, 2013: "in the 'Global Competitiveness Report (GCR) 
:2013'; on the global index of 'trade tariffs (tradeweighted average tariff rate)’ 
India ranks 128, and on 'prevalence of trade barriers’ (health and product 
standards, technical and labelling requirements etc), India ránks 61, among 
148 countries. Thus, there is a need to improve in these areas." From 
Livemint on October 4, 2013: "India ranks 104 in the World Economic 
Forum's Global Competitiveness Index for burdensome bureaucracy, while 
China is ranked 14. India's overall position in the competitiveness index fell - 
to 60 in the 2013 report. The nation has lost 15 places since 2006." Again 
The Economic Times on October 1, 2013: "The [Global Competitiveness] 
report notes the long time it takes to set up business in India and cites 
relatively high tax rate as a proportion of profit, higher trade tariffs and high 
proportion of imports to GDP as factors lowering goods market efficiency. 
Labour market efficiency is impeded by stringent labour laws.... The report 
makes several recommendations to improve GC, such as avoiding 
complacency, ensuring investment-and employment-friendly environment, ` 
fostering innovation and broad-based structural reforms....Hence, India 
urgently needs measures to improve the business environment for domestic 
and foreign investors that will help improve macroeconomic indicators...” 

What is good for the tens of crores turns out to be bad for the tens of 
thousands: health and product standards are "trade barriers" administered 
by "burdensome bureaucracy", and taxes on profits lower "market 
efficiency”. No surprise there. But the ideological heart of the "Global 
Competitiveness Report" is its discussion of labour market efficiency and 
labour management relations, and deserves a closer examination. 

At about the same time as the "Global Competitiveness Report" made its 
_way into our media, reports appeared on the scandalous situation of migrant 
labour in Qatar. More than ninety percent of the labour force in the oil-rich 
. emirate are immigrant, and the largest number are from Nepal. Over one 
hundred thousand Nepalis left for Qatar in the past year, and the Nepal 
legation in Qatar has estimated that there are more than five lakh Nepali 
nationals in the country. | 
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Samir Amin in "The Democratic Fraud and the Universali 
Alternative" in our issue of _ October 2011 <http://monthlyreview. or 
2011/10/01/ the-democratic-fraud-and-the-universalist-alternative: > se 
out the fundamental process of the "democratic" fraud: 


LAJU hitherto existing societies have been based on a dual system of 
exploitation of labor (in various forms) and of concentration of the state's 
powers om behalf of the ruling class. This fundamental reality results ir in’ a 
society. And this result, broadly designed and ed to fulfill the | 
systemic function expected of it, is simultaneously the condition for 
reproduction of the system without changes other than those it can control 
and absorb—the condition of its. siability.... Elections : ‘by -universal — 
suffrage under these conditions are guaranteed to produce a sure "um P 
for conservatism, albeit sometimes a “reformist” conservatism. 
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Twenty-First-Century Land Gre bs" 
Accumulation by Agricultural Dispossess n 
A 


Land grabs—whether initiated by multinational corporations and private 
investment firms emanating from the capitalist core, sovereign wealth funds in 
the Middle East, or state entities such as China and India—are now in the 
news constantly.' For example, in July 2013 the Colombian ambassador to 
the United States resigned over his participation in a legally questionable 
effort to help the U.S. corporation Cargill use shell companies to amass 
130,000 acres of land. This land was supposed to be used for agricultural 
production, but there is also land being grabbed for other purposes—such as 
mining or to construct roads, buildings, and dams. In human terms, land | 
grabs mean real people and families are dispossessed. When people lose | 
access to their land, they also lose their means to obtain food, their 
communities, and their cultures. 

What is going on today must be placed in the historical context of the 
continuous development of capitalism. This is not meant to be a history of the 
last three centuries, but rather an overview in more or less chronological order. 
Specific examples of the dispossession of people from the land will emphasize 
the various techniques used by capital (or nascent capital) that have resulted 
in a continuous stream of people moving to the cities. The examples discussed 
below are but a small sampling of the dispossessions that have occurred, and 
are occurring, around the world. 

The commodification of land—that most basic of resources, the source of 
terrestrial life, and the foundation of human civilization—was essential for the 
development of capitalism. And from the early modern capitalist era until the 
present, it is the commodification of nature—with land bought (or obtained 
by other means) and sold, speculated upon, and used to produce human food, 
animal feed, fiber, or fuel and with crops selected based on climate and soil 
type but also on what would bring the greatest returns—that is the underlying 
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basis of the dispossession of people from their lands. 

As -we discuss” these events let us remember the lines from Woody 
Guthrie’s song about the outlaw Pretty Boy Floyd: “Some will rob you with a 
six gun, and some with a fountain pen.”” Dispossession of people from the 
land over the last three centuries has formed an important pathway for the 
accumulation of capital—or, as some have put it, capital accumulation by 
^ dispossession. There have been many variations of means used, including 

‘both force (the “six gun”) and swindling by using a variety of laws and 
- agreements or outright chicanery (the "fountain pen"). Sometimes the two are 
used together. And at other times, farmers and peasants lose their lands as a 
result of capitalist economic relations—usually through not being able to 
compete in a cutthroat marketplace, or to afford the rents that the larger more 


highly capitalized farmers can pay. 


Dispossession by Enclosures: Primary Accumulation and the British 
Agricultural Revolution 

In order for capitalism to develop many changes were needed in feudal 
society. Attitudes toward society, money, and obligations to others had to be 
changed. Money (capital) had to be retained, instead of solely used for 
consumption, as was the norm during feudalism. And last, a group of people 
had to be created that were forced to sell their labor in order to stay alive. The 
agricultural revolution in Europe, and especially in Britain, was the starting 
point for these changes, constituting the basis of primary accumulation, out of 
which arose the industrial revolution.’ 

By 1700 something new was happening in English agriculture; the pace 
of production increased, lowering the occurrence of famines. By 1750 
England had enough of a grain surplus to export 13 percent of the crop.* By 
the beginning of the nineteenth-century it had a reliable excess of grain 
production. 

Rather than one miraculous change, the rapid increase in food production 
and productivity was the result of a number of factors, such as the use of 
clovers in rotations and eliminating fallow years—practices promoted by the 

“improvement movement.” “Improve,” a word that we now use so generally in 
the sense to make things better, comes from the Anglo-French emprouwer, 
meaning “to turn to profit.” 

The greater agricultural productivity and change in attitudes toward the 
land— now a source of greater and sustained income to landowners—became 
the impetus that began the long and continuing process of the development of 
industrial capitalism. Ellen Meiksins Woods described the early connection 
between agriculture and the development of capitalism in Britain: 


From the standpoint of improving landlords and capitalist farmers, land 
had to be liberated from any...obstruction to their productive and 
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profitable use of property. Between the 16th and 18th centuries, there was 
growing pressure to extinguish customary rights that interfered with 
capitalist accumulation. This could mean various things: it might mean 
disputing the communal ownership of common lands and claiming private 
ownership; it might mean eliminating various use-rights on private land; or 
it might mean challenging the customary tenures which gave many 
smallholders rights of possession without unambiguous legal title. In all 
these cases, traditional conceptions of property had to be replaced by new, 
capitalist conceptions of property— property as not only "private" but also 
exclusive, literally excluding other individuals and the community, by 
eliminating village regulation-and restrictions on land use, by extinguishing 
customary use-rights, and so on.° 


As enclosures and dispossessions occurred, the dispossessed found work in 
small factories in rural areas and later in the cities; migrated to colonies in 
North America, Australia, and Africa; or became paupers, as the homeless 
and destitute were referred to at the time. The role of colonial migration as a 
relief valve cannot be stressed enough: in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, tens of millions of people migrated out of Europe. 


Dispossession by Force: Nineteenth-Century Cotton 


The first mills and factories of the industrial revolution were built to spin, 
and later weave, cotton into fabric. Cotton was obtained from India and later 
Egypt, but in the mid-nineteenth century the market for cotton exploded. And 
the U.S. Southeast was one of large areas developed to service this market. 

Land-taking in the colonies of European powers (and the countries 
eventually derived from these colonies) was generally one of "removing" the 
original inhabitants to what were variously called "reservations," "tribal 
areas, and “bantustans.” [his removal of native peoples left what had mainly 
been the "commons" now "open" ——Aand available for European settlers, who 
converted the land into government or private ownership. Walter Johnson 
described the process as it related to the U.S. South and cotton: 


By the end of the 1830s, the Seminole, the Creek, the Chickasaw, the 
Choctaw and the Cherokee had all been "removed" to lands west of the 
Mississippi. Their expropriated land provided the foundation of the 
leading sector of the global economy in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. . 


In the 1830s, hundreds of millions of acres of conquered land weré 
surveyed and put up for sale by the United States. This vast privatization 
of the public dómain touched off one of the greatest economic booms in 
the history of the world, up to that time. Investment capital from Britain, 
the Continent and the Northern states poured into the land market.’ 
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It was cotton—produced by slaves torn from their own land in Afnca to 
work land taken from dispossessed Indian tribes—that provided the basic raw 
material for the textile mills that came to dominate northwestern English 
towns and led to the rise of Manchester and the mill towns in Lancashire 
county. This was the “golden era" of the mills, as workers, who would have 
previously been farming, were now available for low-wage labor. Johnson 
succinctly summarized the developments: "Thus were Indian land, African- 
American labor, Atlantic finance and British industry synthesized into racial 
domination, profit and economic development on a national and a global 

e. 

The tribes of the Southeastern United States—forcibly removed in the 
scramble for cotton lands to what is today the state of Oklahoma— were 
displaced once again by a variety of means, including massive swindling after 
the passage of the Dawes (General Allotment) Act in 1887.? Part of the act's 
justification was that private ownership of land would help Indians adjust to 
U.S. society and economy. Instead it resulted in large losses of Indian-owned 
land. 


Dispossession by Force: The Colonization of Africa 


The greatest areas of dispossessions of sub-Saharan Africans were in the 
countries with large agricultural settler populations—especially South Africa, 
Namibia (South-West Africa), Zimbabwe (South Rhodesia), and Zambia 
(North Rhodesia). For example, beginning in the late-nineteenth century and 
continuing into the mid-twentieth century a large portion of Zimbabwe's 
farmland was taken over by European settlers, so that by the tme of formal 
independence about one-third of agricultural land was owned by Europeans." 
In South Africa, white settlers controlled about 90 percent of the total land 
area by the 1930s, and took the country’s best farmland. And about half the 
land in Namibia was controlled by whites in 1990." 

Land grabs in colonies continued in the twentieth. century up until 
independence. U.S. and UK corporations were involved in some of these 
such as: Firestone in its quest for rubber plantations in formally independent 
Liberia, Brooke Bond (now owned by Unilever) for tea production in Kenya, 
and Del Monte for fruit production in Kenya. Some land was alienated as 
more white settlers amived in countries such as Malawi, Angola, and 
Mozambique. 


Economic Dispossession: U.S. Monopoly-Capitalist Agriculture 


For much of the twentieth century the practice of, actually producing 
food— farming— was a poor investment for capitalists, because of low prices 
for both crops and animals. Although there were profits to be made in some 
farming sectors, there was little reliable profitability; some years prices were 
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high and farmers did well, while in others low prices might send them into 
debt. 

For most. of the twentieth century the real money in the agricultural system 
was not to be found on the land and in farming, but rather in the non-farming 
agricultural industries. And the last three or four decades has been a time of 
heightened concentration and control of these industries—the input (including 
seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, and machinery), output (purchasing and trading 
of agricultural products), and final processing sectors of the world agricultural 
system. 

Over this period increasingly larger farms have been producing more food, 
not just in the United States but also in places such as Europe, Brazil, and 
China. Larger scale helps make farms more profitable. Given a certain set of 
- equipment, the physical economies of scale are exhausted pretty quickly, but 
the financial advantages of scale increase as farms get larger. The larger the 
farm the better deal the farmer gets on all purchases. Even the rate on loans 
goes down as the loan gets larger. And the sale price of agricultural 
commodities is frequently higher for the larger farms. Larger farms are also 
more able to profit from exploiting farm labor, if needed. And as available 
equipment size and capacity continues to grow larger, so does the increase in 
labor productivity on large farms. Thus it becomes very difficult, if not 
impossible, for small-scale farmers to continue production of basic 
undifferentiated commodities— wheat, corn, soybeans, cotton, etc.—unless 
they have a “city” job that provides most of the family's income. This general 
trend of dispossession for economic reasons, as larger farms took over smaller 
ones, was mainly responsible for the loss of millions of U.S. farmers in the 
decades following the Great Depression. (It is worth noting that some small 
farmers have been successful over this period by growing for niche markets, for 
local restaurants, or selling directly to the public through farmers' markets and 
by selling seasonal shares through CSAs—community supported agriculture 
farms.) 

Large-scale vertical integrators of poultry and hog production—who have 
displaced tens of thousands of U.S. farmers—have made the term “factory 
farm" ever more meaningful. [n place of many independent farmers, there is 
now the contract "farmer" who raises hogs or chickens in large-scale facilities 
for a corporate integrator. This person, in the words of Richard Lewontin, 
has: 


become the typical "putting out" worker characteristic of the first stages of 
capitalist production in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What the 
farmer has gained 1 is a more stable source of income, at the price of 
becoming an operative in an assembly line. The change in the farmer’s 
position [has been] from an independent producer, selling in a market 
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Economic Dispossession: Neoliberal Trade Agreements 


As a part of capital's push to open up the nations of the South to easier 
exploitation, onerous conditions were forced on farmers in countries that either 
voluntarily signed agreements (Mexico and NAFTA, the North American 
Free Trade Agreement), or were forced to accept the International Monetary 
Fund/World Bank “structural adjustments” (Jamaica and Haiti). 

These agreements lowered tariffs on imported food. The result was that 
millions of small-scale corn farmers in Mexico, essentially all farmers in 
Jamaica, and most Haitian rice farmers were unable to compete with low 
prices of imported food and stopped farming. The essentially complete 
destruction of Jamaican agriculture is described in the 2001 documentary Life 
and Debt.” 

In 1994 Bill Clinton forced Haiti to accept the IMF/World Bank 
structural adjustment program in return for allowing deposed Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide to return as president. In 2010, Clinton, now a special 
UN representative to Haiti to help it recover from the earthquake, voiced 
regrets about what he did. He told a U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
committee: “It may have been good for some of my farmers in Arkansas, 
but it has not worked. It was a mistake.... I had to live everyday with the 
consequences of the loss of capacity to rodice a rice crop in Haiti to feed 
those people because of what I did; nobody else." "^ 

The New York Times recently published a story dbaui the problems that 
Jamaica, Haiti, and other Caribbean countries are having due to the high 
costs associated with importing so much of their food. "From 1991 to 2001, 
Jamaica's total food and beverage imports increased by two-and-a-half times,, 
to $503 million before doubling after that. Much of the initial growth 
coincided with agriculture surpluses around the world and changing tastes.... 
Many of the country's 200,000 farmers cut production in the '90s and early 
2000s because they found it hard to compete." ^ The story describes some 
measures Jamaica and Haiti are taking to recover their agricultural 
production. But there is no mention at all as to what caused this catastrophe. 


Twenty-First-Century Land Grabs: Accumulation by Rural Dispossession 


A combination of trends has contributed to the current twenty-first-century 
wave of land grabs. These include: 
1. | New international trade agreements favorable to sale capital 
(WTO, NAFTA, etc.). 
2. Opening up of the global South to foreign direct investment.'® 
3. | Growth of globalized financialization and speculation headquartered 


.in the rich countries. 
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4. Rising prices of foodstuff as more frequent droughts and floods 
decrease food produced in a region, especially harming countries that 
need to import large quantities of food; the 2008 World Food Crisis 
and its aftermath frightened food-importing countries. 

5. U.S. and European desire to have so-called “green” biofuels as a 
substitute for conventional liquid fuels—-thus, stimulating the market 
for corn (to make ethanol) and soybeans and palm oil (to make 
biodiesel). 

6. Depletion of groundwater reserves in aquifers of important 
agricultural regions, as water is pumped out quicker than it can be 
replenished by rainfall | 

These trends, together with insecure peasant land tenure in many 
countries and widespread corruption, have led to a rapid and large movement 
of foreign capital taking control over huge tracts of land— mainly in Africa, 
Southeast Asia, and Latin America—by either outright purchase or by long- 
term leases and removal of peasant farmers from the land. In addition, in a 
few countries such as Colombia and Brazil local capital is heavily invested in 
land purchases and development of large-scale agricultural ventures. 

What has been happening over the last decade, and especially since the 
2008 World Food Crisis, is clearly different in many respects than the earlier 
dispossessions. It 1s moving more quickly and simultaneously in many 
countries, mostly in the South. There are now sovereign wealth funds of 
countries such as Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates, and China that 
are lacking in sufficient land or reliable water supplies to grow enough food to 
feed their populations and. do not want to rely on the workings of the "free 
market" to supply their import needs. The high prices of 2008 made it 
abundantly clear that there could well be future problems in getting needed 
food supplies on world markets. In addition, investors of capital, mainly from 
Europe and the United States, think they can profit by growing food or 
biofuels or engage in other types of agricultural ventures for a world market. 
Anóther smaller issue is that private wealthy individuals and conservation 
organizations from. the North have purchased large swaths of land in the 
South in order to "conserve" it, but in the process locals lose or have greatly 
restricted use rights to the land. 

A British-based private research and investment firm that produces reports 
for clients, Hardman & Co., has described why land and agricultural 
products are interesting investments: 


It is being called the new land grab; the rush for agricultural gold. It is a 
familiar story, a mini tsunami of hot money chasing a suddenly fashionable 
asset class..:. [L]eading the dash into agriculture by hedge funds and 
private eduity managers is...the latest discovery of a commodity related 
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play where there is still value to be found. However we think that this 
trend has significant[ly] more momentum behind it; it is not just an 
investment story, the re-discovery of the importance of agricultural assets 
reveals the very real issues facing mankind in relation to food security at a 
time of rapid population growth, rising affluence, urbanization, and 
climate change.... Agricultural land is proving a strong investment class 
on its own, but increasingly, we believe, investor attention will focus on the 
essential expertise in terms of science, equipment, and management skills 
that can make the land asset produce what humanity cannot live without— 
food. 


The whole area is rife with speculation funded by the globally mobile 
wealth of the financialized era. Influential hedge-fund manager Michael Burry 
(profiled in Michael Lewis’s The Big Short: Inside the Doomsday Machine) 
states that, “productive agricultural land with water on site, will be very 
valuable in the future. And I’ve put a good amount of money into that.” Such 
speculative investments are not necessarily directed at immediate production. 
Rather various corporations and investment funds are positioning themselves 
with respect to water, soil, mineral, and hydrocarbon resources.'® Indeed, 
because growing food requires so much water, the “land grab” in the global 
South is as much concerned with water as land itself." 

Africa, the target of much of the land grabbing, is sometimes called “the last. 
agricultural frontier” because of vast areas of “unused” or underutilized land 
and generally low yields of its peasant agriculture. The continent itself is larger 
than most realize— its area is larger than the combined areas of the continental 
United States, China, India, Japan, continental Europe (including both east 
and west), and the UK—offering a vast area in which the new land-grab 
imperialism can develop. In addition, only 10 percent of the land is regarded as 
legally ttled. Only in Kenya, South Africa, Namibia, and Zimbabwe are there 
significant areas of privately owned land—-formerly, and in many cases 
currently, land owned by white settlers and their descendants. Most of Africa's 
lands are considered state land and when customary rights are recognized, it is 
usually just for dwellings and their immediate surroundings. 

It is difficult to obtain accurate figures for the amount of land in the global 
South that is under the control of foreign and local private capital as well as 
foreign sovereign wealth funds. Sometimes announced projects do not actually 
go through and frequently there is less land actually used than the maximum 
agreed to. As of May 2012, it was estimated that between 32 and 82 million 
hectares (between approximately 80 and 200 million acres) of global 
farmland had been brought under foreign control, with the amount constantly 
increasing." The most comprehensive estimates of land grabs are available 
from Land Matrix, which has country-level information on land obtained by 
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foreign sources that affects local communities, the crops grown, and the 
“grabber” country.?! According to this data, the countries that are the subject 
of the largest total land grabbed are almost all in Africa and Southeast Asia 
(see Table 1). The top ten land investor countries, aside from the usual 
suspects, include Malaysia and South Sudan—themselves a target of land 
grabs.^ But capital from the North commonly assists or dominates such 
operations. For example, Malaysian Sime Darby's venture to plant oil palm 
plantations in Liberia includes capital from the UK, Finland, and Holland. 


Table 1. Top Ten Land Grab Targets and Investor Countries 


Target Countries (millions Investor Countries (millions 
of hectares) .of hectares) 
South Sudan 4.1 United States 8.0 
Papua New Guinea 3.9 Malaysia Arab 3.5 
Indonesia _ 3.5 Emirates UK 2.8 
DRC 2.7  J Singapore China 2.1 
Mozambique 2.2 Saudi Arabia South 1.9 
Sudan 2.0 Sudan China, Hong 1.6 
Liberia 1.4 Kong India 1.5 
Argentina 1.3 1.4 
Sierra Leone 1.2 1.3 
Madagascar 1.1 1.3 


Source: Land Matrix, 
http://landmatrix.org 


There are so many examples of twenty-first-century land grabs that it is 
difficult to select a few for discussion. Let us briefly turn toward Sierra Leone 
and Indonesia, both in the top ten target countries for the land grabs. 

Sierra Leone has made it clear that it is open for business—including land 
grabs. The Sierra Leone government’s Investment and Export Promotion 
Agency (SLIEPA) website is revealing.” On the front page are flashing 
messages, among them: “Strong Private Investment and Divestiture Schemes” 
and “Arable land in abundance.” Land Matrix lists seventeen agreements on 
some 1.1 million hectares for growing everything from rubber to oil palm to 
sugar cane to rice to cassava and eucalyptus trees. The largest amount of land 
(over 600,000 hectares) is controlled by UK private capital. 

Regarding Indonesia, Guardian correspondent John Vidal has written a 
number of articles about the destruction of large tracts of rainforests and the 
implications for the people and wildlife living in them. The following 
description gives some idea of the human and environmental catastrophe 


taking place: 
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Land conflicts between farmers and plantation owners, mining companies 
and developers have raged across Indonesia as local and multinational 
companies have been encouraged to seize and then deforest customary 
land—land owned by indigenous people and administered in accordance 
with their customs. More than 600 were recorded in 201 1, with 22 deaths 
and hundreds of injuries. The true number is probably far greater, say 
watchdog groups. 


The Indonesian national human rights commission reported more than 
5,000 human rights violations last year, mostly linked to deforestation by 
corporations. "Deaths of farmers caused by the increase in agrarian conflicts . 
all across Indonesia are increasing,” said Henry Saragih, founder of the 
Indonesian Peasant Union, which has 700,000 members. 


“The presence of palm oil plantations has spawned a new poverty 
and is triggering a crisis of landlessness and hunger. Human rights 
violations keep occurring around natural resources in the country and 
intimidation, forced evictions and torture are common,” said Saragih. 
“There are thousands of cases that have not surfaced. Many remain 
hidden, especially by local authorities," he says. 


Communities complain that they are not warned, consulted or 
compensated when concessions are handed out and that they are left with 
no option but to give up their independence and work for minimal wages 
for the companies.”* 


Land Dispossession in China: A Special Case 


About 4 million farmers were losing The situation occurring in China is so 
different from that in other countries that we need to discuss it separately. In a 
way this 1s a return to land grabbing and dispossessions as a means of national: 
primitive accumulation. This, of course, was a county in which a 
comprehensive land reform occurred, followed by the formation of communes, 
which was followed in the 1980s by the allocation of strips of land to 
individual families under Deng Xiaopings “Household Responsibility 
System.” Chinese land is either owned by the state or collectively by the 
village, and farmers have rights to use parcels for a certain period of time. 

Local and regional officials transferring land (or use rights) to 
developers are primarily responsible for the displacement of farmers. As old 
cities have been expanded and new ones built, land is also taken for 
building infrastructure such as roads, dams, airports, and various public 
buildings. Although rampant corruption exists among local officials in the 
process of transferring land use rights, another impetus is the lack of funds 
coming from the central or provincial governments. Thus funds to operate 
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villages and small towns are perpetually deficient and one of the ways to 
generate funds is to transfer contractual rights to land to developers. 
According to a professor at Tsinghua University, "In a lot of cases in 
China, urbanization is the process of local government driving farmers into 
buildings while grabbing their land."? This has resulted in literally tens of 
thousands of mass demonstrations. Although sometimes concessions to 
villagers are made, as in the case of Wukan— where villagers took over the 
town and, after some struggle, were allowed to elect their own leaders—the 
anger is clearly widespread over both the corruption and the taking of 
farmers’ agricultural land and houses. A 2011 survey of seventeen provinces 
by U.S.-based Landesa Rural Development Institute, Renmin University, 
and Michigan State University found the following: 
e About 4 million farmers were losing their land annually. 
e The mean compensation to farmers for transfer of contractual rights 
to land was $17,850 an acre. 
e The mean selling price to commercial developers was $740,000 an 
acre. 

A recent ominous development is China’s program to relocate a massive 
number of people from the rural areas into cities. By 2025, some 250 million 
people are to be displaced from the land, and China’s population will go, 
according to present development plans, from about 50 percent urban to 
approximately 70 percent. Part of the push for this may be to populate the 
“ghost cities” that have been built on speculation, but sit empty. 

Regarding agriculture, larger farms and fewer farmers are obviously part of 
the plan. “Supermarkets now rarely deal directly with small farmers. Instead, 
over the past five years, a new generation of companies has emerged to supply 
them with food. Some of these producers, such as Chaoda, a vegetable 
producer that operates farms in 29 different parts of the country, have 
managed to lease large enough tracts of land to justify big investments." 
Agribusinesses are bypassing dealing with individual small farmers and are 
“negotiating supply contracts with the village officials who control the use of 
the land.” Corporations such as Starbucks (coffee) and Pepsico (potatoes for 
its Frito Lay brand) are growing crops on land that they control—Pepsico is 
the largest potato grower in China—as well as contracting with farmers to 
grow for them. 

e-scale (“factory”) dairy farms, with capacities of 10,000 cows per 
farm and robotic milking machines, are already in place near major Chinese 
cities. Factory hog farms.are also being developed and large crop farms are 
being encouraged. The purchase by Shuanghui Intefnational (a firm 
connected to China’s largest hog producers) of Smithfield (a U.S. company 
that owns over 400 farms and has contracts with 2,100 “farmer-contractors” 
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to produce for them—the nation’s largest hog "farmer" and pork processor) is 
a further indication of China's intention to concentrate on factory animal 
farms to supply its citizens with meat. 

According to a Chinese news service article, "The central government said 
in its ‘No.1 document’ for 2012...[that] it would guide the orderly transfers 
of contractual rights of rural lands, and encourage land contracts to flow to 
large-scale landholders, family farms or farmer’ [sic] cooperatives to develop 
scale management. lhe large-scale farming will improve land and labor 
efficiency and provide a firm support to thecountrys new type of 
urbanization. "^ 

The dubious idea behind this massive planned dispossession of farmers, 
and movement of such large numbers to cities, is to help create a self- 
propelling economy based on individual .consumption rather than 
infrastructure investment and net export. “Urbanization can launch a process 
of value creation,” says the chief economist of the Agricultural Bank of China. 
“Tt should start a huge flow of revenues.””” Others, however, are doubtful. As 
Michael Pettis, professor of finance at Peking University, writes: "China's 
plan to shift 300 million people into cities has become the new default 
argument for high growth, but it is based on a fallacy. First urbanization does 
not create growth. Growth creates urbanization.... Countries do not grow 
because they urbanize, in other words, they urbanize because they are growing 
and there are more good, productive jobs in the cities than in the 
countryside.” 

As might be expected, many problems are occurnng in this rushed 
urbanizahion—especially the inability to produce sufficient new jobs to absorb 
the dispossessed and displaced farmers. There are people who used the 
compensation funds given to them for the forced relocation to buy electronic 
consumer goods, such as washing: machines and flat screen televisions, that are 
now useless to them because they. cannot afford to pay for the needed electricity. 
At the same time there are shortages of young, migrant workers—especially 
prized by industry since easily superexploited—in some of the southern coastal | 


Y” 


development zones. In fact, the capacity of China to superexploit rural-based, . 
migrant workers (known as “the floating population") has been a key to the 
rapid growth of industrial production in coastal regions, and would be 
undermined by a massive shift of the population away from rural areas. 
The whole concept of rapid urbanization in order to have lots..of 
consumers who will consume ever more stuff—taking the place of the reliance 
on investment and exports to keep the economy growing—is, to say the least, 
highly questionable as a development policy. This is putting the cart (moving 
people to cities) before the horse Gobs) and the whole effort may collapse 
because of its own irrational basis. And, if successful (even partially), its 


environmental implications are staggering: it will result in massive spending in 
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order to promote personal consumption of more and more stuff to keep the 
economy growing. It also leaves the dispossessed vulnerable until a reasonably 
adequate social safety net is reinstituted. If an economic slowdown occurs and 
people lose their jobs, or employees are fired in order to hire younger workers, 
there will no longer be the option of returning to their villages and growing 
food for their families. 

China has another critical agricultural issue: the large amount of land 
contaminated with industrial wastes, estimated at 10 to 24 million hectares 
(25 to 60 million acres). ^ And this is out of an agricultural base of 
approximately 120 million hectares—the bottom line that the Chinese 
leadership has set for the minimum land necessary to be able to grow most of 
their food. 

The pollution arises from both the use of contaminated water for 
irrigation (many ponds, streams, and rivers contain discharges from 
chemical plants), and from airborne pollutants which are byproducts of 
mining and smelting. For example, the excessive cadmium in rice— 
especially from rice grown in Hunan province—is probably just the tip of 
an iceberg. The government has so far refused to release the results of a 
nationwide soil survey looking for contamination problems. 


Problems with the Growing Global Emphasis on Large Farms 


During most of the thousands of years that humans have practiced 
agriculture, the vast majority of people worked the land, producing food for 
themselves and a relatively small group of non-food producing classes. Now, 
for the first time in human history, there are more urban dwellers than those 
living in rural areas. Despite this dramatic transition, farming 1s still critically 
important to the lives of a large portion of humanity. The International Labor 
Organization estimates that in 2013 approximately one-third of all workers 
(just over one billion people) were employed in agriculture, compared with 
about 44 percent in the services and 23 percent in industry.” 

During earlier stages of capitalism there were alternative jobs available for 
displaced peasant farmers. These were frequently, but not always, at the 
expense of another population. During the rapid increase in industrial 
production many who lost land could emigrate to colonies or former colonies 
or move to cities and work in industry. But now, in the second decade of the 
twenty-first century, the world capitalist economy is not able to provide 
productive employment for the huge numbers of people losing their lands. 
Thus the fate of those migrating to cities or other countries is commonly to live 
in slums and to exist precariously within the "informal" economy—about one- 
third of city dwellers live in slums. Fed by the rapid depeasantization of the 
global South, “the global informal working class,” Mike Davis observed in 
Planet of the Slums, “is about one billion strong, making it the fastest-growing 
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and most unprecedented social class on earth.?* 

This means that there is a huge problem on the rene of AN size to . 
larger and larger units with increasing levels of mechanization. The effects 
on small farms and peasants are the same whether nationals (Brazil, for 
example) or foreigners own the large farms. Large farms tend to displace ` 
small farmers directly by dispossession (whether by the use of force or by 
“legal” means) or indirectly by competition, have high levels of 
mechanization, and require few labor hours per hectare. For a 160 hectare 
farm (400 acres) it takes on average 7.8 hours of labor per acre to grow and 
harvest corn, while for an 800 hectare farm (2,000 acres) it takes just 2.7 
hours.” Approximately one-third of all the U.S. cropland is on farms of 
greater than 800 hectares (2,000 acres). 

However, this reduction in labor hours does not mean more overall 
production per unit of land. Indeed, small farms can produce more food from 
a given area by using intercropping and other techniques, and also have the 
advantage from a social standpoint of employing more labor. And small farms 
are more ecologically efficient than large farms that need to rely on heavy 
petrochemical inputs, both directly and via fertilizers and pesticides, which 
take large amounts of energy to produce. 

The simple math of the implications of China's push to larger farms has 
been pointed out in China. “Despite the promising potential of family 
farming, [Professor] Lin [Wanlong at the College of Economics and 
Management of China Agriculture University]. cautioned that those 
establishing family farms around the nation should take a prudent approach. 
According to his calculations, if the size of a family farm averages 6.7 
hectares, China's arable land, totaling 120 million hectares, can only hold 18 
million such farms. Provided every family farm engages three laborers, this : 
system could only employ 54 million people, while 300 million people in ` 
China currently make their living from agriculture alone. "6 

Samir Amin claims that capitalism's ideal is for 20 million large-scale : 
highly mechanized farmers to produce all the food needed globally.” As he 
recognizes, there are two significant problems with this. It is more difficult to 
manage larger farms in ecologically sound ways— such as using complex 
rotations, integrating animal and crop production, raising animals humanely, 
having unmanaged natural areas, using intercropping, and trap crops. 
However, there is another issue as well: What will the literally hundreds of 
millions of people involved in agriculture today do if they are no longer 
farming? Most will probably flock to cites (and slums) that do not have 
sufficient job opportunities. This "surplus" population is already rapidly 
growing larger with land grabs and increased agncultural mechanization— 
people not needed for either industrial or agricultural production, and who no 
longer have access to land to grow their own food. This then is precisely one 
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of the most critical issues of our age. 
Parting Thoughts 

From the beginning of capitalism the drive for profits has been the major 
force in dispossessing peasant and small-scale farmers from the land. The 
enclosures provided much of the primary accumulation—in the amassing of 
capital, in the formation of a labor force, and the development of an internal 
market—for the beginnings of industrial capitalism.’ Dispossessions have 
occurred when small farmers were not able to compete with larger and 
increasingly capitalized farms. But “extra-economic means", have also been 
prominent—new laws passed that abrogate customary nghts or promote 
investment; the barrel of a gun; and corruption of local, regional, and national 
officials. Today's land grabs bear some similarities to those of the past. And 
in some countnes land thefts by local oligarchies continue. But the extent of 
the global land grabs; the participation by European and North American 
capital and by sovereign wealth funds; the combination of international trade 
agreements and local laws favoring the neoliberal agenda; the biofuel mania; 
and rapid food price hikes—altogether constitute a qualitatively new, 
historically specific transformation. And, of course, the situation in China is 
absolutely unique. 

Before ending, it is important to recognize that many peasant farmers are 
not taking the dispossessions of the new land grabs without a fight. Peasant 
organizations such as La Vía Campesina are struggling against the new wave 
of land seizures. And while not organized, Chinese farmers have been fighting 
the corruption and the taking of their lands. All of these struggles are fighting 
against very powerful ideological, as well as police and military, forces. 
However, for the world's people to have secure access to the quantity and 
quality of food needed for a decent life, the land grabs and the development of 
large, highly mechanized factory farms must stop. Countries need to take 
control of their agriculture away from international and market forces and 
support the development of national food sovereignty based on family size 
farms—or, in some cases, larger collectives or farm cooperatives. 

“The moral of the tale," Marx wrote in the third volume of Capital, “is 
that the capitalist system runs counter to a rational agriculture, or that a 
rational agriculture is incompatble with the capitalist system (even if the latter 
promotes technical development in agriculture) and needs either small farmers 
working for themselves or the control of the associated producers. "^? 
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Britain's Noxious History of Imperial . 
Warfare 


John Newsinger 


In his recent widely praised Unfinished Empire: The Global Expansion of 
Britain, John Darwin, Professor of History at Oxford University, complains 
that even today there are historians of empire who "feel obliged to proclaim 
their moral revulsion against it, in case writing about empire might be thought 
to endorse it." Apparently, he laments, there are still historians who consider 
it "de rigueur to insist that for them, empire was evil.": And, even more 
incredibly, there are some historians who "like to convey the impression that 
writing against empire is an act of great courage," as if the supporters of the 
empire were lying "in wait to exact their revenge." The mistake these anti- 
imperialists make is to assume that "empires are abnormal, a monstrous 
intrusion in the usually empire-free world.” 

It is, of course, difficult to call to mind any particular historian who 
actually believes that the world has usually been "empire-free," but there you 
go. Indeed competition between empires is more generally seen as one of the 
driving forces of this dreadful history, that in the last century consumed 
millions of lives. More to the point though, Darwin seems to believe that his 
new book is responding to some sort of anti-impenalist consensus, that the 
belief that the British Empire was a criminal enterprise has actually won the 
day and this has to be challenged. 
~ This will come as something of a surprise to most people who are under the 
distinct impression that the exact opposite is the case—that there is a pro- 
imperialist consensus very much in place. The few thousand copies sold of the 
handful of books arguing an ariti-impenalist case are completely swamped by the 
massive sales of the books of Niall Ferguson and company, some of which have 
been conveniently accompanied by successful television seriés. ‘At Westminster 
senior politicians from both the Conservative Party and the Labour Party happily 
proclaim that the British Empire was a good thing and the time for apologizing is 


JOHN NEWSINGER is Professor of Modern History at Bath Spa University, and a lifelong 
trade union and socialist activist.cHis most recent books are The Blood Never Dried: A 
People's History of the British Enipire (2013), Jim Larkin and the Great Dublin Lockout 
(2013), and Fighting Back: The American Working Class in the 1930s (2012). ` 
This is the introduction to the second edition of The Blood Never Dried: A People’ s History of 
the British i ias (London: Bookmarks, 2013), and is reprinted with en 
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over. [hese same politicians are still absolutely addicted to intervening in other 
people's countries, with Afghanistan and Iraq now having been joined by Libya 
and Mali. 

Far from an anti-imperialist consensus, what we have actually seen in 
recent years is a revival in the celebration of empire very much inspired by 
British participation in U.S. imperial wars. The context for contemporary 
studies of the British Empire is the fact that, even as I wnte, British troops are 
killing and being killed in Afghanistan. It is these wars of occupation in 
Afghanistan and Iraq and the celebration of empire that has accompanied 
them that have prompted those few histories attempting to mount the sort of 
fundamental indictment of the British Empire that Darwin finds so ill-judged. 
The problem is not that there ts too much anti-imperialist history, but that 
there is not enough. The fact remains that imperial history is still taught, 
researched, and written about within a comfortable consensus that extends 
from celebratory apologetics to the supposedly realistic "this is the way the 
world is" mode of apology. This consensus has to be challenged. 

A useful test for any general history of the British Empire is its treatment 
of the Bengal Famine of 1943-1944. How does Darwin deal with this 
catastrophe in a- book of over 400 pages? On page. 346 it is referred to in 
passing thus: "(the Bengal Famine of 1943 may have killed more than.2 
million people)." Hardly adequate! But this is still an improvement on his 
award-winning The Empire Project: The Rise and Fall of the British World 
System. 1830—1970, which does not mention it at all in over 600 pages of 
text. And similarly with his earlier Britain and Decolonisation: The Retreat 
from Empire in the Post-War World. Once again the famine escapes 
attention.” To be fair, Darwin is far from alone in this neglect; indeed he is 
typical. Professor Denis Judd, for example, is the author of Empire, an 
acclaimed general history of the British Empire. In this volume he does not so 
much as mention the Bengal Famine. More surprisingly perhaps, he does not 
mention it in his history of the British Raj, The Lion and the Tiger, but most 
astonishingly, he does not even mention it in his biography of the Indian 
nationalist leader Nehru—who described the famine as “the last judgement . 
on British rule.? Even the prestigious Oxford History of the British Empire: 
The Twentieth Century, the summation of Anglo-American scholarship, fails - 
to acknowledge the famine.’ It is worth remembering that this catastrophe was 
described by Lord Wavell, who took over as viceroy in the middle of the 
famine, as “one of the greatest disasters that has befallen any people under 
British rule.” It was, indeed, the worst disaster to inflict the subcontinent in 
the twentieth century, but one would never know this from any history of the 
British Empire. Why? 

The neglect is neither accidental nor idiosyncratic, because too many good 
historians are guilty of the same offence. Rather it derives from the sheer 
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enormity of what happened. It is incompatible with any benign interpretation 
of the British Empire, whether of the “celebratory” or “realist” kind, because 
to give it the attention it demands inevitably shifts the centre of gravity of any 
general history in an anti-imperialist direction. Consequently the Bengal 
Famine is written out of the record. This neglect is no better than the conduct 
of those Soviet historians who ignored or denied the temible Ukrainian 
Famine of the early 1930s, although they at least had the excuse that they 
were working under the watchful eye of Stalin’s secret police! It seems fair to 
say that many of the historians who have neglected or ignored the Bengal 
Famine would not hesitate to condemn as criminal any other twentieth-century 
regime that presided over the deaths from starvation of so many of the people 
under its rule. What we confront here obviously goes beyond any notion -of 
individual failings on the part of particular historians. What we are looking at 
is the systematic repression of one of the British ruling class's guilty secrets. 

This repression can no longer be tolerated. Since the original publication 
of The Blood Never Dried in 2006 Madhusree Mukerjee has published her 
Churchill’s Secret War, providing us with a powerful account of the famine 
and the British response. She argues that the generally accepted death toll of 
3.5 million has to be revised upwards to over 5 million people. As she points 
out, throughout the famine India continued to export food. If this food had 
been used for famine relief, perhaps 2 million lives could have been saved. 
And, on top of this, the British did not ship emergency foodstuffs in sufficient 
quantity to India to alleviate the situation in Bengal. The Bnitish priority, she 
argues, was to ensure that there were no food shortages in Britain. and to 
stockpile food ready for the liberation of Europe. As Churchill put it, Indians 
were used to starving. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Churchill's 
attitude was informed by “a will to punish” the Indian people for whom he 
made clear his loathing on numerous occasions. In just about every War 
Cabinet discussion of India in 1943 Churchill displayed what she describes as 
an “inchoate rage."? His attitude seriously alarmed some of his colleagues. 
Churchill’s role in this catastrophe has, of course, gone unremarked by his 
many biographers. At the very least, one would have expected Churchill's 
Secret War to have provoked debate and controversy, but, at least at the time 
of writing, one expected in vain. 

While historians of the British Empire have so far remained relatively 
unmoved by any stirrings of anti-imperialism, there have been some significant 
developments in the history of recent British colonial warfare. The British’ 
military failures in Iraq and Afghanistan have led to a major reassessment of 
British post-1945 counterinsurgency. As recently as 2004 the military 
historian John Keegan, in his The Iraq War, could claim that 
counterinsurgency was an area of military activity at which the British were 
“without equal.” Thirty years of experience in Northern Ireland had 
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apparently given the British "mastery of the methods of urban warfare" and 
he- insisted that what "had worked in Belfast could be made to work also in 
Basra." The British had fifty years experience of the battle to win "hearts and 
minds" and such a battle “was about to begin” in Basra.° The battle was lost 
in the. most humiliating way, dealing a serious blow to the British. army's 
reputation for counterinsurgency expertise and for restraint in such operations. 
The torturing to death of the Iraqi hotel receptionist Baha Mousa was merely 
the latest episode in a long history of such conduct.’ 

For many years it was claimed that an essential element of British 
counterinsurgency operations was that they were waged with minimum force. 
This was in marked contrast to the French and the Americans and was, it was 
argued, one of the main reasons why the Bntsh were so successful in 
defeating insurgency. Ín a special double issue of the academic journal Small 
Wars and [nsurgencies, devoted to British counterinsurgency and published at 
the end of 2012, the editor, Matthew Hughes, states quite bluntly that the 
British "never employed minimum force in their imperial policing and 
counterinsurgency campaigns.” Indeed, the British use of force “is best viewed 
from a maximal and not a minimal position." A new study of the suppression 
of the Kenyan Mau Mau rebellion, Huw Bennett's Fighting the Mau Mau, 
similarly argues that whereas the doctrine of minimum force was once seen as 
underpinning British counterinsurgency operations, such a view is no longer 
tenable. What he describes as "the tnumphalist orthodoxy” failed because of 
its inability to explain "the difficulties encountered in Basra and Helmand." 
The idea that the British used minimum force he dismisses as “little more 
than romantic self-delusion." Instead he argues that British counterinsurgency 
operations were informed by the “notion of exemplary punitive force, 
characterised by a rapid and harsh response to rebellion which punished the 
general population.” 

. This view has been endorsed by David French, the foremost historian of the 
twentieth-century British army, in what is likely to become the standard history 
of British counterinsurgency, The British Way in Counter-Insurgency 1945— 
1967. According to French, far from "being determined only to use minimum 
force," the British “readily committed the maximum possible force they could 
deploy." Indeed, he argues that the way British counterinsurgency campaigns 
have generally been portrayed is "at best ill-informed, and at worst almost the 
opposite of what actually happened." He quotes a senior officer in Kenya in 
early November 1952 insisting that the Kikuyu had to be shown “that the 
government is much more to be feared than Mau Mau.” There was complete 
success in achieving that objective. This is all very different from “winning 
hearts and minds.” Instead the British employed exemplary force that was 
intended to intimidate the civilian population. The talk of “hearts and minds” 
was really just “good public relations. It helped disguise the sometimes 
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community.” This, it seems fair to say, is now the consensus among pneu 
researching and writing in this field. 

What about the use of torture? As French points out, there were “no 
manuals ‘detailing how these techniques should be employed. They were taught 
at the Intelligence Corps training centre by word of mouth.” He quotes one 
former soldier remembering his 1949 Intelligence Corps training: "The tortures 
that were described to us had the advantage of leaving none of the visible traces 
that might be noticed. . .beating the prisoner after his body had been wrapped in 
a wet blanket, filling his body with water, and holding him against a hot 
stove." Of course, recognizing the realities of British counterinsurgency does 
not necessarily lead to anti-imperialist conclusions; it can lead to the “realist” 
conclusion that if that is how an empire has to be ruled then so be it. But this is 
not something that most people are prepared to countenance, which is why so 
much effort is put into hiding the evidence and denying the truth. 

Certainly the use of torture by the British has a much higher profile today 
than when The Blood Never Dried was first published. Of crucial importance 
here are the Mau Mau cases that are the: still the subject of ongoing legal 
action. Four Kenyan victims of torture, Ndiku Mutwiwa Mutua, Paulo 
Muoka Nzili, Wambugu wa Nyingi, and Jane Muthoni Mara, are suing the 
British government for what was done to them when they were in detention in 
the 1950s. Mutua and Nzili were both beaten and castrated; Nyingi was 
regularly beaten, subjected to water torture; and nearly beaten to death during 
the Hola Camp massacre (he was thrown on the pile of detainees who had 
been killed but then found to still be alive); and Jane Mara was regularly 
beaten and on one occasion raped with a heated bottle that a guard forced 
into her vagina with his boot. Three other women detainees received the same 
treatment after her. Their case has led to the "discovery" of the Hanslope 
Park archive of "mislaid" colonial documents, which included 294 boxes 
containing 1,500 files of Kenyan materials. According to David Anderson, 
one of the historians given limited access to the files: 


Many of these documents contain discussion of torture and abuse and the 
legal implications for the British administration in Kenya of the use of 

. coercive force in prisons and detention camps, by so-called “screening 
teams" and in other interrogations carried out .by all members of the’ 
security forces.... Many of the documents provide copious detail on thé: 
administration of torture and substantive allegations of abuse...our listing 
of individual notified cases now stands at close to 500 examples.... This 
included the burning alive of detainees. Å 


The fles have revealed such gems as the letter Exc Gnffiths-Jones, the 
Aun. General in Kenya, wrote to the colony's governor, Evelyn Banng, in 
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June 1957. He recommended that when Mau Mau suspects were beaten care : 
should be taken ru “vulnerable parts of the body should not be struck, | 
particularly the spleen, liver or kidneys," and that "those who administer | 
violence...should remain collected, balanced and dispassionate.” This ` 
remarkable opinion from the colony's senior law officer was, of course, widely ! 
ignored in practice, with prisoners beaten to death by men who were anything 
but "balanced and dispassionate.” Sull, as he sagely warned the governor, “If 
we are going to sin we must sin quietly." ^ 

We British, of course, know how to deal with torturers. Take the case of 
the former Black and Tan and Palestine Police officer, Douglas Duff. In his 
memoir, Bailing with a Teaspoon, he wrote quite cheerfully of how during the 
1920s: 


I witnessed...many scores of cases where the “hoist”, or the “water-can” 
was employed. This latter method had the ment, from the investigators’ 
viewpoint, of leaving no. traces for doctors to detect. The victim was held 
down, flat on his back, while a thin-spouted coffee pot poured a trickle of 
water up his nose, while his head was clamped immovably between 
cushions that left no marks of bruising.... Usually, we British. officers 
remained discreetly in the background, not wishing to have the skirts of 
our garments soiled.... 


— Not that Duff was without standards. Even he disapproved of a gloating 
British policeman he met in Nablus early in his career who “produced an old 
cigarette-tin containing the brains of a man whose skull he had splintered with 
his nfle-butt.”’? What became of Douglas Duff? He went on to become a : 
‘minor TV celebrity, appearing as a panelist on the popular BBC quiz show 
What’s My Line? 

None of the issues raised here are academic, of purely iion interest. The 
Blood Never Dried was written very much as a response to British participation 
in the Irag war and although British troops have been withdrawn from that 
country, at the time of writing they remain in Afghanistan. Only recently British 
aircraft have been employed to bomb Libya, the country that has the dubious ` 
honor of being the first country to ever experience aerial bombardment, at the 
hands of the Itahans, in 1911. Indeed, the aenal bombardment of 2011, in 
which the Italians participated, was an unwitting marking of that anniversary. 
And there are colonial wars still to come which our rulers will dress up as 
humanitarian interventions or as reluctant responses to “mortal threats” posed by 
a variety of “enemies,” yesterday Communists, today Islamists, tomorrow. ... 

But in reality, these will be wars fought for different reasons altogether, for 
economic and strategic reasons that cannot be admitted in public for fear that 
popular opinion will rebel. They will, of course, be U.S. wars, waged with 
British support and participation. Public opinion will be against them, as was, 
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the case in both Afghanistan and Irag, but the politicians will be 
enthusiastically in favor. This book hopes to contribute to the opposition to 
these future wars. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


In eleven years Latin America was bled for almost $4,000 million! 
Thus, through its private investments, Wall Street is draining Latin 
America of its capital. For each dollar they bring us, they take out almost 
two. ECLA [the Economic Commission for Latin America] estimates 
that through its various operations, foreign capital swallows up 20.7 
percent of the gross savings of Latin America. And, according to data 
from the International Monetary Fund—a source which by no stretch. of 
the imagination could be called "communist" — Latin America loses about 
one billion dollars a year from its total import potential because of the 
drain represented by repayment of debts, amortization, dividends paid to 
U.S. investors, etc. A pitiless drain. 

— Eduardo Galeano, “The Alliance for Progress: Notes for an 
Obituary," Monthly Review, November 1963 
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The Case.of Pen "ux 
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The recent history of Cambodia is little known, greatly disputed, and grim. 
The first liberation movement against French colonialism and its local puppets 
was disarmed as part of the 1954 Geneva accords on Indochina. The resulting 
regime of King Sihanouk in pre-modern peasant Cambodia was neutral in the 
United States war against Vietnam, but after U.S.-backed Lon Nol deposed 
Sihanouk in March 1970, President Nixon launched massive raids on what he 
termed “sanctuaries” in Cambodia. The bomb tonnage has been estimated at 
twice what had been dropped on North Vietnam, and the loss of Cambodian 
lives at half a million—more than five percent of the total population. U.S. 
Republican Congressman Pete McCloskey, who visited Cambodia in 1975, 
described the wreckage as “greater evil than we have done to any country in the 

world. 7" 

Pen Sovann, Prime Minister of Cambodia in 1981 after the ouster of the 
Khmer Rouge regime and who is today seventy-seven years old, played a 
central role in Cambodian left politics of the 1970s and ‘80s. This short 
_biographic sketch of Pen Sovann, who consented to a lengthy interview with 
the author and is quoted often in the following paragraphs, depicts a political 
history from a left perspective that is openly hostile both to the Khmer Rouge 
and the present rulers of Cambodia. We present it as an interesting contribution 
to a history on which no final judgments are yet possible. —-The Editors 

Pen Sovann’s political history stretches across much of the worst and most 
violent moments of modern Cambodian history and yet now he is hardly 
remembered by this generation. His picture was in every classroom across the 
country until one day “it just wasn’t there,” as Somaly, a former propagandist 
for the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, who was just a teenager in 1979, 
remembered. 

Pen Sovann was born in Chan Teap Village on April 15, 1936, the year 
the first Khmer-language newspaper Nagaravatta started publishing. His 
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family were simple subsistence farmers who worked the land year after year 
and were not educated much beyond the simple standards of the times. 
Although by no means well off, the Pen family was able to provide for 
themselves, seven children’ and both parents, without fear of starvation or 
going into debt, by the hard work of planting and harvesting rice. The family 
was atypical of most rural Cambodian families. All members of the family 
would contribute during harvest and planting. The children would be 
assigned different tasks throughout the year such as watching the cows, 
feeding the chickens, gathering wood, collecting fruit, catching fish or crabs, 
sewing clothes, and taking goods to the market. But all that ended on the day 
Pen Sovann's father was seized by the French to work as a coolie, building 
bridges and dikes, staking out telegraph and telephone poles, and cutting 
timber. His absence from the family crippled them. Sovann said, "It was very 
hard on my mother. Very hard.” The first fires of hatred towards colonialism 
were kindled in the family once starvation began. 

In March 1945, when the Japanese invaded Cambodia, leaving a skeleton 
staff of French in administration, Pen Sovann was himself seized by “the 
fascists,” as he called them, and forced to “manage and care take of cows.” 
The Japanese were “cruel,” and he was “angry, hurt and disappointed by the 
French but much more so by the Japanese,” who turned nce fields into cash 
crops.’ Once the Second World War ended in the Pacific on August 14, 
1945, the French returned and a new spark of anti-colonial sentiment began 
to take shape in Sovann’s heart. He witnessed the renewed destruction of “the 
nghts of the working poor, whose lives and liberty became even more 
restricted and controlled. They forced some to be coolies, some to be soldiers, 
and ground people down to their will.” 

In his home Ta Keo province, Sovann said, “The French...knew that 
there was resistance by the working poor against the colonizers and their 
government, and that even when they were farming, they were hiding mines 
and other traps in areas frequented by French patrols, and so they would 
shoot indiscriminately at the farmers in frustration." 

Throughout the 1940s, a movement against the French, and against 
Khmer “puppets” of the French, became active. The movement was known as 
the Khmer Issarak (“Independent Khmer"), and in the early 1950s Prince 
Sihanouk began referring to all Issaraks as the Khmer Viet Minh, which was 
a title claimed only by guerillas along the Vietnamese border. The Issarak 
platform of operations centered on armed resistance to French rule, total 
national independence, and strong nationalism, although in the very beginning 
they focused mainly on ant-French propaganda in the then-Thai-controlled 
provinces of Siem Reap and Battambang. From the onset, there was strong 
Thai support for the movement, and in August 1946 the Issarak launched an 
attack on the city of Siem Reap from the Thai-controlled countryside, killing | 
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many French soldiers and occupying the ancient temples in the area before 
retreating a week later. Diplomatic pressure from the United States, coupled 
with Thai desire to be admitted into the newly founded United Nations, 
brought about the return of the two Thai-held provinces to the French. Yet 
support for the Issaraks by the Thai continued until the end of the 1940s. 

The movement quickly grew nationwide throughout the post-world war 
years and became affiliated with a similar movement in both Laos and 
Vietnam. Throughout Eastern Cambodia, the Issarak were active in staging a 
heated guerrilla war against the French, often directly alongside their 
Vietnamese compatriots. One of Pen Sovann's neighbors at that tme was Ek 
Chhoeun. During the later rise of the Khmer Rouge and subsequent civil war 
(1968-1975), this man was known as "Ta Mok the butcher” and had a 
fierce reputation for ruthlessness and blood thirst. Ek Chhoeun was a high- 
ranking Issarak leader in Takeo province in the mid—1940s and was well 
known in the area for his involvement with the Issaraks, as well as for his 
outspoken anti-colonial sentiment. By 1950, at the age of fourteen, Pen 
Sovann readily joined the Issarak movement and was attached to Ek 
Chhoeun's command. "I was trained in weaponry and a variety of political 
methods to resist and remove the French colonial administration from the 
country. Also to overthrow the influence the king had in village life and the 
oppression that went hand in hand from that.” Most of the armaments used 
by the Issarak were seized from the French. The greatest fear Sovann had 
throughout that period was for the safety and well-being of his family from 
reprisals. He stated that “once my whole family was put into prison, I had 
nothing more to be afraid of.” Even though his family was locked inside the 
French fortress in Takeo, he still made contact with them through a cousin—a 
soldier who happened to be stationed at the fortress.” 

By 1949, direct French control over much of the administration of the 
Cambodian political structure had been relinquished to members of the royal 
government. Although still not declared an independent country, many of the 
daily decisions were made by Cambodians, with the French advising. This in 
turn began to hinder the growth of the Issarak movement, and created 
openings in a few Issarak units to French manipulation aimed.at getting them 
to attack the Viet Minh, whom the French saw as a much more dangerous 
enemy. They were willing to supply and support these former enemies of their 
regime if they could be turned on "national" grounds against the primary 
enemies of the French. Although French support for the Issaraks was not all- 
encompassing, a small number of units did defect, and take up arms against 
their former Vietnamese comrades. 

In April 1950, the First National Congress of the Khmer Resistance was 
held, and it voted to establish the United Issarak Front (UIF) and a proto- 
government called the Provisional People's Liberation, The Central 
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Committee was led by Son Ngoc Minh, considered one of the two key 
founders of Khmer Marxism, and three deputies including the well known 
Khmer Marxist Tou Samouth. Even though French influence was beginning 
to decline, the Indochinese Communist Party, Viet Minh, and the Khmer 
Issaraks continued to wage war against the "puppet" governments of Laos, 
South Vietnam, and Cambodia, all three of which were still effectively part of 
the French Empire up until and beyond the disbanding of the Indochinese 
Communist Party in February 1951. The Khmer membership of the 
Indochinese Communist Party formed the Khmer People’s Revolutionary 
Party on June 28, 1951, led jointly by Son Ngoc Minh and Tou Samouth, 
and maintained a close relationship with both their Lao and Vietnamese 
counterparts. During that same month the Vietnamese Volunteer Army in 
Kampuchea began to fight alongside the United Issarak Front under-a unified 
command. At the time: the Indochinese Communist Party split into the 
Vietnam Worker's Party, Lao People’s Revolutionary Party, and Khmer 
People’s Revolutionary Party, the first literature distributed focused on anti- 
colonialism. Sovann still remembers the first time he read Karl Marx: “It was 
June 1951," he said, "and it was about the class struggle of the poor against 
the rich." 

Even with large shifts in political structure and the formation of new 
parties, the war against "the colonizers" continued unabated. The less than 
complete independence awarded Cambodia by the French on November 9, 
1953, was disregarded, and the revolutionaries fought on until the Geneva 
Conference convened in May 1954 to settle the conflicts raging in Indochina. 
Even though the combined forces of the United Issarak Front and 
Vietnamese Volunteer Army in Kampuchea controlled and laid claim to 
more than one-third of the entire nation’s countryside, the UIF representatives 
Keo Moni and Mey Pho were strikingly excluded from the Conference. 
When a request was made by officials from the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam to include representatives of the Pathet Lao and the Khmer Issaraks, 
the head of the Cambodian delegation, Sam Sary, assertively claimed that the 
Issaraks did not constitute a government and was quoted as saying that they 
were “foreigners who are being manipulated by a foreign bloc.” The terms of 
the Indochina settlement stated that all Viet Minh forces would withdraw 
from Laos and Cambodia. However, the United Issarak Front were ‘not 
granted regroupment zones as were their Vietnamese and Laotian partners, 
and instead were ordered immediately to disarm and prepare to take part in 
the national elections of 1955. This left a bitter feeling of resentment and 
disappointment towards the Vietnamese in the hearts of some Khmer 
revolutionaries—in particular those revolutionaries returning from France, 
such as Saloth Sar, leng Sary, and Noun Chea. 

Ek Chhoun's forces demobilized on July 27 and “buried their weapons, in 
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event that the struggle would continue." The Geneva Agreement stated that 
all Viet Minh had to be withdrawn within ninety days following July 23, and 
the demobilization of the Khmer Issarak took place at such a frenzied pace 
that it was nearly completed before the International Supervisory Commission 
began properly to function. A little over one thousand Khmer joined the 
departing Viet Minh and headed north with them to Hanoi to pursue further 
education in politics and revolution. Many of these left Cambodia due to fears 
of government reprisals and the belief that the revolution was unfinished. 
After 1970, many returned to fight for the revolution with the Khmer Rouge, 
as did Pen Sovann, who also left with the Viet Minh in 1954, and all but 
fifty-seven of these would survive the civil war and Pol Pot’s genocidal 
purges.’ On recollecting that time, Sovann stated, “My motivation [in 
leaving] was realizing that my country was still poor and exploited. So, | 
-wanted to come back with an understanding and knowledge of how to change 
and rebuild the country.” 

While the “Hanoi 1,000,” as the Khmer who joined the Viet Minh were 
known, were receiving military, political, ideological, and economic training, 
:the radical movement back home was going through their own “era of political 
struggle,” as certain Asian scholars have called it. This era lasted from the 
conclusion of the Geneva Accords in 1954 to the peasant insurrection in 
Samlaut, Battambang in April 1967, which can be seen as one of the first 
acts of the soon raging civil war. Throughout the early 1950s before 
“independence” in 1953, many new political parties were formed, vying for 
power within the political freedom permitted by the French and hoping to 
repeat their success at winning assembly seats in the national elections of 
195] just as they had in 1947 and ‘48. These parties were: the Democrats, a 
party hated mutually by the French and Sihanouk for their populist platform, 
emphasis on independence, and seemingly large following among the 
educated and intellectuals; the Liberals, a party with no national program and 
an eagerness to collect French subventions; the Victorious Northeast, a party 
ruled by the overlord of Siem Reap province, Dap Chhuoun; and the 
Renovation Party, a monarchist party founded in 1947 as a counter to the 
“radical” ideas of the Democrats, which included Lon Nol, the president of 
the Khmer Republic from 1970 to 1975. There were also many other small 
parties involved in electioneering for the 1951 elections, but no parties except 
those mentioned won any seats in the national assembly. 

_ For those involved in the revolutionary struggle, the elections were a show 
. put on by the French for progressive window-dressing. It was not until the 
. demobilization of the Issarak and the exit of most Viet Minh units in 1954 
that a truly revolutionary party was created, legitimately, as a counter to the 
elitist and monarchist parties. It was called the Ganapak Pracheachon, the 
People’s Party, and members would later constitute a distinct group of people 
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targeted and purged under Pol Pot in the 1970s. Although many individuals 
of the movement had gone underground, many also chose to conduct the 
political struggle within the framework of a newly independent Cambodia. By 
1955 and the approaching national elections——a requirement of the Geneva 
Accords— Prince Sihanouk's influence over the political structure was deeply 
threatened by a Democrat Party that had become strongly anti-royalist and 
anti-American with the influx of young members throughout 1953 and 1954. 
It was during this time of political change that many of the French-educated 
students began returning to Cambodia, including Saloth Sar (later known as 
Pol Pot), who “was involved with the movement in a way, but he did not 
work together with the regular ant-French movement. He chose a different 
methodology, which was the one he received through his time in France, and 
so when he returned he came to fight and implement that particular ideology 
on Khmer soil.” 

Pen Sovann’s education at that time, through affiliation with the 
Indochina Communist Party, the United Issaraks, and the Khmer People’s 
Revolutionary party, was much more centered on classical Marxism-Leninism 
as well as anti-colonial and anti-bourgeois studies. In meeting someone such 
as Saloth Sar, who had just returned from the complicated political arena of 
Europe, it would have been noticeable that his political education differed 
widely from Sovann’s own. “My first impression of Saloth Sar, when I met 
him in 1950, was that he was an easy-going, humble, friendly Cambodian 
with good morals. But when he became a staunch Maoist years later, he 
changed from a rabbit to a tiger.” 

Fearing a loss of political power, Prince Sihanouk decided to circumvent 
the entire electoral process in 1955, and used his monarchist privileges to 
call for a referendum among the Cambodian people. The referendum gave 
the Cambodian voters the choice of voting for the King, “if you love him,” 
and voting against the King, “if you don’t love him.” Once all the votes 
were tallied up, there were 925,667 votes notched for the King and a near- 
insignificant 1,834 against. The results empowered Sihanouk to tackle his 
political opponents and within hours he had ordered the arrest of many 
editors of Cambodian newspapers. Those arrested had questioned his claim 
to have single-handedly won independence in 1953, as opposed to the much 
more realistic independence won through the Geneva Accords of 1954. 
The arrests were a precursor to the much wider purges to come after 
Sihanouk abdicated the throne and his “Buddhist socialism,” Sangkum 
Reastr Niyum, evolved into a strong political force. By the time Pen Sovann 
formally joined the Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party on July 27, 1958, 
much of the left-wing had been physically liquidated at the behest of Prince 
Sihanouk, and the remaining members fled either deep into the jungles or to 
Vietnam. Quite a few of those who survived to see the creation of the 
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was responsible for tens of thousands of deaths nationwide. 

The difficulties in the revolutionary movement, after the elections of 
1955, centered on how to conduct their struggle and survive, and the 
Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party was decimated by the end of 1950s, 
leaving only Tou Samouth in the highest levels of the party. A secret party 
congress was held in Phnom Penh, at the train station, on September 20, 
1960. Saloth Sar (Pol Pot) and leng Sary used the weakness of the 
surviving party to infiltrate the central committee, alongside Nuon Chea. 
who became deputy to Tou Samouth. This was a dramatic change in party 
membership, and further, the name of the party was changed to the Khmer 
Workers’ Party. The party veterans and the French-educated (later Khmer 
Rouge) members differed widely on perceptions of the current political 
state. The veterans tended towards a view of Sihanouk’s neutrality and anti- 
imperialist stance as positive for the struggle of socialism in Indochina, 
whereas the Pol Pot clique were aggressively opposed to Sihanouk’s regime 
in toto. Tou Samouth, Secretary-Genéral of the Khmer Workers’ Party, 
disappeared in 1962, leaving a power vacuum which Pol Pot filled with 
those close to him. By 1972, Son Ngoc Minh, one of the last original 
revolutionaries who helped found both the United Issarak Front (1950) 
and the Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party (1951), died in Beijing, 
China, while undergoing medical treatment for high blood pressure at leng 
Sary's insistance.’ The deaths of Minh and Samouth removed the “last true 
internationalist Marxists from leadership, leaving a group of ultra- 
nationalist, extreme Maoist, racists to seize control of the party under the 
guise of revolutionary politics," in the view of William Morrison, a longtime 
resident of Cambodia and political commentator. These extremists would 
later terrorize the entire nation with their talk of the great “Angkorian past.” 
The world would come to know them as the Khmer Rouge, a term most 
likely coined by Prince Sihanouk when speaking of the two major political 
forces opposing him in the 1960s. (The other was the Blue Khmer, the 
right-wing equivalent to the “Red” leftists.) 

While the era of “political struggle" was ending and fading into that of 
"armed struggle," Pen Sovann had risen to the rank of major in the North 
Vietnamese Army and spent many years in military school and studying 
politics. By the time the peasant rebellions of 1967—1968 occurred, Sovann 
and many of his comrades in Vietnam, and within the Khmer Worker's 
Party, opposed the political line of the more extremist elements of the Khmer 
Rouge. The Khmer Rouge supported, and some of their opponents claim 
stirred up, the peasants to a premature rebellion in Samlaut that was later 
brutally suppressed by the Cambodian government, which had been 
requisitioning rice from them to the point of starvation. This opposition was 
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never forgotten by the Pol Pot loyalists who would later purge anyone they 
could without incurring the notice, displeasure, and wrath of the Vietnamese- 
Someone like Sovann could not be purged at that point, due to his rank and' 
connections to Hanoi. However, by 1973 the Khmer Rouge. would purge. 
anyone they chose, believing the "armed struggle" was solely in their hands 
and not jointly shared with the Vietnamese. 4i 

Although the Khmer Workers’ Party—later changed again in 1966 to thed 
Communist Party of Kampuchea—maintained the facade of brotherhood : 
with their Vietnamese counterparts up until full-scale war erupted in late“ 
1977, there were many instances of violence between the two, often initiated” 
by the Khmer Rouge.® Throughout the 1960s there had: been much supporto 
from the Vietnamese with military training, supply routes, and arms; 
transportation. By the time the civil war kicked off nationwide in-1968, with” 
the Communist Party of Kampuchea declaring the era of "armed struggle,”:5 
there seemed to be a solid bond of fraternity between the two-parties.” In 
. February 1970, Cambodian government forces began shelling North, 
Vietnamese and National Liberation Front camps and bases in the country.: 
The Vietnamese leadership was very confused by this due to Sihanouk’s. . 
agreement to allow them sanctuary. Unbeknownst to the Vietnamese, he had : 
also reopened a diplomatic channel to the United States and had ordered.. 
local supporters of the Vietnamese killed beginning in 1968. Once the.. 
Cambodian government began openly attacking Vietnamese units in the east 
in 1970, the Vietnamese eventually responded in full force and by the end of ^ 
1970 had four North Vietnamese combat divisions in the country. While the 
war raged on inside Vietnam and also in Cambodia, the political war reached 
a climax with the coup d'état of March 1970 that firmly put Lon Nol in 
power and deposed Sihanouk. The Prince was enraged at the audacity of his 
appointed Prime Minister and immediately went into an alliance with the 
Khmer Rouge, who he had been ordering killed at every opportunity, and 
released his famous radio broadcast appealing to "his people" to take up arms 
against the Lon Nol government and join the Khmer Rouge. 

One day before the broadcast, Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong: 
held a lengthy meeting with Sihanouk and gave his backing for the Prince's 
desire to call for armed struggle. The Prince’s longstanding popularity with 
many of the peasants quickly brought in hundreds of recruits which were .. 
formed into the Vietnamese-trained-and-armed army known as the Khmer : . 
Rumdo, or Liberation Khmers. By late 1972, much of the initial Vietnamese 
aid, in the form of combat soldiers, was recalled back to Vietnam, leaving the 
Khmer Rouge and Khmer Rumdo to operate on their own. The Khmer : 
Rouge also used that opportunity to disarm many of the Khmer Rumdo, «: 
purge Khmer returnees from Vietnam, and hold anti-Vietnamese: ; 
demonstrations. When. Khieu Samphan was asked by a North Vietnamese : 
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diplomat about the disarmament and killings, he replied that it was "a CIA 
at POE Lon Nol’s military force had been shattered by the North 






thes „aner Rouge leadership recruited me to work in radio which was 
broadcast out of Hanoi." He worked under Chan Si, later his successor in the 
People's Republic, and Khieu Thirith, the wife of Ieng Sary, in the Khmer 
Rouge’s Ministry of Information in charge of the Voice of the United 
National Front of Kampuchea.'' Because Sovann was working under the 
orders of the core leadership of the Communist Party of Kampuchea, he was 
forced to broadcast messages, appeals, and complete tasks he struggled with. 
“Their ideas were forced on me against my will. And they were against the 
cultural norms, as well! For example, not allowing the monks to fast as part of 
their: Buddhist calling, forcing people to eat together in groups, and not : 
calling your mother and father ‘mother’ or ‘father,’ but having to call them 
‘friend mother’ or ‘friend father’. Ridiculous! Or husbands and wives calling 
each other “friend older brother’ or “friend younger sister. [hose things do 
not fit with Khmer customs, and the things that were not according to Khmer 
: custom, the real heart of the Khmer, I was against!” When asked if he ever 
* openly criticized the party leaders he said, “Yes, openly. Openly! I pointed in 
the face of Ieng Sary and leng Thanth. At three o'clock in the afternoon on 
. December 22nd, 1972, I said, ‘both of you are being treacherous to your 
nation "^ Sovann knew at this time he could never return to Cambodia while 
the Khmer Rouge were in control of the party and it is fortunate that he was 
safe in Hanoi where the radio station was broadcast. 

In 1974 Sovann formally broke ties with the regime he had worked for 
since 1970, and resigned from his position in the Ministry of Information. 
Through his continued involvement in writing and information sharing 
between the Khmer Rouge and Vietnamese, he was kept abreast of all 
developments in the conflict, even through the period of "the year zero" 
(1975-1978). When asked if, due to his well-placed position regarding 
information, he knew of the plan to empty the cities upon Khmer Rouge 
seizure of power he replied in the affirmative and stated, "I was angry at leng 
Sary and leng Tharith, and those with them. When they came [to Hanoi], I 
stood against them both personally, as a Khmer, and politically.” ° 

‘Relations quickly soured on the ground between the Khmer Rouge and 
their Vietnamese comrades almost immediately after Phnom Penh was taken 
in early April 1975.'* Fighting broke out between pro-Vietnamese Khmer 
units and Khmer Rouge, even while the capital was being secured, but it was 
not until approximately a year after the war had ended that the large-scale 
slaughter of those who had disagreed with or opposed Pol Pot began. When 
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the premier of a newly unified Vietnam queried Pol Pot, during a visit of his 
to Hanoi, about the border raids and rumors of Vietnamese killed 






misunderstanding and not part of their party line. The clashes 
large-scale border raids by Khmer Rouge into Vietnam began, 
of civilians were butchered. Sovann said that, since his resignation in 1974, 
he had been trying to convince the Vietnamese party leadership that “the 
Khmer Rouge were killing their own people and that one day Pol Pot would 
invade Vietnam. It wasn't until 1977 that they believed me and asked me to 
select people in the border areas who were dissatisfied with the Khmer Rouge 
and were willing to go to Hanoi for training." , 

Savonn said it was difficult for him to recruit Khmer to fight Khmer. 
"For me, it was really hard. Heng Samrin and Hun Sen were Khmer 
Rouge soldiers. Chea Sim was in the Khmer Rouge organization. All the 
ones who were involved in the infighting of 1978 were Khmer Rouge." 

Pen Sovann was a founding leader of the Kampuchean United Front for 
Salvation on November 25, 1978. On January 1, 1979, the United Front, 
along with divisions of the People's Army of Vietnam, invaded Democratic 
Kampuchea and freed the people from what the Front's President Heng 
Samrin called a "neo-slavery regime that has nothing to do with socialism." 
The liberation of the country from the “Pol Pot-Ieng Sary clique"—as the 
Khmer Rouge were called during the People's Republic of Kampuchea, from 
1979 to 1989 — was concluded by January 7, now a national holiday. Most of 
the remaining Khmer Rouge soldiers were pushed deep into the jungle along 
the Thai border. Pen Sovann served as General Secretary of the 
Kampuchean Revolutionary People's Party from January 5, 1979, until 
December 1, 1981, and Prime Minister from June 1981 until December 5, 
1981 (which oddly enough was four days after he had been arrested and sent 
to Vietnam). Although expressing gratitude to the Vietnamese for their 
cooperation and help, he consistently attempted to keep Le Duc Tho, the 
chief Vietnamese advisor to the new government of the People's Republic, to 
his promise not to interfere in the internal affairs of Cambodia. Sovann says 
that Duc Tho's promise was almost immediately broken and was a cause of 
tension between the two. 

Later, Le Duc Tho visited the USSR and upon his return, Sovann 
was imprisoned in Ha Dong prison near Hanoi until 1988, after which he 
was kept under house arrest until 1992 when he was permitted to return to 
Cambodia." Between 1981 and 1984, many of Sovann's comrades who 
had left with him in 1954 to train in Vietnam were also purged or 
imprisoned by the People's Party. One individual that many believe was 
poisoned was Chan Si, one of Sovann's longest and most trusted comrades, 


who had succeeded him as Prime Minster from 1981 to 1984. 
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Knowing that Sovann is reported to have told other interviewers about his 
disbelief in communism by 1981, I questioned him at some length about 
Marx, Marxism, and the Khmer Marxist Tou Samouth. “I can still say that 
he (Marx) analyzed history correctly, but the ones who used it as a means for 
seizing power used it destructively. Their methods were wrong 180 degrees 
around.” As for Tou Samouth, Sovann said, “What he knew and spoke of in 
his speeches was correct. For the working class, he spoke what was true: that 
we want to come out from under the oppression of the rich is an undeniable 
truth. But those who attempt to implement their version of socialism practice it 
incorrectly. Most importantly, if the leadership uses it (Marxism) properly, 
then they will have the support of the people. If they are not following it, the 
people know it.” 

Today Pen Sovann is still involved in politics and has lent his support to 
many. different opposition parties since his return in 1992. He has retained 
his solid personal relationship with two of the three leaders, Chea Sim and 
Heng Samnn, of the ruling Cambodian People's Party, who both thanked 
him on his return to Cambodia in 1992 for helping to establish them in 
politics and for all his contributions made to the Khmer people. When asked 
a few final questions about his future in politics, his goals, and what he wants 
future generations to remember, Sovann said, “Well, I’m getting older. But 
my goals are to see the leadership changed and power given over to the 
people. The people need real actual rights. These are my only desires.” 


Sources 


The research for this biography has principally come from interviews with 
survivors, former Khmer Rouge and People’s Republic of Kampuchea soldiers, Pen 


Sovann himself, as well as the following books: 

Chanda, Nayan, Brother Enemy (New York: Macmillan, 1988) 

Chandler, David P., Brother Number One (Chiang Mai: Sikworm Books, 2000) 

Chandler, David P., 7he Tragedy of Cambodian History (Chiang Mai: Silkworm Books, 1994) 

Kiarnan, Ben, How Pal Pot Came to Power (London: Verso, 1985) 

Kiernan, Ben and Chanthou Boua, eds., Peesants and Politics in Kampuchea, 1942-1981 (London: Zed Books, 1982) 
Slocomh, Margaret, 7he People's Republic of Kampuchea 1979-1989 (Chiang Mai: Silkworm Books, 2003) 

Vickery, Micha, Cambodia 1975-1982 (Boston: South End Press, 1884) 


Notes 


1. Sovann told the author, “the Japanese planted many Kapok trea farms end created oil-bearing tree plantations." 

2. "We would go with a small platoon of soldiers to the area of the fortress. If any French ware met on the way, 
they were engaged. If no resistance was encountered and we wera able to get close enough without bemg 
spotted, a signal was given end my cousin would know to meet them at our prearranged location. We did this 
simply to get letters into the fortress." 

3. During the Congress, Sovenn was “acting as a bodyguard for important revolutionary figures in the 
independence struggle, and served as a messenger and secretary.” The minutes of the meeting were given to 
him ^to hold, print out and distribute to afl the provinces." 

4. Sovann stated to the author that, “the people in Sihanouk's government were the same onas as in the French- 
controlled government. They used their power in the same ways: to oppress the farmers and the poor just like 
governments do now tn the twenty-first century." 

5. Sovann claimed that Pol Pot returned to Cambodia from France with an ideology, focused solely on the role of 
tha peasantry, that in time seamed to those involved in the anti-colonial struggle as akin to what tater was 
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frequently termed Maoism. 

6. When Sovann was askad about Tou Samouth's death he replied, “I know what happened to him, and the exact 
day ha died, and how they tricked him. Pol Pot was responsible. Once he died there was infighting and Killing 
for power." This assertion is much in dispute, 

7. Sovann claimad that leng Sary had a direct hand in Son Ngoc Minh's death in China while he was undergoing 
medical care and this was tha final blow to remove the “old guard" from the party and allow Pol Pot and,his 
follower's full control. 

8. According to a September 1870 U.S. Central Intelligence Agency repart, Khmer Rouge troops fired, on 
Vistnamese forces from behind while the Vietnamese were engaging a Lon Nol unit in Kompong Thom. — * > + 

9. Documents and communiqués in the Vietnamese party reveal a strong displeasure that the leadership of m 
Cambodian party was in the hands of “Maoists” and warranted “keeping a careful watch." 

10. A few days after that fateful broadcast was made, Vietcong units moved into Eastern Cambodia playing the 
recordad message in villages and distributing leaflets of Sthanouk’s appeal. 

11. When asked about what his main tasks were at tima Sovann rapãed, “| founded the Ranaksay radio station,. Id 
the whol radio project, and wrote radio programs. | also wrote the music for the radio station: songs such as 
“Victory in Kompong Thom," which became a widely sung song and is still remembered today hy old peopls." 

12. The "violations of cultural norms" that Sovann protested against were not formally the party ime at the tima he 
led the radio project. 

13. “They produced thosa documents in 1974, which is why | started to decry them. Their policy was the ‘10/0’ 
policy for victory. That meant not having rich or poor, no religion, no customs, no money, no people, and no 
cities. That ts what they meant by ‘10/0.’ To be involved in 10/0 was to be in agreement with thair politics. 
10/0 really just meant that there isn't anything of tha old ways! No religion, no morals, no customs... No 
mestings, no markets.... Before the Khmer Reuga actually took power af of this was written up in documents.” 

14. Both political parties maintained formal relations up until 1977. 

15. Sovann said, “It was hard to know tha condition of their heart. So how could the people fight against tham? 
But, truthfully, the people were angry because the leaders had killed so many af thair children, grendchikiren 
end relatives. All of those men were seen as the ones who had bean killing their countrymen, 3a | was afraid 
the people would coma against me as wal, so | usad transparency and good morals in my politics to win over 
the hearts of people, They people were angry! The military had killed so many of their countrymen!” 

18. Sovann claims that his arrest was due to his "strong stance about Khmer self- reliance” and the fact that tis 
was an irritation to Le Duc Tho. 

17. Sovann told tha Cambodia Daily in 1997 that he holds two party leaders at that time, Hun Sen and. Sey 
Phouthang, responsible for his imprisonment. 

18. Chen St died in Moscow, and when asked about the considerable controversy surrounding Chan Si's death 
Sovann stated, “I know al about that matter! | know the hour, the day, the month, the year, and everything, 
but | cannot speak about it right now! ! need to consider the safety of my family.” 

19. “The power they (current governments) use these days, is used differently than what was promoted before 
about tha poor rising against the rich. The poor don’t use force these days. They are all poor alike, not unified 
politically. And the rich oppress them.” 
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It/s the System Stupid 

Structural Crises and the Need for Alternatives 
Ío Capitalism 

Hans Despain 


+> On Thursday, December 13, 2012, The Guardian announced Queen 
Elizabeth finally received an answer to her question— "Did nobody see this 
coming? "—Aabout the 2008 financial crisis. While she was touring the Bank 
of England, Sujit Kapadia, one of the bank's economists, informed Her 
Majesty that financial crises are a bit like earthquakes and flu pandemics: rare 
and difficult to predict. An impressive answer indeed. Brilliant for its 
vagueness, spuriousness, and obtuseness. 

- . However, Kapadia is simply wrong not to have explained that many 
economists, financiers, and regulators anticipated and predicted the financial 
collapse.^ Additionally, metaphors of natural disasters are highly misleading. 
Financial crises are not inevitable occurrences, but historical, human-created, 
and contingent phenomena. — 

Her Majesty had asked: "Did nobody see this coming?" Perhaps she could 
have also asked three more questions: Does nobody see the suffering and 
socioeconomic injustices of oligopolistic-finance capitalism? Does no one see that 
the problems are structural and systemic? And is there no alternative to a system 
that generates continuous “quadruple cnses”’—the socioeconomic, political, 
environmental, and personal/psychological?? 

The conventional wisdom is "There Is No Alternative,” or TINA. For this 
reason most Americans simply acquiesce to capitalistic social relations and, like 
Sisyphus, are resigned to performing eternal tasks while enduring the "endless" 

quadruple crises generated by a pathological system. 

The most extraordinary aspect concerning the absence of an alternative is that 
it is fallacious. The capitalistic system itself must be transformed. To put it into a 
slogan: Capitalism Is No Alternative, or CINA. 

Four recent books provide radical and practical alternative visions for both 
the workplace and the economy more generally. Rick Wolff's Democracy at 
Work: A Cure for Capitalism (2012), David Schweickart's After Capitalism 
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(2011), Gar Alperovitzs America Beyond Capitalism: Reclaiming Our 
Wealth, Our Liberty, and Our Democracy (2011), and Dada 
Maheshvarananda’s After Capitalism: Economic Democracy in Action (2012). 
One important aspect shared by each of these books is that each was either 
written, or expanded and reissued, in reaction to the crisis of 2008 and the 
Occupy movement of 2011. All four books provide highly practical calls to 
action which are capable of transforming the economy and democratizing the 
workplace. 

Before describing this exciting and inspinng work, two points should be 
underscored. First, these four books are merely the tip of the alternative-society 
iceberg, and focusing on them specifically is merely a way to put at rest the 
misconception of TINA and the correctness of CINA. Second, CINA literature 
has always involved disagreement and debate, but unfortunately, none of the four 
authors provided other alternative models to CINA besides their preferred one. 
The intention here is to provide an overview for the existence of highly innovative 
and practical responses to the economic collapse and ensuing protests. These 
turbulent last four years are only a beginning to a revolutionary era of 
transformation away from capitalism. Each of these books is very well-written, 
well-reasoned, and well-argued, and all of them offer practical models to CINA. 

Alperovitz underscores the fact that in capitalism there is a “democratic 
deficit.”* In the United States it is proclaimed that there is a democracy in the 
political realm. But once an individual enters the economic realm—when we enter 
the typical workplace—democracy is abandoned and totalitarianism runs 
supreme. Even within the political realm, oligopolization and political lobbying 
have put at peril any sense of a democratic process, and citizens have almost no 
say in government.” Wolff reminds us that democracy is inconsistent with the 
production of surplus-value in capitalism and the profit motive.? Schweickart and 
Maheshvarananda both maintain that democracy is not possible in capitalistic 
labor relations, or in financial markets under the hegemony of oligopolistic 
financial enterprises.’ Thus, there is not only a “democratic deficit” but a 
“democratic contradiction” within the capitalistic mode of production. 

All these authors also underscore the social pathologies generated by 
capitalism. For example, in the United States one in four workers are 
employed in low-wage work with no benefits, no health care, no retirement, 
and no paid sick days or leave for family caregiving. One in two workers make 
less than $25,000 per year. 

Each of these authors point out that the processes of concentration and 
centralization generate not only massive inequality in income and wealth, but also 
in opportunity, education, and quality of life. Furthermore, economic inequality 
has generated political inequality, and has given rise to noxious levels and forms 
of political lobbying, business predation, venomous forms of rent-seeking, and the 
emergence of the Predator State.® 
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Most investments in contemporary capitalism are highly speculative and | 
short-term, rather than productive and longterm. Debt is ubiquitous. | 
Furthermore, there is a strong tendency in capitalistic production to either 
ignore or exploit the natural environment. 

Wolff, Schweickart, Alperovitz, and Maheshvarananda each present : 
practical and detailed blueprints for democratizing the U.S. workplace. They | 
each provide alternative models to socioeconomic pathologies that constitute 
the ontology of capitalism. These four alternative models are not incompatible 
with each other, but rather highly complementary. 

In parts | and 2 of his book, Wolff details the perpetual historical crises of 
capitalistic;development, and the contradictory action of the government in wake 
of the crisis of 2008. In the third part, Wolff argues the "cure" is worker’s self- 
directed enterprises (WSDE). Wolff describes how these enterprises will work 
internally, and fit within market economies in particular, and in modern society 
in general. He explains how they extend democracy and give workers far more 
control, self-efficacy, and responsibility for their lives. Finally, he offers a very 
practical policy strategy to help brings these enterprises into being. 

Schweickart's book may be the most impressive in its combination of 
practicality, critique of TINA, argument for CINA, and accessibility to the 
layperson. According to Schweickart, because of the failures of capitalism 
(.e., CINA), "counterprojects" are always present as a “challenge to 
capitalism." 

Schweickart offers a moral and ethical critique of capitalism, along with 
presenting the negative socioeconomic effects the dynamics and (law-like) 
tendencies produce on human beings within the system in the form of 
inequality, unemployment, overwork, poverty, economic instability, and 
environmental degradation. Schweickart argues that his alternative model to 
CINA constitutes “Economic Democracy,” supports workplaces that are 
“worker self-managed,” offers social control of investment with socialist 
savings and loan associations, and sees the government as the “Employer-of- 
Last-Resort.” 

Schweickart maintains his model is fully capable of overcoming the moral and 
ethical problems of capitalism, as well as the negative economic effects of its 
dynamics. For Schweickart the historical "counterprojects" of capitalism are 
historical proof of capitalistic failure. In the last several pages, Schweickart 
demonstrates that his “counterproject” is not utopian but a practical historical 
result of the failures of capitalism and CINA. 

Alperovitz understands capitalism, as well as the “too big to fail” and “too - 
big to succeed" oligopolies, as inadequate for the needs of most people. For him, 
CINA is the social reality for the majority of people. However, he is less 
interested than Wolff and Schweickart in detailing the historical facts of | 
capitalistic failure, and far more interested in demonstrating how Americans are 
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reacting to the failure. Alperovitz believes that given the political impasse, 
whereby the system neither "reforms" nor “collapses” in crisis, there isa 
(potential) economic revolution underway, in the emergence of “worker-owned 
firms." He considers the economic impact and political capacity of these 
endeavors, and explains how these worker-owned firms change the lives of 
workers, democratize communities, improve the environment, and — 
ecological sustainability. 

The United States has 29,000 cooperatives, and the Nakod 
Cooperative Business Association says they employ over 2 million peoplè, 
own more than $3 trilion dollars in assets, generate $500 billion in revenue, 
and pay $75 billion in wages and benefits. There are also hundredsxof 
worker-owned firms, analogous to the Mondragon Corporation of Spain, 
emerging as viable alternatives to hierarchical, undemocratic, oligopolistically 
dominated, capitalist enterprises. od 

. Alperovitz urges that we embrace and nurture these enterprises and help 
to "rebuild" a "pluralistic commonwealth" on the basis of smaller and more 
human-orientated, worker-owned firms. He maintains that they have the 
potential to renew a sense of community, and believes they demonstrate that 
the production process and activity of "business" can be beneficial to workers 
and community. Finally, worker-owned firms generate values of cooperation, 
communal responsibility, and social ethics, in addition to personal pride, 
achievement, and worth. 

Maheshvarananda's book outlines the failures and pathologies of 
“multinational corporate" capitalism. He argues that Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar's 
PROgressive Utilization Theory, or PROUT economics, already exists as :a 
well-developed alternative to both capitalism and state socialism. PROUT has 
important similanties with both Marxism and Participatory Economics, but its 
real philosophical basis is in Tantra Yoga, with influences from Hinduism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism (especially Zen). 

PROUT's economic principles are that: (1) all citizens deserve the 
minimum requirements of life of food, shelter, clothing, medical care, and 
education; (2) employment is guaranteed; (3) the progressive use of science 
and technology and a federal institution geared toward research and 
development should be promoted; (4) the federal political system must 
include decentralized planning at the level of the local economy, with balanced 
development of what is needed by local citizens; (5) a three-tier economic 
system that supports privately owned small businesses, cooperatively owned 
medium and large businesses, and government-run large industries must be 
created; (6) “decentralized self-sufficient” local economies should "Be 
maximized; and, (7) crucial to PROUT, are the cooperatively ownéd 
businesses. ag 

The cooperatively owned businesses referred to must be locally owned arid 
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un. [hey are meant to replace the above socioeconomic pathologies, and 
would be the largest part of a Proutan economy. According to 
"Mabheshvarananda, they will radically transform class relations, class struggle, 
and generate new perspectives on class. 

3 tiMaheshvarananda, much like Wolff, Schweickart, and Alperovitz, 
‘believes that the activity needed for the democratization of the workplace and 
economy is already underway. Maheshvarananda offers many existing 
‘examples of Proutian enterprises. Most of these are the same discussed by 
Schweickart and Alperovitz, including the Mondragon cooperative in Spain 

and Evergreen in Cleveland. However, Maheshvarananda also offers 

-extensive: details of cooperatives in Venezuela, where he has founded a 
‘PROUT research institute. 

‘di. In addition to mending the social pathologies of capitalism, he explains 
how Proutianism promotes leisure, spirituality, and a new humanistic ethic. 
He also insists that a transformation away from capitalism is urgently needed 
for environmental production and a new Agranan Revolution to save the 
-planet and human life. In this sense, Maheshvarananda is far more ambitious 
‘than Wolff, Schweickart, and Alperovitz, and is sure to be far more 
controversial for left-wing theorists and activists. 

Wolff, Schweickart, and Alperovitz have developed models of WSDE, 
economic democracy, and worker-owned firms as emergent realities, but have 
given less thought toward the longer term goals. Maheshvarananda has in mind 
a very long-term alternative to capitalism. It requires not only transformation in 
the workplace, but transformations in the political dimension. On the one hand, 
it could be argued his vision is far more remote, while on the other hand, once 
the transformation within the workplace begins, the nipple effect could be 
massive and sudden. For this reason Maheshvarananda's perspective can be 
understood in highly practical terms and can be seen as complementary to the 
works of the other three. Indeed Maheshvarananda's second to last chapter is 
titled "A Call to Action: Strategies for Implementing Prout.” In his last 
chapter, “A Conversation with Noam Chomsky," they discuss the importance 

-of the Occupy Movement, raising consciousness of resistance, extending 
democracy and cooperatives, and limiting wealth accumulation within North 
and South America. 

Clearly all four of these revolutionary thinkers believe the time to transform 
-society is now, the time to democratize the workplace is now, the time to 
‘recognize CINA and finally absent capitalism from existence is now. These 
-books are a call to, and for, action. Their call to action is radically consistent 
with systemic theories of capitalism, and with the understanding of 
_capitalism’s normal state as stagnation, periodic financial collapse, and 

individual worker hardship. Although there is certain to be disagreement as to 
explanations of the quadruple crises of global capitalism and in the models of 
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alternative societies to today's failed system or CINA, there is no room to 
claim TINA! 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY AS IT HAPPENED 
The Deepening Crisis of U.S. Capitalism 


by Harry Magdoff and Paul M. Sweezy 
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In these essays, written between 1977 and 1981, the authors assess the results of efforts taken 
to stabilize the economy after the epochal changes of the early 1970s, the end of capitalism's 
“golden age,” by attempts to counteract the effects of inflation, debt dependence, speculation, 
and financial instability. 

Not burdened by pro—capitalist bias, Sweezy and Magdoff were able to provide sharp 
insights into the workings and breakdowns of the system as well as analysis of causes. Such 
subjects as the instability of the dollar and its effects on the international monetary crisis, the 
growth of the mammoth debt structure, both nationally and internationally, problems of 
reindustrialization, low productivity, and low savings, as well as Reaganomics and “supply— 
side" theory, are all addressed. 

The important introduction ties together the main threads running through the authors' 
analyses. What emerges is a perception of a deepening sickness of the economic system that 
bears all the symptoms of a disease that will in time prove unresponsive to traditional cures. 
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Zionism, Imperialism, and Socialism 





Tom Mayer 


Moshé Machover, Israelis and Palestinians: Conflict and Resolution 
(Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2012), 327 pages, $24.00, paperback. 


Moshé Machover is a mathematician and political activist who was born in 
Tel Aviv in 1936 and has lived in London since 1968. He is a co-founder of 
the radical left Israeli Socialist Organization (ISO), which is better known by 
the name of its journal Matzpen (compass). The book under review is a 
collection of thirty-five essays written by Machover, sometimes in collaboration 
with other members of ISO, and dealing with the conflict between Israelis and 
Palestinians. The earliest essay in the collection appeared in 1966 while the 
most recent one was published in 2011. Perhaps the best known article is 
“The. Class Nature of Israeli Society," which appeared in New Left Review 
in 1971. Taken together, these essays provide an original and often 
compelling Marxist analysis of Zionism and its relationship to the Arab 
world. The ideas contained in this book, Machover says, are a collective 
product of the ISO. He is merely the carrier. 

Five major themes appear repeatedly in these essays. A foundational 
concept is the notion that Zionism is a. colonizing project, and that the conflict 
between Israelis and Palestinians is basically a struggle between colonizers and 
the indigénous population. A second theme is that Zionism, precisely because 
of its colonizing nature, is necessarily allied with and thoroughly dependent 
upon imperialism. Since 1967, if not earlier, the state of Israel has been allied 
with and dependent upon U.S. imperialism. A third major thesis is that Zionist 
colonization differs from that in Algeria or South Africa because it seeks not to 
exploit the indigenous population, but rather to exclude, expel, or otherwise 
eliminate these people. Such exclusionary colonization, Machover contends, 13 
more difficult to overturn than exploitation-based colonization where colonizers 
are typically a small fraction of the total population. 

A fourth overarching contention concerns the importance of conceptualizing 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict within a regional context. Due to the robust 
alliance between the Israeli state and impenalism, Zionism cannot be abolished 
through struggles confined to Mandatory Palestine (the region between the 
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Jordan River and the Mediterranean Sea). The only plausible way of 
eliminating Zionism—an objective that Machover believes all genuine socialists 
must embrace—is via a working class led socialist revolution unifying the entire 
Arab world, or at least the entire ue east or Mashreq (the temtory stretching 
from Egypt to Iraq). l 

The fifth major theme concerns the political form of a stable and DUE 
resolution to the bitter conflict between Israelis and Palestinians. Palestinian 
Arabs, the indigenous population of Palestine, clearly. constitute a national 
group. Contrary to the claims of Zionism, the world population of Jews does 
not comprise a nation. Machover argues, however, that Israeli Jews—whom; 
he often refers to as Hebrews—are also a national group because they have] 
territorial contiguity, a complete class structure, a common language, and a, 
secular culture (222). Hence a stable, non-repressive, and even-handed, 
resolution to the conflict must entail a regional socialist federation in which 
both Palestinian Arabs and Israeli Jews have equal national nghts. Other 

conceivable resolutions will either be unstable, unjust, or unachievable. 

— — In the first essay, written in 2010, Machover emphatically states that he i is 
not an Israeli peace activist. Moreover, no authentic socialist could be a peace 
activist within Israel. Peace activists fail to acknowledge the intensely: 
asymmetric nature of the clash between Israelis and Palestinians. Under 
present circumstances, peace would require that Palestinians abandon their; 
national liberation struggle and remain permanently dispossessed and, 
subjugated. “Peace will be the outcome of liberation, not its starting point” 
(4). 

Imperialism, argues Machover, dominates the Middle East partly by 
establishing arbitrary political divisions within the Arab world. "A divided 
Arab world suited the interests of the imperialist powers: a divided nation is 
easier to dominate and exploit. A divided Arab nation is also a vital interest 
of the Zionist project; and it is this common interest that hes at the basis of 
the close alliance between Zionism (and the Zionist state) and its successive 
imperialist sponsors and senior partners” (292). 

This splintering of political sovereignty severely constrains economic. 
development, weakens the collective power of the Arab people, allows 
reactionary elites to seize the reins of government, and gives imperialist 
countries almost unlimited access to Arab oil. The continuing threat to. 
imperialist dominance of Middle East is revolutionary Arab nationalism, and” 
this is where Israel enters the picture. » 

Israel functions as the imperialist watchdog of the Middle East. Machover. 
describes it as the local enforcer or subcontractor for global imperialism. Its, 
specific task is to guard against the emergence of revolutionary Arab, 
nationalism, but it also provides many other useful services for U.S, 
imperialism. In exchange for these valuable contributions to imperial control of 
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the Middle East, the United States generously subsidizes the Israeli economy 
enabling, among other things, the Zionist state to devote a huge share of 
GDP to military expenditures (sometimes as high às 24 percent). In 
appreciation of its faithful support for U.S. imperialism, former Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig once remarked that “Israel is the largest American 
aircraft carrier in the world that cannot be sunk” (282). 

^. By far the most important contribution that Israel made to imperialism was 
its stunning defeat of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan- in the Six Day War of 1967. 
This defeat thoroughly discredited secular Arab nationalism and today, forty- 
five years later, it still remains impaired. Machover also mentions additional 
Israeli services to U.S. impenalism (281-83). Over the years Israel has 
provided numerous improvements for U.S. fighter jets and other weapons 
systems. In 1970 Israel saved the pro-U.S. Hashemite regime in Jordan bv 
forcing a withdrawal of Syrian forces. Israel's 1981 bombing of Iraq's nuclear 
reactor derailed the Iraqi nuclear program and enabled the United States to 
invade Iraq in 1991 and 2003 with relative impunity. During the Cold War, 
Israel gave the Pentagon invaluable information about the vulnerabilities of 
Soviet offensive and defensive weapons. Many of the drones used by the United 
States in Irag, Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Yemen are manufactured in Israel. 
This list is-by no means exhaustive. At one point Machover writes that “today 
US impenalism is humanity’s worst enemy, and its global hegemony poses the 
greatest danger to humanity’s future” (213). 

‘Three essays in this book outline a socialist resolution of the conflict between 
Israelis and Palestinians (chapters 8, 33, and 34). The ultimate objective is, of 
course, to create a socialist federation of the entire Middle East. Since any such 
denouement appears exceedingly unlikely in the foreseeable future, of greater 
immediate interest are the principles and strategies that socialists might use to 
resolve the conflict. One important principle is focusing on liberating people 
rather than liberating land (42). A focus on liberating people alters the zero- 
sum nature of the conflict and opens the possibility of mutually beneficial 
outcomes. A second socialist principle involves supporting the national 
liberation struggles of oppressed people while also upholding an internationalist 
position that rejects all nationalist ideologies (284). The principle of 
internationalism insulates socialists from bourgeois nationalist dogmas that foster 
cultural chauvinism and downplay class struggle. A third socialist principle 
involves giving equal rights to all legitimate nationalities. This principle is 
particularly important because Palestinian resistance movements have sometimes 
refused to acknowledge that Israeli Jews are a real nationality. For example, 
Machover takes exception to the call for a “democratic secular state” in 
Palestine because the word secular here is counterposed to bi-national rather 
than to theocratic. Hence the “democratic secular state” formula implies an 
Arab rather than a multinational state in Palestine, meaning that Israeli Jews 
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(i.e., the Hebrew nationality) would be denied their national rights. 

With regard to socialist strategy, Machover maintains that both the one-- 
state and the two-state approaches are misguided. Both approaches attempt to .. 
extract the Palestinian struggle from its regional Arab context: "no just and. 
lasting resolution of the conflict is possible within the confines of pre-1948 
Palestine... First, the balance of power within pre-1948 Palestine...is 
adverse to any just resolution of the conflict. Second...the conflict is deeply: 
imbedded in the regional context of the Arab East, and cannot possibly be 
resolved...in the absence of a profound transformation of the entire region” 
(28889). 

Given the present balance of power, a single-state solution would merely 
provide a framework for extended ethnic cleansing of Palestinians, while a two- 
state solution would devolve into a patchwork of “Indian reservations" 
substantially inferior to South African bantustans. | 

According to Machover, any resolution of the Palestinian-Israeli conflict that 
socialists could consider just must satisfy three conditions. First and foremost it 
must establish equal individual and national! nghts for all people. Second it must 
recognize the right of Palestinians to return to their homeland and be 
compensated for losses of property and livelihood. Finally, and; most 
fundamentally, it must emphatically repudiate the Zionist claim that Jews all 
over the world constitute a single nation with a unique entitlement to the “Land 
of Israel” (278—79). This last point was critical in distinguishing the ISO from 
other Marxist groups within Israel: “The Matzpen group....gives primacy to 
the anti-Zionist struggle and subordinates all other issues, such as the economic 
struggle of the working class, to this struggle. It.considers the overthrow of 
Zionism as the first task confronting revolutionaries in Israel”: (9798). 

Machover's prose is remarkable for its consistent clanty, absence of cant, 
and verbal precision. His wnting is accessible to neophytes regarding the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, but will also enlighten anyone deeply engaged with 
the issue. I find the essential consistency of political positions articulated over 
forty-five tumultuous years of world history to be especially impressive. | 
concur with the great majority of the arguments presented in Israelis and 
Palestinians: Conflict and Resolution, but disagree with the author on two 
important Issues: national rights and anh-Zuionist strategy. 

The concept of national rights as used by Machover is both ambiguous 
and problematic. He certainly does not encourage national separation, but he 
also vigilantly opposes any form of national oppression. National rights, as. 
understood by Machover, include linguistic-cultural autonomy, but they also: 
embrace complete political self-determination and the right to form a separate: 
state. The selfdetermination principle is needed to prevent national. 
oppression and, on a tactical level, to wean the Israeli masses away : from 
Zionism. 
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Yet an unqualified right of national self-determination is a principle laden 
with booby traps. It promotes the fragmentation of societies, weakening each 
piece, and rendering some less than viable. Separation induces inequality by 
enabling some national groups to commandeer the most valuable resources. 
Self-determination is difficult to implement if national groups are not 
geographically separated, and can motivate ethnic cleansing in the name of 
creating homogeneous nations. Within the context of ethnic cleansing, alien 
nationalities become dangerous fifth columns subject to military annihilation. 
Furthermore, inherent tensions exist between national self-determination and 
democracy. Demographic changes, for example, may require drastic 
revolutions in national identity if this is determined by majonty rule. Surely 
issues of national oppression can be addressed without endorsing a general. 
right of national self-determination. If socialists must reject all nationalist 
ideologies, as Machover claims, why should they promulgate virtually 
unlimited national self-determination? 

With regard to anti-Zionist political strategy, Machover is correct to place 
the Palestinian issue in a regional context and to emphasize the importance of 
weakening impenalism. He seems to believe, however, that the only effective 
way of undoing the alliance between Zionism and imperialism is via a socialist 
revolution that unifies the entire Arab East. This would delay Palestinian 
liberation into the very distant future at best. But there is much reason to think 
that the Zionist-imperialist nexus can be significantly eroded even without 
socialist revolution and Arab unification. 

Revolutions are occurring with increasing frequency in the Arab world. 
These are not socialist revolutions and they are not accomplishing Arab 
unification, büt^the current spate of revolutions is nevertheless of great 
historical importance. The so-called Arab Spring is a protracted nationalist 
democratic revolution. The Palestinian struggle has become a metaphor for 
the nationalist and democratic aspirations of Arab people everywhere. 
Therefore the more democratic the Arab states become, the more they will 
oppose both imperialism and Zionism; and the more economic development 
the Arab Spring fosters, the more powerful the opposition to imperialism and 
Zionism will be. While the collective power of such independent capitalist 
states is inevitably less than that of a unified Arab socialist state as foreseen by 
Machover, it is by no means inconsequential. 

Several other processes could also undermine the alliance between 
Zionism and impenalism. U.S. imperialism is, for a variety of reasons, 
gradually weakening. Although its military capacity is still formidable, the 
leaders of U.S. imperialism already feel increasing pressure to husband 
resources prudently. They will need to reconsider the utility of the Zionist 
alliance for purposes of dominating the Middle East. A sober analysis will 
show that the “special relationship” with Israel sucks the United States into 
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expensive and counter-productive wars that actually diminish its global 
hegemony. Continuation and deepening of the Arab Spring, assuming it 
happens, will alter the global balance of power and thereby change the 
calculations of imperialist elites. Under these circumstances, | Israel's 
traditional “watchdog” role may lose its value to imperialism. In recent 
decades Israeli aggressions have been brutal but less than fully triumphant. 
If this pattem continues, popular U.S. support for the alliance with 
Zionism will gradually fade. All these scenarios suggest that the struggle 
against Zionism can be successful even without a socialist revolution that 
unifies the Arab world. 

Although the Machover-Matzpen analysis has certain limitations, it 
provides a creative and principled Marxist understanding of the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and the conditions necessary for its resolution. Given the 
enormous pressures within Israel to celebrate Zionism, one has to admire the 
political courage and determination of Machover and his ISO comrades. 
Israelis and Palestinians: Conflict and Resolution deserves a wide readership. 
It will acquaint the current anti-Zionist left with the ideas and experiences of a 
kindred earlier generation. It can make our understanding of this penlous 


conflict more realistic and our action more effective. 
ay’ 
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Radical Internationalist Woman 
Bernardine Dohrn 


- Barbara Ransby, Eslanda: The Large and Unconventional Life of Mrs. 
`- Paul Robeson (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2013), 424 pages, 
o softcover. 


1 nae anda Robeson’s robust life and political actions spanned two-thirds of 
the twentieth century, from the Harlem Renaissance to the London theatre, 
from studies with students from the British empire's colonies to travels to the 
rural villages of Uganda and the Congo, through anti-fascism and the Second 
Word War, across the Cold War and African decolonization, from the 
Soviet and Chinese revolutions to the founding of the United Nations, from 
fearlessly challenging McCarthyism to attendance at the All-African Peoples 
Conference in Ghana, from Jim Crow to the surging of the Black Freedom 
Movement. Her life as an internationalist, Africanist, political radical, writer, 
anthropologist, journalist, acclaimed speaker and, oh, yes, did | say the wife, 
sometimes partner, and enduring political comrade of actor, singer, and 
militant activist himself, Paul Robeson, spanned virtually every continent and 
every struggle for equality, peace, and liberation. 

Eslanda Cardozo Goode—also known as Essie—was on her way to 
graduating from Teachers College, Columbia University in chemistry with 
dreams of becoming a medical doctor when she met Paul Robeson through 
friends in Harlem. They were married within a year and. Essie turned instead 
to managing and framing his acting and musical career, giving birth to their 
son Paul, Jr., and moving to England with her new family to develop Paul’s 
vocalion as an artist. 

In London, Essie became friends with the exiled Emma Goldman and 
with African, Pan-African, and Indian students and intellectuals—Jomo 
Kenyatta, Jawaharlal Nehru, Kwame Nkrumah—who were to lead their 
colonized nations to independence in the coming decades. She studied 
anthropology and African societies at the London School of Economics, 
visited the Soviet Union in 1934 and 1938, and began the lifelong task of 
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reinventing herself again and again, so common to talented women and so 
dizzyingly difficult to capture. 

Fortunately, Eslanda Robeson has a biographer who is equal to the task. 
Eslanda is excavated from relative obscurity by the brilliant historian 
Barbara Ransby, who is also the biographer of Ella Baker (Ella Baker and 
the Black Freedom Movement), the quite different radical woman and 
founding mother of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC). Essie is thoughtfully given her due as a political analyst, activist, 
woman intellectual, and writer. Ransby is a professor in the departments of 
African American Studies, Gender and Women Studies and History at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago, director of the Gender and Women 
Studies Program, and a founder of the Social Justice Initiative. Ransby is 
herself an activist intellectual and engaged scholar, and—as a biographer— 
she brings the insights of a woman who is living large in the whirlwind of 
her own time to the challenges of illuminating with sensitivity and power 
Essie Robeson’s remarkable journey. 

Eslanda's unique and enduring vocation was to understand the reality of 
the peoples of Africa and to bring to that inquiry the perspective of an 
African-American woman fighting against white supremacy in all of its forms, 
against the violence of segregation, colonialism, and apartheid. She did so by 
listening to everyone, but particularly by engaging ordinary village people. She 
had access to missionaries, white colonial administrators, African 
professionals educated in the West, and to academics; her most vibrant 
teachers, however, and the focus of her writing, were the township and village 
women. Essie traveled to Africa for the first time in 1936 with her young son 
Paul, Jr., where she kept extensive journals of her conversations in South 
Africa in the Langa township outside of Cape Town. In Port Elizabeth she 
reunited with Z.K. Matthews, who would become a leader of the African 
National Congress (ANC) and be jailed with Walter Sisulu and Nelson 
Mandela in the treason tnals of 1956. Essie was unable to publish her. 
ethnographic travel journal of their two months with the Toro people in 
Uganda until a full decade later as African Journey; it established and 
solidified her independent reputation as a writer and ethnographer of Africa. | 
But there in Africa, in the gathering storm of the Second World War, Essie 
became an internationalist in her bones and blood, an allegiance she deepened 
throughout the decades as the third world project—the global movement for: 
independence, self-determination, democracy, and peace—gained focus and . 
power. 

She was at the cutting edge of anti-fascism in Spain, present at the 
founding of the United Nations, lived in Soviet Moscow, visited the newly 
won Chinese Revolution, journeyed to Egypt, promoted and wrote about 
African decolonization and Indian independence, and became herself a fierce : 
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resister to McCarthyism at home, an activist in words and deed. She never 
apologized. 

In 1951, in the newspaper Freedom, Eslanda wrote: "Every Negro who 
has been called ‘George’ regardless of his right name, ‘Uncle’ regardless of 
his relationship, ‘boy’ regardless of his age...who has not been allowed to 
enter the public libraries, parks, theatres, stores, every Negro who has been 
denied proper respect, human dignity and human nghts—All these Negroes 
will be able to understand and fully appreciate what is happening in the 
Chinese People's Republic. In the new China, the old familiar signs, 
‘Chinese and Dogs Not Allowed’ have been torn down.” 

Her longest, closest friends included Shirley Graham Du Bois, Zora 
Neale Houston, and Janet Jagan. She befriended a slew of twentieth-century 
icons: from Patrice Lumumba to Lorraine Hansberry, from Manan 
Anderson to Charlotte Haldane, from Langston Hughes to Pearl Buck, from 
Noel Coward to Joe Louis, all of whom make their way into contact and often 
close relationships with Eslanda Robeson. 

Author Barbara Ransby mines Essie’s voluminous diaries and letters, 
speeches and articles, interviews her son, family members, and colleagues, and 
develops Eslanda's emerging political identity with the myriad conflicts and 
messiness visible. Eslanda gives us a fully human life, lived unconventionally, 
indomitably, joyfully, sorrowfully, and sometimes tragically (childbirth 
complications, abortions, breast cancer, never-published books and 
screenplays, an uncompleted doctoral thesis, betrayals, loneliness and 
economic dependence), yet expansively and with fierce principle. How did 
she manage the contradictions? How did she find her voice? And at what 
cost? 

The reader becomes part of Essie’s political conversations and ripening 
opportunities: a “race rebel” at home and abroad, writer for and member of 
the Council on African Affairs; a not-exactly feminist who developed into a 
robust global advocate for women’s leadership; a partner to (and wounded 
by) a forty-year open marriage; a person frequently dependent on begging 
for money from her husband’s business manager; a woman who grew into 
her own thoroughly defiant and fearless power, vocally opposing the 
repression and harassment of 1948-1958 anti-communism as the Cold War 
forces of McCarthyism closed in; the eloquent and deep activist of self- 
determination for and solidarity between Africans and African Americans; 
a devoted grandmother and the caretaker of her husband as an ill and 
despondent older man—you can see why Ransby chose "The Large and 
Unconventional Life” as her theme and title. 

Clearest is Eslanda’s evolving political focus on an international view of 
the Black experience. “We Negroes are becoming all the more impatient as 
we learn about what is going on among the colored peoples elsewhere in the 
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great wide wonderful word. Our hearts beat faster when we learn that 
Africans in the Gold Coast are governing themselves, and that Africans in 
Nigeria will soon be doing likewise. We hold our breath with anxiety and 
sympathy for Africans in South Africa who have organized with Indians and 
colored people there to resist [the] vicious policy of Apartheid," she wrote in 
1955. From her earliest engagements with the diasporas of students in 
London and her repeated travels to Africa, Essie drew the connections 
between African Americans inside the United States and the struggles for 
independence, equality, socialism, and democracy across Africa, the 
Canbbean, and India. During a second trip to Africa, to the Congo in 1946, 
she easily made comparisons between the migrant labor system there and the 
debt peonage system of sharecropping in the U.S. South. Her outspoken 
advocacy against the racist government of South Africa and its efforts to 
annex the territory of South West Africa (now Namibia) escalated after the 
Second World War as Essie became a vibrant and sought after public 
speaker. 

Her close work in the Henry Wallace Presidential campaign on the 
Progressive Party ticket, her writings as a UN correspondent, her regular 
articles for New World Review and Freedom, all connect the African and 
African-American freedom movements. She championed the coalition of 
Black and brown nations that took to the floor of the UN General 
Assembly to insist on a special vote to put Algeria on the agenda, noting 
that the United Nations could become a place to enlarge the contested: 
meaning of post-colonial freedom. She became an African- American 
analyst in courageous support of the socialist nations of Cuba, China, and 
the Soviet Union. 

Her analysis and solidarity included the Puerto Rican independence 
movement, the Mau Mau uprisings against British colonial savagery in 
Kenya, the Guyanese independence struggle, Vietnam under Ho Chi Minh, 
and the protests against the pass laws in South Africa. Through organizations 
like the Council on African. Affairs and Sojourners for Truth and Justice, 
Essie’s journalism and activism caught fire. Despite the revocation of her (and 
Paul’s) passport in 1950 and the Cold War frenzy that would include riots 
and denunciations, Essie’s clarity and reporting flourished. 

Two weeks after the execution of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, Eslsdda 
walked into the Senate Office Building room 357, in response to a subpoena 
from the McCarthy Senate Investing Committee. "I was working very hard on 
an article about Mau Mau,” her official in-your-face statement defiantly 
noted, referring to the militant anti-colonial resistance movement in Kenya. In 
response to questions about the Communist Party, she took the Fifteenth 
Amendment, guaranteeing voting nghts regardless of race. “As a Negro and 
as a second-class citizen, I have been fighting racial discrimination all my 
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life.... As a Negro, I know a lot about the force and violence used against my 
people in this country.... Most Negroes are in the South, sir, and they don’t 
have much right to elect senators.” 

* Perhaps because of her wide access to power, or her passionate defense of 
the socialist-bloc nations, or perhaps due to her close relationship with the 
Communist Party, she identified the contradictions within the tidal wave of anti- 
Colonial campaigns that peaked in 1957. As a delegate to the All-Afncan 
Peoples’ Conference in Accra, Ghana in 1958, Essie met with Tom Mboya, 
Patnce Lumumba, and Hastings Banda. Present were representatives from 
twenty-eight African colonies still in the midst of their independence struggles; 
two years later, eighteen of them would achieve independence. There were just 
eight women among the hundreds of official delegates, and only two women 
Spoke. Eslanda saw early the dangers of neocolonialism: her notes included 
supporting the recognition that half the population of Africa were women who 
deserved to be equally represented; championing militant tactics in the struggle 
for freedom; praising Kenya's Tom Mboya's militant support for "all fighters 
for freedom in Africa,” even those "who are compelled to retaliate against 
violence"; and condemning “African Uncle Toms, those would-be Frenchmen, 
Britons, etc., the especially-trained Black elite” who had been allowed to speak 
for Africa and would be displaced by “the authentic voice of the African 
people.” 

As Paul’s clinical depression and Eslanda’s cancer began to take their 
toll, her output of essays, articles, and speeches crescendoed in the early 
1960s. She spoke at a rally in Trafalgar Square on the first anniversary of the 
Sharpeville massacre, a rally which became the catalyst for the global struggle 
against apartheid. She was present at the annual meeting of the Bntish 
Commonwealth of Nations where the effort by apartheid South Africa to 
remain part of the Commonwealth was defeated by insurgent Africa. She was 
invited to join the All-African Women’s Freedom movement; she spoke at the 
Committee of African Organizations’s special forum on “The Role of 
Women in the Emancipation of Africa.” 

Eslanda died as she lived, largely without glory or tributes, mostly alone 
and in pain. She is, paradoxes and flaws, a woman to know about in these 
times. Through the vast intellect and devoted political commitments of 
Barbara Ransby, Essie’s ferocious clarity about global solidarity in thought 
and action, her defiance of the forces of racism and reaction, and her 
remarkable resilience and intellectual curiosity which led her to teach and to 
write, to engage and then to wholeheartedly embrace the struggles of her 
time—tell us much about ourselves and the challenges to buck up. 


i CSS 
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More Powerful Than Dynamite 
Explosive Storytelling Illuminates Our Present 
Moment 


Joseph J. Varga 


That Jones, More Powerful than Dynamite: Radicals, Plutocrats,- 
Progressives, and New York’s Year of Anarchy ee Won Walker and 
Company, 2012), 416 pages, $28, hardback. 


The setting of Thai Jones's wonderful book will be all too familiar to those 
involved in direct action politics: a liberal urban administration, a radical 
protest movement, disparities of wealth deepened by economic crisis. A series 
of incidents sets off a new phase of demonstrations, with demands from the 
city’s elites for a restoration of order. The radical protests become disruptive, 
challenging the “progressive” administration’s commitment to free speech and 
the nght to protest. Strident radicals, bent on revolution over reform, become 
objects of fascination for the press, and a political tennis ball for the city’s 
governing class. As it happened in 1970 and 2011, so it was in 1914, New 
York City’s “year of anarchy” in Thai Jones’s talented telling. The parallels 
to the protest waves of the past, particularly the late 1960s and early ‘70s, 
and the recent Occupy phenomenon, are obvious, and most reviewers of 
Jones’s fine work have highlighted these connections. Jones himself makes this 
history relevant to our own times, but perhaps not in the more obvious ways. 

The easy way to view this fascinating book is to talk about how Jones 
brings history to life, and, to repeat another worn out canard, that he 
demonstrates how history repeats itself. He brings life to the story through 
good writing, deep research, and novel-like structuring. But reading this 
narrative of 1914, it is striking how, rather than being brought to life, 
history seems frozen in time. And in spite of the old maxim, and Marx’s 
“the second time as farce” axiom, history does not repeat itself, but here 
seems stuck, unmoving, some version of Walter Benjamin’s dialectical 
images connecting not a distant past with a present moment, but effacing 
linear history, bringing past, present, and future into some strange new 
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configuration. Jones brings us images of history so familiar, so much like our 
own, yet at the same time contingent, historically located, unique, awaiting 
the moment when some catalyst, some rupture, will illuminate them all into 
some coherent synthesis of real history, the history that is always the current 
moment waiting to burst open time itself to reveal something new and 
redemptive. 

In other words, this book is valuable both as a work of history, and for 
what it tells us about how we understand history. 

The method Jones employs is good historical narrative storytelling. His 
tale is of the year 1914. He follows the events of that year, mainly in New 
York City, by interweaving three main lines of historical trajectory: the stories 
of the new progressive mayor John Purroy Mitchell, the plutocratic: 
industrialist turned philanthropist John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the anarchist 
Alexander Berkman. The dynamite of the title plays both a material role as 
the centerpiece around which the different stories turn, and as metaphor, 
based on the early use of the quote that makes the title of the book, from the 
haughty and well-portrayed journalist Walter Lippmann. Lippmann contends 
that to the true believer such as Berkman, the Cause to which he is dedicated 
is “more powerful than dynamite.” Jones early on turns this statement into his 
central thesis, the great question that drives the narrative: “either violent 
protest would forcibly create a truly democratic society, or the combined 
restraints of reform, philanthropy, and scientific expertise would prove more 
powerful than dynamite” (3, emphasis in the original). The actual dynamite 
explodes in mid-summer, -destroying the best-laid plans of the radical 
anarchists, such as they were. [he metaphoric dynamite, the question of 
whether militant radicals could turn a senes of events into a catalyst for 
revolutionary change, is one that is, as yet, unsettled. 

The story of New York City in 1914 begins here with the ascension of the 
"boy mayor” Mitchell to City Hall. Jones weaves through the setup the basic 
outline of Progressivism, the dynamic nature of New York City, the problems 
that often overwhelmed urban administrations, and the struggle between 
Mitchell's version of “reform” and the entrenched politics of the urban 
machine. We are also introduced to class struggle, 1914-style, through deft 
sketches of Rockefeller, the city’s working poor, and the radicals who loved 
them, including the more-famous Berkman, and the lesser known Frank 
Tannenbaum, Alex Caron, and Rebecca Edelson. We meet Berkman as an 
embittered older radical, released from his prison sentence for the attempted 
murder of Frick in 1894, still stridently militant, sneering, uncompromising, a 
historical ancestor of some of the angry, black-clad anarchists of our current 
moment. It is the tensions within the radical movement and within the 
hierarchy of urban administration that most lend themselves to the frozen 
feeling, of history in neutral. For liberal administrative types and strident 
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political radicals, there are good lessons and parallels to be drawn here. xi; 

The personality sketches are well drawn, and they duly illustrate.:the 
nature of the class struggle that was waged daily in America's true capitol iof 
capital. Jones weaves in several parallel narratives, of the city's New Years 
traditions, of the struggles with overcrowding and poverty, of the shift in 
policing to professional methods, and reform itself. He takes us out of the city, 
to Tarrytown, home of the Rockefeller estate, and to Ludlow, Colorado, 
home of one the worst capitalist massacres in U.S. labor history. Most of the 
side trips work well, and are brought back into the main trajectory, but some, 
like the brief foray into film and popular culture, seem to meander. Far too 
much time and attention are paid to details such as Mitchell's experience as a 
war pilot and Rockefeller’s attempts to rehabilitate his own image, but thése 
are minor issues. M 

There are some obvious points of interest for historians of American, 
urban, and Progressive Era history, and also some illuminations that are less 
obvious, and perhaps beyond the author's intent. Jones demonstrates the 
tensions and contradictions in the relationship between Progressives like 
Mitchell and the city’s political radicals, between Fifth Avenue and Tenth 
Avenue in the struggle over reform between the upper middle class and the 
working poor. He also skillfully weaves in the attempts to police and control a 
city whose essential conditions were rupture, movement, and radical change. 
The question of “can the center hold” is never far off in Jones’s telling, and he 
brings an even-handed approach to the query in spite of his family 
background in the radical left. 

But the real strength of Jones’s work is in lustrat several important 
processes and in demonstrating that while history may seem to repeat itself, 
events are ultimately contingent. In the former case, we see the shift in the 
Mitchell Administration to a bio-political form of governance, a change from 
the moral; use-the-nightstick form of crowd control to forms of order 
maintenance based on encouraging certain behaviors like public protest—but 
controlling their time, place, and manner. Jones also points to new methods of 
civil discourse, such as Rockefeller’s extensive use of professional public 
relations in dealing with negative perceptions of his business empire. [he shift 
to professionalism in civil service, public relations, and city administration is 
the center that holds: the radicals’ call for revolution does not founder, as 
Sombart would have it, on shoals of roast beef, but on the bio-political 
management of discontent and disorder. 

In the latter case, Jones's chapter, "The War Has Spoiled Everything" is an 
excellent example of the contingency of history, especially as it concerns social 
movements and public discontent. Far from repeating itself, history is based in 
these contingencies, and the example of how the outbreak of war in Europe 
affects the ability of radicals to organize in New York is a classic illustration of 
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the process. Anyone who has worked hard to organize social movement 
‘mobilization, only to see the movement either founder or explode based on 
"incidents outside of collective control, will recognize the importance of this point. 
Jones makes it well. | 
: More Powerful Than Dynamite should be read by historians of New York 
- City, of political movements, of the Progressive Era, and urban history in 
- general. Serious students of history can gain much from the research, and 
‘instructors of Progressive Era history would do well to include it in any 
. sections on radical politics in the penod. It is also important as historical form 
. and methodology, as an example of how to weave fine storytelling with good 
8 scholarship and attentive research. Readers who enjoy "history brought to 
92life” in the classic sense of the phrase, will revel in the plot twists, the attention 
to detail, and the interwoven structure of the narrative flow. Whether from the 
‘point of view of a reader of history, an academic concerned with political 
movements and working-class life, or just as a fan of good writing, this book 
. cannot be recommended more emphatically. 
3. For all its charms and positives, it also demonstrates the impossibility of 
: writing comprehensive history. The history here is compelling and well told, 
and the reader cannot help but come away from Jones’s work feeling they have 
- better knowledge of how the complex interactions of personalities structure 
historical change. The big ideas being debated, the big personalities whose 
actions had such wide-ranging effects, and the profound human dramas 
played out on the pages are all deeply moving. But there remained a 
disturbing feeling of “is that all there is?” No historian can ever capture the 
whole picture, the elusive total history, and Jones is not making that claim or 
effort. But as with most histones that follow this style, the intermeshing of 
different, contradictory narratives leaves the feeling that, as readers and as 
students of history, we miss a great deal when our focus is on the personalities, 
whether famous or “from below.” What is missing here is dirt; the 
architecture; the infrastructure, of both the city and of capital. The human 
players work out their issues on the physical built environment as if it is a 
backdrop or canvas, rather than itself an actor in the drama. The actors’ tales 
are well told, but for each story, there are thousands untold, and processes 
unaccounted for, as the archive of human reportage, the backbone of historical 
writing, misses much. [his is not a critique of [hai Jones, as much as it is a 
critique of the field of professional historical inquiry. Jones has told a brilliant 
tale of the personalities shaping this period. It is a must read. The tale of how 
those personalities are in turn shaped by their spatial environment is one that 
. 1s yet to be told. 


P 
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There is a pressing need for a coherent left strategy on climate change and 
in relation to the planetary environmental threat in general. The current 
scientifc consensus indicates that we have at best several decades before the 
earth's average surface temperature rises by 2°C, viewed as the point of 
irreversible climate change. This means that decisive action must be taken 
quickly if the world is not to go off the planetary climate cliff. 

We therefore read with considerable interest Christian Parents article, 
“A Radical Approach to the Climate Crisis" in the Summer 2013 issue of 
Dissent. Parenti's main thesis is that since the time with which to address the 
climate change problem is so short, “it is this society and these [existing 
capitalist] institutions that must cut emissions. That means, in the short-term, 
realistic climate politics are reformist politics, even if they are conceived of as 
part of a longer-term anti-capitalist project of total economic re-organization.” 

Parenti follows this up with a discussion of what he considers the practical 
measures that might be pushed in the United States as part of rational climate 
politics, including: (1) a carbon tax; (2) barring that, the EPA using the 
Clean Air Act to impose a “de facto climate tax”; and (3) what he calls a 
“Big Green Buy” in which federal-government purchases of green technology 
and goods serve to create a market for alternative, low-carbon energies. . 

In the final section of his article Parenti refers to Marx's theory of 
metabolic rift and its application to our major environmental problems. He 
recognizes on this basis that capital accumulation may ultimately face 
insurmountable natural and social limits. Nevertheless, he insists that 
capitalism has been successful in the past in addressing “specific 
environmental crises” and that this will also likely be the case with respect to 
climate change. He concludes: "Anyone who thinks the existing economic 
system must be totally transformed before we can deal with the impending 
climate crisis, is delusional or in willful denial of the very clear findings of 
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climate science" —which point to the immediacy and overwhelming 
seriousness of the present crisis. 

In our view Parenti's argument here is partly correct (some limited reforms 
to slow climate change are conceivable in the system and should be pursued), 
partly incorrect (capitalism if allowed to operate according to its own logic does 
not offer a solution to the climate problem, but only a path to destruction), and 
the overall conclusion to which it leads is wrong (realistic climate politics are not 
reformist politics). Perhaps the best way to explain this is to counterpose what 
we think would be a more appropriate statement on the nature of a revolutionary 
strategy. It would read as follows: Anyone who thinks that it is conceivable to 
counter climate change (and the planetary environmental crisis as a whole) 
without opposing and in part superseding the logic of capital accumulation is in 
denial of the very clear findings of climate science and critical social science— 
which point to the immediacy and unprecedented scale of the present epocha! 
crisis and thus the need for truly revolutionary social change. 

A revolutionary approach in this area is one that does not simply stop with 
whatever limited reforms are easily concetvable within the present system, but 
also: (1) seeks to accelerate the shift to a substantively equal and ecologically 
sustainable (global) society; (2) involves the mobilization of the entire 
population (and entire peoples), culturally, socially, and economically in the 
process of transformation; (3) prioritizes conservation of human and natural 
resources; (4) seeks to transform infrastructure and technology on a massive, 
democratically planned basis to meet ecological and social ends; and (5) 
opposes the logic of profit-malang at every point along the line, substituting 
the alternative logic of people and the planet. 


According to the New York Times on September 27, 2013 ("Climate 
Panel Says Upper Limit on Emissions is Nearing”), world scientists 
associated with the UN Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) have agreed in their just-released report to set an official upper limit 
(or carbon budget) on the amount of carbon that can be emitted into the 
atmosphere if dangerous climate change is to be avoided. This limit is set at a 
trillion metric tons, relying on the work pioneered especially by Myles R. 
Allen at Oxford University, one of the pioneers of the IPCC report. At 
present rates of emission, the trillion ton mark, it 1s estimated, will be reached 
at around 2040. MR readers will no doubt recognize that this is the approach 
to the upper limit on carbon emissions (rel ying directly on the work of Allen) 
that we have adopted for several years now in Monthly Review, where the 
political-economic implications of the trillionth ton limit have been explored in 
detail in successive analyses. (See especially John Bellamy Foster, 
"Capitalism and Environmental Catastrophe," MRzine, October 29, 2011; 
John Bellamy Foster and Brett Clark, “The Planetary Emergency,” Monthly 
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Review, December 2012; and John Bellamy Foster, "James Hansen and the 
Climate-Change Exit Strategy," Pon Review, February 2013.) 


The upcoming issue of The Socialist Register 2014: Registering Class 
(forthcoming, Monthly Review Press), edited by Leo Panitch, Greg Albo; 
and Vivek Chibber, constitutes the fiftieth-anniversary issue of the journal! 
which was first started by Ralph Miliband and John Saville in 1964. We at 
MR would like to offer our congratulations to Leo, Greg, and Vivek, and to 
the many writers who have contributed over the years to the Register. Those 
interested in purchasing a copy of the fiftieth-anniversary issue may order 
online at http://monthlyreview.org or call ul (800) 670-9499. 3j 

nl 

We recently received a copy of a new introductory macroeconomics 
textbook, Principles of Macroeconomics: Activist vs. Austerity Policies (M.E. 
Sharpe, 2013) by MR authors Howard Sherman and Michael Meeropol 
(written with the help of Paul Sherman—also an MR author). As an 
introductory textbook meant for college and university economics classes the 
book comes with a hefty price tag of $59.95. There are two remarkable things 
about the book though that will make it of interest to numerous MR readers. 
First, the extraordinary clarity and accessibility of this work (despite its 
complex material), something that is characteristic of the work of both 
Sherman and Meeropol. Second, the entire book, as the subtitle indicates, is 
organized around the debate between radical and austerity economics. Hence, 
it takes on many of the most important issues related to the Great Financial 
Crisis in the process of trying to introduce students to basic macroeconomics. 
We cannot think of a better way to teach this material. 

> 

We were sad to learn of the death at age 77 on September 9, 2013, of our 
friend Saul Landau, activist, filmmaker, writer, and MR author. We plan to 
provide a brief treatment of Saul's significance for the left in a future issue. 
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sector of society in which an appeal for revolutionary rational social change 
has in fact been gathering fresh mass support is the most marginal sector, the 
adivasis. If we are to be "democratic" in any real sense, we must first and 
foremost then turn in solidarity to the contest-not primarily electoral-for their 
understanding and support. 

The primary initiative for a reactionary political appeal to adivasi anger at 
dispossession and misery is not the brutality of the internment camps and 
"Salwa Judum" initiatives of the Congress regime security forces, but rather 
the ultra-right and Hindu nationalist political formation—namely the RSS 
with its political wing BJP We need to address the issue of tribal religion and 
how the hindutva forces have sought to create a mad anti-Christian frenzy 
with activities such as “Ghar Wapsi, anti-Chnstian violence in the tribal 
villages of Odisha, demanding ant-conversion laws etc. [hey have, to a 
certain extent, succeeded in achieving the goal by making inroads in the tnbal 
community through a number of organizations—such as Vanavasi Kalyan 
Ashram—which are in appearance involved in missionary activities but in 
essence propagate hate campaigns against non-Hindus and for the creation of 
a fraudulent group solidarity for Hindu Rashtra. 

Virginius Xaxa of Delhi University in the article “Politics of Language, 
Religion and Identity: Inbes in [ndia" ( Economic and Political Weekly 
March 26, 2005) has set out the contours of the issue: 


To begin with, whether tribes are to be treated as Hindus is a debatable 
question. [here are both similarities and differences in the religious 
practices of the Hindus and tribes. The protagonists of Hindutva have, 
however, conveniently overlooked the differences. Even on similarities, it is 
not tenable to treat tribes as Hindus. The similarities have been drawn 
based on two sources. One is the influence of Hinduism on tribes and the 
other is similarity due to the fact that both are, to a greater or lesser extent 
natural religions. There is no doubt that there has been much give and 
take between the two religions. However the influence of Hinduism on 
tribes, though present, is not an adequate ground for descnbing tnbes as 
Hindus. The other aspect that is alluded to is the dimension of natural 
religion. As a natural religion, tribal religion shares many attributes in 
common with Hinduism as with the religious practices of tribes in 
Americas or Africa as well. Yet, it is doubtful if the religious practices of 
tribes in Americas or Africa can be described as Hinduism or that these 
tribes can be alluded to as Hindus. To categorise tribes as Hindus in 
India therefore smacks of cultural and religious expansionism. 


This expansionism runs more directly into the ties that bind us yet today to 
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the most rotten corpse of our history, caste. Social scientists, as Xaxa goes on 
to point out, have generally posited that it is the social organisation of tribes 
rather than religion per se that make it impossible for a tribal to be Hindu and 
a member of a tribe at the same time. But it is the concrete historical 
circumstances, including above all the ability of the hegemonic power to 
deprive the weakist among us of both self-determination and self-definition 
that provides the ground for the hindutva assault on tribal identity. Xaxa 
points out: 


(T]he enumeration of tribes as animists and the classification of tribal 
religion continued until the 1941 census when it was replaced by those of 
‘tribal origin’. However, soon after independence, both ‘tribal origin’ and 
‘tribal religion/animism’ as the basis of enumeration was done away with. 
Instead, tribals began to be enumerated as Hindus if they were not 
adherents of other major religions. Indeed, one may say that this is the 
post-independence method of tribal absorption. .....in the earlier method, 
the absorption took place by means of economic cooperation and security 
and to that extent the absorption was voluntary. However, in the post- 
independence era, the absorption has been through the state's 
administrative practices, which gives no choice to the tribals of 
pronouncing their religion (tribal religion) in terms other than those of the 
major religions. A nonviolent coercion has thus been built into the 
absorption process.” 


But even under the pressure of the hegemonic power of the unitary state, 
on the question of caste the progressive world view has an excellent 
opportunity to contest the issue. The central point of struggle with the 
hindutva fascists among the adivasi community is thus also the central obstacle 
to any meaningful democracy in India. Quoting Samir Amin: "Is [ndia really 
the biggest (in number of voters) democracy in the world? Well, this electoral 
democracy is and will remain a farce until radical criticism of the caste system 
(a very real legacy of its past) has been carried through to the end: the 
abolition of the castes themselves." Ghanshyam Shah has put it correctly— "If 
Hinduism means the institutional four-fold brahminical social order, the 
model prescribed by Manusmruti, accepting Vedantic philosophy, etc, the 
adivasis are certainly not Hindus. Though adivasis have a notion of hierarchy 
based on status or ranking, the Dangis have not imbibed the values related to 
purity and pollution as understood and practised by caste Hindus. They do 
not consider themselves as belonging to one of the castes among the Hindus. 
Nor do they perceive their present position as adivasi as the result of their 
deeds of their past birth. Their social organisation, norms of interpersonal 
relationships and many of their customs related to marriage, child birth, etc, 
are different in many ways from those of the caste Hindus of the adjoining 
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areas. More important, caste Hindus do not consider adivasis as part of them. 
The adivasi is always looked down upon and placed outside the caste based 
social order. Any effort to bring the advasis into the institutional and 
dominant brahminical ideological framework of Hinduism by unn 
Hinduism is only for political purposes." ("Conversion, Reconversion and the 
State :Recent Events in the Dangs", Economic and Political Weekly February 
6, 1999) 

In fact, history shows that even pnor to the coming of Clin 
missionaries, almost no adivasis sought to become Hindus. The colonial era, 
with its forest laws and permanent settlements, created the great crisis in tribal 
life that opened the field to the Christian missionanes. It is a tragedy of the 
struggle for independence that the poison of communalist identity politics 
spread by the Hindu missionary organisations such as the Mahasabha and 
the Arya Dharam Sevak Sangh was encouraged, tacitly and also openly, even 
by progressive nationalists personally of anti-caste disposition. See, Archana 
Prasad, "Communalism and Tribal Welfare" Akhbar, September, 2001. The 
means to this penetration were, as with the Christian missionaries, the 
provision of the most basic of social services to the displaced and terrorised 
tribal communities. 

With adoption of neo-liberal policies by the ruling classes, once again the 
speed of the attacks on the tribal communities are increasing day by day— 
they are being deprived of the conditions necessary for life itself-jal, jangal 
and Zamin (water, forest and land). By indiscriminate mining, the setting up 
industries based on extractivist practices and big dams, adivasis are driven into 
barren marginal strips of wasteland. Once again the provision of some relief 
offers an opportunity for militant Hindu organizations of different formations 
under RSS. The Sangh Parivar has set up a plethora of organizations that 
focus on tnbal areas. Some of the prominent ones are Vanvasi Kalyan 
Ashram, Ekal Vidyalaya, Sewa Bharati, Vivekananda Kendra, Bharat 
Kalyan Pratishthan, Friends of Tribal Society. Vanvasi Kalyan Parishad itself 
works through its 32 affiliated organizations. Ant-Christian hate campaigns 
and violence are only a part of it. An overt aim is to gather vote banks for the 
Immediate goal of seizure of power at the centre, as explained by a VHP 


official commenting on plans for setting up more Ekal Vidyalayas in Gujarat 
We are just imitating our Bihar experience where the BJP could make 


inroads because of such schools run by the VHP in the Jharkhand 
region," Kaushik Patel, a parishad leader, said.... According to [the] ~. 
VHP leader, the positive impact of these Ekal Vidyalays— which aim to 
bring tribals into the Hindu fold—will be evident in the next general - 
elections... Pointing out that the experiment has been a huge success in 
Bihar, he said the VHP has already made inroads in tnbal Gujarat, once 
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considered a Congress stronghold.” — (http://www.outlookindia.com/ 
article.aspx2217974) 


[n a recent editorial we urged the left to respond to the imminent hindutva 
fascist drive for power by a mobilisation of our own. As a practical suggestion, 
joining in a non-sectarian manner-putting aside the grievances of the recent 
past-with fellow communists active in the struggle of the adivasis for life and 
livelihood, on both a tactical and strategic level might well be among the best 
options we have. 
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While this system has proven of immense power in stabilising the ruling 
classes of the imperial core, and as well in destabilising propaganda directed 
at the previously "really-existing" socialisms of the Soviet bloc, its record in 
the periphery—and therefore for the great majority of humankind—is 
problematic. When elections have brought to power anti-imperialist 
leadership in the third world, the "free world" has always had ready the CIA 
and its tools for the required murderous coups, as in Iran in 1953, Chile in 
1973, or Honduras in 2009. The recent experience of Venezuela has shown 
that even continuously repeated victories in elections by universal suffrage 
will not protect an anti-imperialist governing movement from attempted 
coups and incessant destabilisation through economic warfare. Nonetheless, 
Samir Amir reaches a complex and demanding conclusion: "So should we 
give up on elections? Not at all. But how to bring together new, rich, 
inventive forms of democratization through which elections can be used in a 
way other than is conceived by the conservative forces? Such is the 
challenge." 

While fundamental social change has always been sparked by minorities, 
the objective reality of the misery to which the "imperialist rent" condemns 
peripheral societies has meant that on occasion revolutionary vanguards 
have been able to obtain the support of popular majorities. But deep 
dissatisfaction with the current state of affairs is far from a sufficient 
condition; appeals to an imaginary past "golden age" or assigning blame for 
current miseries to the false cause of an ethnic or religious scapegoat 
minority, have repeatedly mobilised mass followings for reactionary 
purposes. An appeal for change can look either way: to the illusions—or the 
bitter ethnic and religious prejudices—of the past, or to action for a better 
future, which can only be based on human equality and rational socialist 
management of our endangered global habitat. 

‘Today, it is clear that the conservative and ruling class forces enter the 
electoral festival season, now lasting a year or more, with no prospect of 
success on the claim of mass satisfaction with the general state of affairs. The 
majority are less well off in basic terms—most have less to eat and are further 
in debt. The Manmohan Singh-Chidambaram regime is awash in immense 
corruption, and in thrall to a small group of obscenely rich corporate 
oligarchs and U.S. bankers and militarists. And so what remains is what we 
shall surely be forced to endure; appeals to caste and communal interests and 
prejudice and all the similar accumulated filth of our past. The primary 
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The recent elections in Nepal were marked is sharp decline in vo 
recorded for the United Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist). T 


.  UCPN(M) had suffered a sharp split in the year prior to the election. ( 
` the surface the split appeared to be the result of disagreement over polic 


followed by the leadership presented as ansing from deep theoretical caus 
but was perceived—we believe correctly-by the base of the party to be : 
result of mistakes and errors capable of correction. Eighty-five leaders of 


 UCPN(M) sent to the.240 electoral constituencies across the country, | 
than three months before the election, reported back that grass-roots le 
- cadres wanted "maximum efforts" made to reunify the party, that the split v 


a blunder and that it should be "corrected" immediately. It was not correct 


| and the concerns of the base of the party were justified by events. Elections 
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Marx and the Rift in the Universa CENTRAL 
Metabolism of Nature CA BRARY 


John Bellamy Foster 





lhe rediscovery over the last decade and a half of Marx's theory of 
metabolic rift has come to be seen by many on the left as offering a powerful 
critique. of the relation between nature and contemporary capitalist society. 
The result has been the development of a more unified ecological world view 
transcending the divisions between natural and social science, and allowing us 
to perceive the concrete ways in which the contradictions of capital 
accumulation are generating ecological crises and catastrophes. 

Yet, this recovery of Marx’s ecological argument has given rise to further 
questions and criticisms. How is his analysis of the metabolism of nature and 
society related to the issue of the “dialectics of nature,” traditionally 
considered a fault line within Marxist theory? Does the metabolic rift 
theory—as a number of left critics have recently charged—violate dialectical 
logic, falling prey to a simplistic Cartesian dualism?! Is it really conceivable, 
as some have asked, that Marx, writing in the nineteenth century, could have 
provided ecological insights that are of significance to us today in 
understanding the human relation to ecosystems and ecological complexity? 
Does it not rather stand to reason that his nineteenth-century ruminations on 
the metabolism of nature and society would be “outmoded” in our more 
developed technological and scientific age?? 

In the following discussion I shall attempt briefly to answer each of these 
questions. In the process I shall also seek to highlight what I consider to be the 
crucial importance of Marx's ecological materialism in helping us to 
comprehend the emerging Great Rift in the earth system, and the resulting 
necessity of an epochal transformation in the existing nature-society 
metabolism. 





This article is an expanded and slightly altered version of a keynote address under the same 
ütle presented to the Marxism 2013 Conference in Stockholm on October 20, 2013. That 
address built on ideas introduced in the author's Rosa Luxemburg Lecture, “The Great Rift,” 
presented to the Rosa Luxemburg Stiftung in Berlin on May 28, 2013. 
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The Dialectics of Nature 


The problematic status of the dialectics of nature in Marxian theory has its 
classic source in Georg Lukács's famous footnote in History and Class 
Consciousness in which he stated with respect to the dialectic: 


It is of the first importance to realise that the method is limited here to the 
realms of history and society. The misunderstandings that arise from 
Engels’ account of dialectics can in the main be put down to the fact that 
Engels—following Hegel’s mistaken lead—extended the method to apply 
also to nature. However, the crucial determinants of dialectics—the 
interaction of subject and object, the unity of theory and practice, the 
historical changes in the reality underlying the categories as the root cause 
of changes in thought, etc.—are absent from our knowledge of nature.’ 


Within what came to be known as “Western Marxism” this was generally 
taken to mean that the dialectic applied only to society and human history, 
and not to nature independent of human history.’ Engels, in this view, was 
wrong in his Dialectics of Nature, in attempting to apply dialectical logic to 
nature directly, as were the many Marxian scientists and theorists who had 
proceeded along the same lines.’ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this stricture for 
Western Marxism, which saw it as one of the key elements separating Marx 
from Engels and Western Marxism from the Marxism of the Second and 
Third Internationals. It heralded a move away from the direct concern with 
issues of material nature and natural science that had characterized much of 
Marxian thought up to that point. As Lucio Colletti observed in Marxism and 
Hegel, a vast literature “has always agreed” that differences over philosophical 
materialism/realism and the dialectics of nature constituted the “main 
distinguishing features between ‘Western Marxism’ and ‘dialectical 
materialism.” According to Russell Jacoby, “Western Marxists” almost by 
definition “confined Marxism to social and historical reality,” distancing it 
from issues related to external nature and natural science.° 

What made the stricture against the dialectics of nature so central to the 
Western Marxist tradition was that dialectical materialism—in the sense that 
this was attributed to Engels and adopted by the Second and Third 
Internationals—was seen as deemphasizing the role of the subjective factor (or 
human agency), reducing Marxism to mere conformity to objective natural 
laws, giving rise to a kind of mechanical materialism or even positivism. In 
sharp contrast to this, many of those historical materialists who continued to 
argue, even if in a qualified way, for a dialectics of nature, regarded its 
complete rejection as threatening the loss of materialism altogether, and a 
reversion to idealist frames of thought.’ 

Ironically, it was none other than Lukács himself, who, in a major theoretical 
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shift, took the strongest stand against the wholesale abandonment of the 
dialectics of nature, arguing that this struck at the very heart of not just Engels’s 
but also Marx's ontology. Even in History and Class Consciousness: Lukács, 
follewing Hegel, had recognized the existence of a limited, "merely objective 
dialectics of nature" consisting of a “dialectics of movement witnessed by the 
detached observer."^ In his famous 1967 preface to the new edition of this 
work, in which he distanced himself from some of his earlier positions, he 
declared that his original argument was faulty in its exaggerated critique of the 
dialectics of nature, since, as he put it, the “basic Marxist category, labour as 
the mediator of the metabolic interaction between society and ‘nature, is 
missing.... It is self-evident that this means the disappearance of the ontological 
objectivity of labor,” which cannot itself be separated from its natural 
conditions.” As he explained in his well-known Conversations that same year, 
“since human life is based on a metabolism with nature, it goes without saying 
that certain truths which we acquire in the process of carrying out this 
metabolism have a general validity—for example the truths of mathematics, 
geometry, physics, and so on.” . 

For the post-History and Class Consciousness LukAcs, then, it was Marx’s 
conception of labor and production as the metabolic relation between human 
beings and external nature which was the key to the dialectical understanding of 7 
the natural world. Human beings could comprehend nature dialectically within 
limits because they were organically part of it, through their own metabolic 
relations. Even as sharp a critic of the dialectics of nature as Alfred Schmidt in his 
Concept of Nature in Marx, acknowledged that it was only in terms of Marx’s use 
of the “concept of ‘metabolism, ” in which he "introduced a completely new 
understanding of man’s relation to nature,” that we can “speak meaningfully of a 
‘dialectic of nature.’”"!' 

The remarkable discovery in the Soviet archives of Lukács's manuscript 
lailism and the Dialectic, some seventy years after it was written in the mid— 
1920s Gust a few years after the writing of History and Class Consciousness 
itself) makes it clear that this critical shift in Lukács's understanding, via 
Marx’s concept of social and ecological metabolism, had already been largely 
reached by that time. There he explained that “the metabolic interchange with 
nature" was “socially mediated" through labor and production. The labor 
process, as a form of metabolism between humanity and nature, made it 
possible for human beings to perceve—in ways that were limited by the 
historical development of production—certain objective conditions of 
existence. Such a metabolic “exchange of matter” between nature and society, 
Lukács wrote, "cannot possibly be achieved—even on the most primitive 
level—without possessing a certain degree of objectively correct knowledge 
about the processes of nature (which exist prior*to people and function 
independently of them)." It was precisely the development of this metabolic 
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"exchange of matter" by means of production that formed, in Lukács's 
interpretation of Marx’s dialectic, “the material basis of modern science." 

Lukács's emphasis on the centrality of Marx's notion of social metabolism 
was to be carried forward by his assistant and younger colleague, István 
Mészáros in Marx's Theory of Alienation. For Mészáros the "conceptual 
structure" of Marx's theory of alienation involved the triadic relation of 
humanity-production-nature, with production constituting a form of mediation 
‘between humanity and nature. In this way human beings could be conceived 
as the "self-mediating" beings of nature. It should not altogether surprise us 
therefore that it was Mészáros who provided the first comprehensive Marxian 
critique of the emerging planetary ecological crisis in his 1971 Deutscher 
Prize Lecture—published a year before the Club of Rome's Limits to Growth 
study. In Beyond Capital he was to develop this further in terms of a full-scale 
critique of capital’s alienated social metabolism, including its ecological 
effects, in his discussion of “the activation of capital’s absolute limits” 
associated with the “destruction of the conditions of social metabolic 
reproduction.” ? 

Lukács and Mészáros thus saw Marx’s social-metabolism argument as a 
way of transcending the divisions within Marxism that had fractured the 
. dialectic and Marx’s social (and natural) ontology. It allowed for a praxis- 

based approach that integrated nature and society, social history and natural 

history, without reducing one entirely to the other. In our present ecological 
' age this . complex understanding—complex because it dialectically 
encompasses the relations between part and whole, subject and object — 
becomes an indispensable element in any rational social transition. 


Marx and the Universal Metabolism of Nature 


_-Yo understand this more fully we need to look at the actual ecological 
dimensions of Marx's thought. Marx's use of the metabolism concept in his 
work was not simply (or even mainly) an attempt to solve a philosophical 
problem but rather an endeavor to ground his critique of political economy 
materialistically in an understanding of human-nature relations emanating 
from the natural science of his day. It was central to his analysis of both the 
production of use-values and the labor process. [t was out of this framework 
that Marx was to develop his major ecological critique, that of metabolic rift, 
or, as he put it, the "irreparable rift in the interdependent process of social 
metabolism, a metabolism prescribed by the natural laws of life itself.” "4 

This critical outlook was an outgrowth of the historical contradictions in 
nineteenth-century industrial agriculture and the consequent revolution in 
agricultural chemistry— particularly: in the understanding of the chemical | 
properties of the soil —during this same period. Within agricultural chemistry, 
Justus von Liebig in Germany and James F.W. Johnston in Britain both 
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provided powerful critiques of the loss of soil nutrients in the early to mid- 
nineteenth century due to capitalist agriculture, singling out for criticism! 
Bnitish high farming. This extended to the robbing, in effect, of the soil of 
some countries by others. 

In the United States figures like the early environmental planner d 
Waning, in his analysis of the despoliation of the earth in agriculture, and the. 
political economist Henry Carey, who was influenced by Waring, emphasized: 
that food and fiber, containing the elementary constituents of the soil, were 
being shipped long distances in a one-way movement from country to city, 
leading to the loss to the soil of its nutrients, which had to be replaced by 
natural (later synthetic) fertilizers. In his great 1840 work, Organic Chemistry 
and its Application to Agriculture and Physiology (commonly known as his 
Agricultural Chemistry), Liebig had diagnosed the problem as due to the 
depletion of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, with these essential soil 
nutrients ending up in the increasingly populated cities where they contributed 
to urban pollution. In 1842, the British. agricultural chemist J.B. Lawes 
developed a means for making phosphates soluble and built a factory to 
produce his superphosphates in the first step in the development of synthetic 
fertilizer. But for the most part in the nineteenth century countries were almost 
completely dependent on natural fertilizers to restore the soil. 

It was in-this period of deepening agricultural difficulties, due to the 
depletion of soil nutrients, that Britain led the way in the global seizure of 
natural fertilizers, including, as Liebig pointed out, digging up and transporting 
the bones of the Napoleonic battlefields and the catacombs of Europe, and, 
more importantly, the extraction by forced labor of guano (from the excrement 
of sea birds) on the islands off the coast of Peru, setting off a worldwide guano 
rush.? In the introduction to the 1862 edition of his Agricultural Chemistry, 
Liebig wrote a scathing critique of capitalist industrial agriculture in its British 
model, observing that “if we do not succeed in making the farmer better aware 
of the conditions under which he produces and in giving him the means 
necessary for the increase of his output, wars, emigration, famines and 
epidemics will of necessity create the conditions of a new equilibnum which will 
undermine the welfare of everyone and finally lead to the ruin of agriculture." '6 

Marx was deeply concerned with the ecological crisis tendencies associated. 
with soil depletion. In 1866, the year before the first volume of Capital was 
published, he wrote to Engels that in developing the critique of ground rent in 
volume three, "I had to plough through the new agrncultural chemistry in 
Germany, in particular Liebig and Schónbein, which is more important for this 
matter than all the economists put together." Marx, who had been studying 
Liebig’s work since the 1850s, was impressed by the critical introduction to the 
1862 edition of the latter’s Agricultural Chemistry, integrating it with his own 
cntique of political economy. 
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Since the Grundrisse in 1857—1858, Marx had given the concept of 
metabolism (Stoffwechsel) — first developed in the 1830s by scientists engaged 
in the new discoveries of cellular biology and physiology and then applied to 
chemistry (by Liebig especially) and physics—a central place in his account 
of the interaction between nature and society through production. He defined 
the labor process as the metabolic relation between humanity and nature. For 
human beings this metabolism necessarily took a socially mediated form, 
encompassing the organic conditions common to all life, but also taking -a 
distinctly human-historical character through production. '® 

Building on this framework, Marx emphasized in Capital that the 
disruption of the soil cycle in industrialized capitalist agriculture constituted 
nothing less than “a nft” in the metabolic relation between human beings and 
nature. “Capitalist production,” he wrote, 


collects the population together in great centres, and causes the urban 
population to achieve an ever-greater preponderance. This has two results. 
On the one hand it concentrates the historical motive force of society; on 
the other hand, it disturbs the metabolic interaction between man and the 
earth, i.e. it prevents the return to the soil of its constituent elements 
consumed by man in the form of food and clothing; hence it hinders the 
operation of the eternal natural condition for the lasting fertility of the 
soil.... But by destroying the circumstances surrounding this 
metabolism...it compels its systematic restoration as a regulative law of 
social production, and in a form adequate to the full development of the 
human race.... All progress in capitalist agriculture is a progress in the 
art, not only of robbing the worker, but of robbing the soil; all progress in 
increasing the fertility of the soil for a given time is progress towards 
ruining the more long-lasting sources of that fertility.... Capitalist 
production, therefore, only develops the technique and the degree of 
combination: of the social process of production by simultaneously 
undermining the original sources of all wealth—the soil and the worker.'” 


Following Liebig, Marx highlighted the global character of this rift in the 
metabolism between nature and society, arguing, for example, that: “for a 
century and a half England has indirectly exported the soil of Ireland without 
even allowing its cultivators the means for replacing the constituents of the 
exhausted soil"? He integrated his analysis with a call for ecological 
sustainability, 1.e., preservation of “the whole gamut of permanent conditions 
of life required by the chain of human generations.” In his most 
comprehensive statement on the nature of production under socialism he 
declared: “Freedom, in this sphere, can consist only in this, that socialized 
man, the associated producers, govern the human metabolism with nature in a 
rational way, bringing it under their collective control...accomplishing it with 
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the least expenditure of energy and in conditions most worthy and appropriate 
for their human nature. ””! 

^ Over the last decade and a half ecological researchers have utilized the 
theoretical perspective of Marx’s metabolic-rift analysis to analyze the 
developing capitalist contradictions in a wide array of areas: planetary 
boundanes, the carbon metabolism, soil depletion, fertilizer production, the 
ocean metabolism, the exploitation of fisheries, the clearing of forests, forest- 
fire-management, hydrological cycles, mountaintop removal, the management 
of livestock, agro-fuels, global land grabs, and the contradiction between town 
and country.” 

- However, a number of critics on the left have recently raised theoretical 
Sections to this view. One such cniticism suggests that the metabolic-rift 
perspective falls prey to a "Cartesian binary," in which nature and society are 
conceived dualistically as separate entities.” Hence, it is seen as violating the 
fundamental principles of dialectical analysis. A related criticism charges that 
the very concept of a rift in the metabolism between nature and society is 
"non-reflexive" in that it denies “the dialectical reciprocity of the biophysical 
environment.””* Still others have suggested that the reality of the metabolic rift 
itself generates an “epistemic rift" or a dualistic view of the world, which ends 
up infecting Marx’s own value theory, causing him to downplay ecological 
relations in his analysis.” 

Here it is important to emphasize that Marx's metabolic-rift theory, as it is 
usually expounded, is a theory of ecological crisis—of the disruption of what Marx 
saw as the everlasting dependence of human society on the conditions of organic 
existence. This represented, in his view, an insurmountable contradiction 
associated with capitalist commodity production, the full implications of which, 
however, could only be understood within the larger theory of nature-society 
metabolism. | 

To account for the wider natural realm within which human society had 
emerged, and within which it necessarily existed, Marx employed the concept of 
the “universal metabolism of nature.” Production mediated between human 
existence and this “universal metabolism.” At the same time, human society and 
production remained infernal to and dependent on this larger earthly 
metabolism, which preceded the appearance of human life itself. Marx 
explained this as constituting “the universal condition for the metabolic 
interaction between nature and man, and as such a natural condition of human 
life.” Humanity, through its production, “withdraws” or extracts its natural- 
material use values from this “universal metabolism of nature,” at the same time 
“breathing [new] life” into these natural conditions “as elements of a new 
[social] formation,” thereby generating a kind of second nature. However, in a 
capitalist commodity economy this realm of second nature takes on an alienated 
form, dominated by exchange value rather than use value, leading to a rift in this 
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universal metabolism." 

This, I believe, provides the basic outline for a materialist-dialectical 
understanding of the nature-society relation—one that is in remarkably close 
accord not only with the most developed science (including the emerging 
thermodynamics) of Marx's day, but also with today's more advanced 
ecological understanding." There is nothing dualistic or non-reflexive in such 
view. In Marx's materialist dialectic, it is true, neither society (the 
subject/consciousness) nor nature (the object) is subsumed entirely within the 
other, thus avoiding the pitfalls of both absolute idealism and mechanistic 
science.” Human beings transform nature through their production, but they 
do not do so just as they please; rather they do so under conditions inherited 
from the past (of both natural and social history), remaining dependent on the 
underlying dynamics of life and material existence. 

The main reason no doubt that a handful of left critics, struggling with this 
conceptual framework, have characterized the metabolic-rift theory as a form 
of Cartesian dualism is due to a failure to perceive that within a materialist- 
dialectical perspective it is impossible to analyze the world in a meaningful 
way except through the use of abstraction which temporarily isolates, for 
purposes of analysis, one "moment" (or mediation) within a totality.” This 
means employing conceptions that at frst sight —when separated out from the 
overall dynamics—-may appear one-sided, mechanical, dualistic, or 
reductionist. In referring, as Marx does, to “the metabolic interaction between 
nature and man" it should never be supposed that "man" (humanity) actually 
exists completely independently of or outside of “nature”—~or even that nature 
today exists completely independent of (or unaffected by) humanity. The 
object of such an exercise in abstraction is merely to comprehend the larger 
concrete totality through the scrutiny of those specific mediations that can be 
rationally said to constitute it within a developing historical context. Our 
very knowledge of nature, in Marx’s view, is a product of our human-social 
metabolism, i.e., our productive relation to the natural world. 

Far from representing a dualistic or non-reflexive approach to the world, 
Marx's analysis of “the metabolism of nature and society" was eminently 
dialectical, aimed at comprehending the larger concrete totality. | agree with 
David Harvey's observation in his 2011 Deutscher Prize Lecture that the 
“universality” associated with Marx's conception of “the metabolic relation to 
nature" constituted a land of outer set of conditions or boundary in his 
conception of reality within which all the "different ‘moments’” of his critique of 
political economy were potentially linked to each other. It is true also, as Harvey 
says, that Marx seems to have set aside in his critique of capital these larger 
boundary questions, leaving for later on the issues of the world economy and the 
universal metabolism of nature?! Indeed, Marx’s wider ecological view 
remained in certain respects necessarily undifferentiated and abstract—unable 
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to reach the level of concrete totality. This is because there was a seeming 
endless amount of scientific literature to pore through before it would be possible: 
to discuss the distinct, historic mediations associated with the a 
nature-society dialectic. 

Still, Marx did not shirk in the face of the sheer enormity of this task and 
we find him at the end of his life carefully taking notes on how shifts in' 
isotherms (the temperature zones of the earth) associated with climate change 
in earlier geological eras led to the great extinctions in Earth’s history. Ít is 
this shift in the isotherms that James Hansen, the leading U.S. climatologist, 
sees as the main threat facing flora and fauna today as a result of global 
warming, with the isotherms moving toward the poles faster than the species." 
Another instance of this deep concern with natural science is Marx's interest 
in John Tyndall's Royal Institution lectures regarding the experiments he was 
carrying out on the interrelation of solar radiation and various gases in 
determining the earth's climate. It was quite possible that Marx, who attended 
some of these lectures, was actually present when Tyndall provided the first 
empirical account of the greenhouse effect governing the climate.’ Such 
attentiveness to natural conditions on Marx's part makes it clear that he took 
seriously both the issue of the universal metabolism of nature and the more 
specific socio-metabolic interaction of society and nature within production. 
The future of humanity and life in general depended, as he clearly recognized, 
on the sustainability of these relationships in terms of "the chain of human 
generations.” 


The Rift in Earth’s Metabolism | 
All of this leaves us with the third objection to Marx's metabolic-rift theory 


in which it is seen as outdated, and no longer of any direct use in analyzing 
our current world ecology, given--today’s more developed conditions and 
analysis. Thus the criticism has been made that the metabolic rift is 
"outmoded as a way to describe ruptures in natural pathways and processes" 
unless developed further to address ecosystems and dynamic natural cycles 
and to take into account the labor process.” 

Such a dialectical synthesis, however, was a strength of Marx's metabolic- 
rift theory from the start, which was explicitly based on an understanding of 
the labor process as the metabolic exchange between human beings and 
nature, and thus pointed to the importance of human society in relation to , 
biogeochemical cycles, and to exchanges of matter and energy in general.” 
The concept of ecosystem itself had its origin in this dialectical-systems 
approach, in which Marx's fnend E. Ray Lankester, the foremost Darwinian 
biologist in England in the generation after Darwin and an admirer of Marx's 
Capital, was to play a leading role. Lankester first introduced the word 
"ecology" (later ecology) into English in 1873, in the translation that he 
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supervised of Ernst Haeckel’s History of Creation. Lankester later developed 
à complex ecological analysis, beginning in the 1880s, under his own concept 
of “bionomics,” a term viewed as synonymous with ecology. It was 
Lankester’s student, Arthur Tansley, who, influenced by Lankester’s 
bionomic studies (and by the early systems theory of the British Marxist 
mathematician Hyman Levy), was to introduce the concept of ecosystem as‘a 
materialist explanation of ecological relations in 1935.7” u^ 
In the twentieth century the concept of metabolism was to become the basis: 
of systems ecology, particularly in the landmark work of Eugene and Howard: 
Odum. It was Howard Odum, as Frank Golley explains in A History of the 
Ecosystem Concept in Ecology, who “pioneered a method of studying [ecos 
]system dynamics by measuring...the difference of input and output, under. 
steady state conditions," to determine “the metabolism of the whole system." 
Based on the foundational work of the Odums, metabolism is now used to: 
refer to all biological levels, starting with the single cell and ending with the 
ecosystem (and beyond that the earth system). In his later attempts to 
incorporate human society into this broad ecological systems theory, Howard 
Odum was to draw heavily on Marx's work, particularly in developing a 
theory of what he called ecologically “unequal exchange” rooted in "imperial 
capitalism. "^? i 
Indeed, if we were to return today to Marx's original issue of the human- 
social metabolism and the problem of the soil nutrient cycle, looking at it 
from the viewpoint of ecological science, the argument would go like this. 
Living organisms, in their normal interactions with each other and thé 
inorganic world, are constantly gaining nutrients and energy from 
consuming other organisms or, for green plants, through photosynthesis and 
nutrient uptake from the soil-—which are then passed along to other 
organisms in a complex "food web" in which nutrients are eventually cycled 
back to near where they originated. In the process the energy extracted is 
used up in the functioning of the organism although ultimately a portion is 
left over in the form of difficult to decompose soil organic matter. Plants are 
constantly exchanging products with the soil through their roots—taking up 
nutrients and giving off energy-rich compounds that produce an active 
microbiological zone near the roots. Animals that eat plants or other animals 
usually use only a small fraction of the nutrients they eat and deposit the rest 
* as feces and urine nearby. When they die, soil organisms use their nutrients 
and the energy contained in their bodies. The interactions of living 
organisms with matter (mineral or alive or previously alive) are such that the 
ecosystem is generally only lightly affected and nutrients cycle back to near 
where they were originally obtained. Also on a geological time scale, 
weathering of nutrients locked inside minerals renders them available for 
future organisms to use. Thus, natural ecosystems do not normally "run 
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down" due to nutrient depletion or loss of other aspects of healthy | 
environments such as. productive soils. l | 
»sAs human societies develop, especially with the growth and spread of 
capitalism, the interactions between nature and humans are much greater and | 
more intense than before, affecting first the local, then the regional, and finally ! 
the global environment. Since food and animal feeds are now routinely shipped 
long distances, this depletes the soil, just as Liebig and Marx contended in the 
nineteenth century, necessitating routine applications of commercial fertilizers on 
crop farms. At the same time this physical separation of where crops are grown 
and where humans or farm animals consume them creates massive disposal issues 
for the accumulation of nutrients in city sewage and in the manure that piles up: 
around concentrations of factory farming operations. And the issue of breaks in 
the cycling of nutnents is only one of the many metabolic rifts that are now 
occurring. Ít is the change in the nature of the metabolism between a particular 
animal —humans—and the rest of the ecosystem (including other species) that is 
at the heart of the ecological problems we face.” | 
Despite the fact that our understanding of these ecological processes has 
developed enormously since Marx and Engels's day, it is clear that in 
pinpointing the metabolic rift brought on by capitalist society they captured 
the essence of the contemporary ecological problem. As Engels put it in a 
summary of Marx's argument in Capital, industrialized-capitalist agriculture is 
characterized by “the robbing of the soil: the acme of the capitalist mode of 
production is the undermining of the sources of all wealth: the soil and 
labourer.” For Marx and Engels this reflected the contradiction between 
town and country, and the need to prevent the worst distortions of the human 
metabolism with nature associated with urban development. As Engels wrote 
in The Housing Question: 


The abolition of the antithesis between town and country is no more and 
no less utopian than the abolition of the antithesis between capitalists and 
wage-workers. From day to day it is becoming more and more a practical 
demand of both industrial and agricultural production. No one has 
demanded this more energetically than Liebig in his writings on the 
chemistry of agriculture, in which his first demand has always been that 

' man shall give back to the land what he receives from it, and in which he 
proves that only the existence of the towns, and in particular the big towns, 
prevents this. When one observes how here in London alone a greater 
quantity of manure than is produced in the whole kingdom of Saxony is 
poured away every day into the sea with an expenditure of enormous 
sums, and what colossal structures are necessary in order to prevent this 
manure from poisoning the whole of London, then the utopia of abolishing 
the distinction between town and country is given a remarkably practical 
basis. 
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Although problems of the nutrient cycle and waste treatment, as well as 
the relation between country and city, have changed since the nineteenth 
century, the fundamental problem of the rift in natural cycles generated by the 
human-social metabolism remains. 

Marx and Engels’s approach to materialism and dialectics can therefore be 
seen as intersecting in complex ways with the development of the modern 
ecological critique. The reason that this story is so unknown can be traced to 
the tendency of Western Marxism to write off all of those (even leading 
scientists) who delved into the dialectics of nature— except perhaps as 
reminders of various follies and capitulations (notably the Lysenko affair in 
the Soviet Union). Here I am referring to such important critical figures, in 
the British context, as Levy, Christopher Caudwell, J.D. Bernal, J.B.S. 
Haldane, Joseph Needham, Lancelot Hogben, and Benjamin Farrington— 
along with other, non-Marxian, matenalists and socialists, such as Lankester 
and Tansley.? Later on we see a developing ecological critique drawing in 
part on Marx emerging in the work of such thinkers as Howard Odum, Barry 
Commoner, Richard Levins, Richard Lewontin, and Steven Jay Gould.™ 
Although Frankfurt School thinkers made remarkable observations on the 
“domination of nature” by the “dialectic of the Enlightenment,” as well as on 
the negative environmental effects of modern industrial technology, it was not 
there, but rather within the more adamantly materialist and scientific 
traditions, that the main socialist contributions to ecological thought 
emerged.” 

‘Today we are making enormous advances in our critical understanding of 
the ecological rift. Marx’s metabolic approach to the nature-society connection 
has been widely adopted within environmental thought, though seldom 
incorporating the full dialectical critique of the capital relation that his own 
work represented. A cross-disciplinary research tradition on "industrial 
metabolism,” addressing material flows associated with urban areas, has 
developed in the last couple of decades. As Marina Fischer-Kowalski, 
founder of the Institute of Social Ecology in Vienna and the foremost 
representative of material-flows analysis today, noted in the late 1990s, 
metabolism has become “a rising conceptual star" within socio-ecological 
thought. “Within the nineteenth-century foundations of social theory," she 
added, "it was Marx and Engels who applied the term 'metabolism' to 
society.” 

The global ecological crisis is now increasingly understood within social 
science in terms of the industrialization of the human-metabolic relation to nature 
at the expense of the world’s ecosystems, undermining the very bases on which 
society exists. Marx’s concept of “social metabolism” (also sometimes referred to 
as “socio-ecological metabolism”) has been used by critical ecological economists 
to chart the whole history of human-nature intersections, together with the 
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conditions of ecological instability i in the present. This has led to analyses of | 
modes of production as successive "socio-metabolic regimes," as well as to! 
demands for a “socio-metabolic transition." Meanwhile, a more direct linking of | 
Marx’s metabolic-nft theory to the critique of capitalist society has allowed . 
researchers in environmental sociology to carry out penetrating, historical-empirical | 
inquiries into a whole range of ecological problems—extending to issues of | 
unequal ecological exchange or ecological imperialism.” 

Much of this work of course has its roots in the recognition that the world is 
crossing crucial “planetary boundaries” defined by the departure from the 
conditions of the Holocene epoch that nurtured the growth of human 
civilization—a critical approach pioneered by Johan Réckstrom of the Stockholm 
Resilience Institute and leading climate scientists such as Hansen. Here the main 
concern is what could be called the Great Rift in the human relation to nature 
brought on by the crossing of the earth-system boundaries associated with climate 
change, ocean acidification, ozone depletion, loss of biological diversity. (and 
species extinction), the disruption of the nitrogen and phosphorus cycles, loss of 
land cover, loss of fresh water sources, aerosol loading, and chemical pollution.” 

On Earth Day 2003, NASA released its first quantitative satellite 
measurements and maps of the “earth’s metabolism,” focusing on the extent to 
which the plant life on earth was fixing carbon through photosynthesis. This 
data is also being used for monitoring the growth of deserts, the effects of 
droughts, the vulnerability of forests, and other climate-change developments.” 
The issue of the earth’s metabolism is of course directly related to the human 
interaction with the environment. Humanity now consumes a substantial share. 
of the global terrestrial net primary production through photosynthesis and that 
share is growing at unsustainable levels. Meanwhile, the disruption of the 
“carbon metabolism” through human production is radically affecting the 
earth’s metabolism in ways that, if not altered, will have catastrophic effects on 
life on the planet, including the human species itself?! As Hansen describes the 
potential consequences of the Great Rift in the carbon metabolism in particular: 


The picture that emerges for Earth sometime in the distant future, if we 
should dig up and burn every fossil fuel is thus consistent with...an ice- 
free Antarctica and a desolate planet without human inhabitants. 
Although temperatures in the Himalayas may have become seductive, it is 
doubtful that the many would allow the wealthy few to appropriate this 
territory to themselves or that humans would survive the extermination of 
most other species on the planet.... It 1s not an exaggeration to suggest, 
based on the best available scientific evidence, that burning all fossil fuels 
could result in the planet being not only ice-free but human-free.?? 


Marx and Socio-Ecological Revolution 
It is precisely here, when we confront the sheer enormity of the Great Rift 
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in the earth's metabolism, that Marx's approach to the metabolism of nature 
and society becomes most indispensable. Marx's analysis stressed the rupture 
by capitalist production of the "eternal natural conditions," constituting the 
“robbery” of the earth itself.” But his analysis was unique in that it pointed 
beyond the forces of accumulation and technology Q.e., the treadmill of 
production) to the qualitative, use-value structure of the commodity economy: 
the question of human needs and their fulfillment. The natural-material use 
value of human labor itself, in Marx's theory, resided in its real productivity in 
terms of the genuine fulfillment of human needs. In capitalism, he argued, this 
creative potential was so distorted that labor power was seen as being "useful" 
(from a capitalist exchange-value perspective) only insofar as it generated 
surplus value for the capitalist. 

To be sure, Marx did not himself follow out the full ramifications of. "this 
distortion of use value (and of labor's own usefulness). Although he raised the 
question of the qualitative, use-value structure of the commodity economy he 
was to leave it largely unexamined in his critique of political economy.” It was 
generally assumed in the context of mid-nineteenth-century capitalism, that 
those use values that were produced—outside of the relatively insignificant 
realm of luxury production—conformed to genuine human needs. Under 
monopoly capitalism, beginning in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and with the emergence more recently of the phase of globalized monopoly- 
finance capital, this all changed. The system increasingly demands, simply to 
keep going under conditions of chronic overaccumulation, the production of 
negative use values and the non-fulfillment of human needs.? This entails the 
absolute alienation of the labor process, i.e., of the metabolic relation between 
human beings and nature, turning it predominantly into a form of waste. 

The first to recognize this in a big way was William Morris, who emphasized 

e growth of monopolistic capital and the waste associated with the massive 
production of useless goods and the “useless toil” that this entailed.” Morris, 
who had studied Marx’s Capital carefully-—and especially the analysis of the 
labor process and the general law of accumulation— emphasized more than any 
other thinker the direct connection between socially wasted production and 
socially wasted labor, drawing out the consequences of this in terms of human life 
and creativity and the environment itself. In his 1894 lecture “Makeshift,” 
Morns stated: 


I noticed the other day that Mr. Balfour was saying that Socialism was ! 
impossible because under it we should produce so much less than we do 
now. Now I say that we might produce half or a quarter of what we do: 
now, and yet be much wealthier, and consequently much happier, than we: 
are now: and that by turning whatever labour we exercised, into the 
production of useful things, things that we all want, and by...refusing to. 
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_ labour in producing useless things, things which none of us, not even fools 


want... 


h. My friends, a very great many people are employed in producing 
1 mere nuisances, like barbed wire, 100 ton guns, sky signs and advertising 
‘boards for the disfigurement of the green fields along the railways and so 
a:cforth. But apart from these nuisances, how many more are employed in 
eu ‘making market wares for rich people which are of no use whatever except 
: sto enable the said rich to ‘spend their money’ as ‘tis called; and again how 
a. many more in producing wretched makeshifts for the working classes 
. `- because they can afford nothing better??? 


3 Others, including Thorstein Veblen at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy in the 1960s, were to develop 
füriher the economic critique of waste and the distortion of use values in the 
capitalist economy, pointing to "the interpenetration effect," whereby the sales 
effort penetrated into production itself, destroying whatever ‘claims to 
rationality existed in the latter." Yet, Morris remained unsurpassed in his 
emphasis on the effects of the capitalist-commodity-exchange process on the 
qualitative nature of the labor process itself, converting what was already an 
exploited labor force into one which was also engaged in useless, uncreative, 
empty toil—no longer serving to satisfy social needs, but rather squandering 
both resources and lives. l 

It is here that Marxian theory, and in particular the critique of monopoly 
capital, suggests a way out of capitalism's endless creative destructiveness. It is 
through the politicization of the use value structure of the economy, and the 
relation of this to the labor process and to the whole qualitative structure of the 
economy, that Marx's dialectical approach to the metabolism between nature and 
society takes on potent form. U.S. expenditures in such areas as the military, 
marketing, public and private security, highways, and personal luxury goods add 
up to trillions of dollars a year, while much of humanity lacks basic necessities 
and a decent life, and the biosphere is being systematically degraded.9 This 
inevitably raises issues of communal needs and environmental costs, and above all 
the requirement of planning—if we are to create a society of substantive equality, 
ecological sustainability, and freedom in general. 

—. No transformation of the overall use-value structure of production is 
conceivable of course without the self-mobilization of humanity within a co- 
revolutionary process, uniting our multiple struggles. The combined ecological 
and economic contradictions of capital in our time, plus the entire imperialist 
legacy, tell us that the battle for such a transition will first emerge in the global 
South—of which there are already signs today.®’ Yet, the underlying 
conditions are such that the revolutionary reconstitution of society must be 
truly universal in its scope and its aspirations, encompassing the entire globe 
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and all of its peoples, if humanity is to succeed in pulling the world back from 
the brink of catastrophe brought on by capitalism’s unrelenting creative 
destructiveness. In the end it is a question of the human metabolism with 
nature, which is also a question of human production, and of human freedom 
itself. 
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Correction —On page 9 corrected version of the Table 1 of the November, 
2013 issue of AMR is as follows — 
Table 1. Top Ten Land Grab Targets and Investor Countries 


Target Countries investor Countries 
(millions of hectares) (millions of hectares) 


Saudi Arabla 
South Sudan 
Chins, Hong Kong 
ladia 


Source: Land Matrix, http://landmatrix.org 
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Winstanley's Ecology 
The English Diggers Today 


Daniel Johnson 


Beginning in 2011 a festival in honor of the seventeenth-century radical 
Gerrard Winstanley has been held annually in the town of Wigan, in 
northwestern England. Through poetry, music, film, and other activities, the 
celebration commemorates the life and ideas of Wigan-born Winstanley, 
leader of the Digger, or True Leveller, movement of the English Revolution 
(1640-1660). Largely forgotten for much of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, the communist thought of Winstanley was rediscovered by German 
and Russian Marxists in the late nineteenth century, leading to Winstanley’s 
inclusion in the list of revolutionary thinkers Lenin had mscribed on the 
obelisk in Moscow's Alexander Garden. Led by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, Winstanley’s name is eighth on the list of nineteen revolutionaries. 
From the socialists of the late nineteenth century to participants in the Wigan 
Festival in the early 2000s, Winstanley and the Diggers have provided 
inspiration for radical leftists for more than a hundred years. In the twenty-first 
century, [rue Leveller thought and practice has had a particularly notable 
influence on environmental and anti-consumerist activists like guerilla 
gardeners, freegans, urban allotment advocates, and squatters, among others. ! 

What accounts for the lasting popularity of a relatively marginal social 
movement and its main theorst in the middle of seventeenth-century 
England? More importantly for present purposes, why have Winstanley and 
the Diggers held a prominent place for modern activists concerned with 
environmental issues and consumerism? The True Levellers have appealed to 
anarchists as well as socialists, and the Digger legacy has been claimed by 
both traditions.? The Diggers rejected traditional forms of authority, viewing 
the state and organized religion as instruments of domination created to 
subdue and exploit common people. Winstanley’s development of this idea 
therefore provides a crucial analysis of the social function of religion and the 
state in ways that prefigured later Marxist as well as anarchist-theories. Lying 
at the root of state and clerical power was property, and in Winstanley’s 
theory of history the initial privatization and division of land led to the rise of 
government, state-sponsored religion, and law in the interest of monopolizing 
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rulers. Though never fully systematized (unlike other famous thinkers of the! 
time like John Milton, Thomas Hobbes, or James Harrington, Winstanley | 
wrote his Digger tracts while experiencing severe repression), the True! 
Levellers philosophy was consistently anti-authoritarian and egalitarian, 
evolving from a pre-Digger radical millennialism to a revolutionary. 
materialism over the course of his brief writing career. 

Thoügh the Digger tradition has been celebrated by environmental 
activists m England, surprisingly little has been written about Winstanley’s 
ecology outside his native country.” Readers of Monthly Review will be 
familiar with the growing field of ecological Marxism, and the work of writers 
who argue for the fundamental incompatibility between a capitalist economic 
system and an environmentally sustainable human future.* Winstanley and the 
Diggers also saw such an incompatibility, though from a distinctly rural and 
pre-industrial perspective during the development of agrarian capitalism in 
England. At a time when the enclosure of common lands threw vast numbers 
of peasants off the land and into wage labor and grinding poverty, Winstanley 
developed a radical philosophy that associated private ownership of land and 
wage labor with the exploitation and degradation of people and the earth. 

Winstanley and the Diggers were unique among political groups in the 
English Revolution in their advocacy for the interests of the impoverished 
rural working classes; integral to this support was a unique concern with land 
use and the environment. Ín their constant emphasis on common access to 
resources for use over wasteful private consumption, True Leveller philosophy 
had, to use Derek Wall’s term, a “built-in ecological principle.” Ultimately, 
for Winstanley and the Diggers economic inequality and exploitation, state 
violence, and the destruction of the earth were deeply interrelated processes; a 
radical transformation in social relations—the abolition of private property 
and the establishment of a “free Commonwealth” based on reason and secular 
education——was required. 

Inseparable from Winstanley’s communist philosophy, and what also helps 
to explain the Diggers’ continuing relevance and influence, was the group’s 
commitment to a specific form of praxis. The Digger communities that by the 
winter of 1650 had emerged throughout England were attempts to create 
autonomous agricultural communities for the landless poor, and their mission 
to reclaim the commons for the working classes has been likened to European 
squatter movements, the occupation of factories in Argentina and Italy, and 
the Brazilian MST (Landless Workers’ Movement). Though in some 
respects the experiments prefigure the utopian socialist movements of the 
nineteenth century in their emphasis on nonviolent social change, 
Winstanley’s call for a general strike in The True Levellers’ Standard 
Advanced (1649) and other works, and his blueprint for a communist 
commonwealth in The Law of Freedom (1652), demonstrate a Digger 
commitment to revolutionary action and transformation. Of.the many radical 
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groups that flourished during the English Revolution (including Ranters, 
Seekers, Anabaptists, Antinomians, Fifth Monarchists, and others), ‘only 
Winstanley and the True Levellers theorized and attempted to put:into 
practice an alternative social system not rooted in millenarian religious belief. 
As Winstanley put it in the summer of 1649: “Then I was made to write a 
little book called, The new Law of righteousnesse, and therein I declared it; yet 
my mind was not at rest, because nothing was acted, and thoughts run in,me 
that words and writing were all nothing and must die, for action is the life,of 
all, and if thou dost not act, thou dost nothing." 

Despite their ultimate defeat, a brief exploration of the Digger movemént 
can demonstrate how some working-class English men and women responded 
to the ravages of early modern agrarian capitalism, and how organic 
intellectuals like Winstanley rooted a critique of existing social relations iii a 
radical plebeian ecology. In so doing the True Levellers can contribute to the 
growing historical literature on ecosocialism, and at the same time provide 
inspiration and ideas to new generations of activists. At a time when the 
appropriation of the earth and indigenous knowledge for private profit 1s 
accelerating, and the global working classes are struggling to construct viable 
socialist alternatives, it 1s worth revisiting the theory and practice of net was 
the first organized anti-capitalist movement in history. 


Origins and the English Revolution 
In the spring of 1607, thousands of people in the Midlands of England 


rose to prevent the enclosure of their common lands. Participants (mainly 
rural laborers, artisans, and small farmers) referred to themselves collectively 
as “diggers” and “levellers” —up to that time terms of elite derision and 
contempt? Anti-enclosure riots were not, however, new to the early 
seventeenth century. Large-scale popular opposition to enclosing (the 
privatization of common lands) and engrossing (the amalgamation of two or 
more farms into one) dated to the fifteenth century. The conversion of arable 
to pasture land with the expansion of the cloth industry, a rapidly growing 
population, and changing class relations in the sixteenth century signaled the 
rise of agrarian capitalism in the English countryside.’ It is often forgotten that 
Thomas More’s Utopia (1516) was in large part a work of social criticism 
aimed at landholders who enclosed the commons for the production of 
woolens. The idle English nobility and gentry enclosed all land possible, 
leaving nothing for food production. Former tenants whose labor was no 
longer needed in the fields were forced to wander, beg, or steal for their 
survival, and many found themselves unemployed in “hideous poverty." 
Though More himself was no revolutionary, popular rebellions were a 
constant feature of Tudor society, as a new class of capitalist yeomen emerged 
at the expense of the traditional nobility and peasantry.'' The revolts of 1607 
were part of a long tradition of peasant protest in England; four decades later 
the Diggers would take this tradition in a dramatically new direction. 
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. The English Revolution was a complicated affair. Most traditional 
accounts emphasize the political and religious conflict between Parliament 
and King Charles I, with the execution of the king in 1649 followed by a 
period of political instability that ended with the restoration of the monarchv 
in' 1660. Yet the century preceding the outbreak of war witnessed dramatic 
economic and religious change in England. King Henry VIII's 
-establishment of the Anglican Church in 1536 was accompanied by the 
^dissolution of the monasteries, which led to the systematic transferal of 
property that benefitted large landowners and the royal state. 
^ Between 1580 and 1620 the enclosure movement resulted in a massive 
"upward redistribution of wealth, while the 1590s and 1630s were decades of 
severe subsistence crises. The years 1646—1650—the period that witnessed 
the creation of the Digger movement—saw the worst run of bad harvests of 
the seventeenth century, as well as the lowest real wages for working people; 
"starvation was reported in the north of England." Sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century England saw the unprecedented creation of nationwide laws that 
legislated wages, apprenticeship, and poor relief; over the same period 
numerous petty crimes against property were made punishable by death.” By 
the middle decades of the seventeenth-century England's social, economic, 
legal, and religious landscape had been profoundly transformed. 
The first Diggers’ colony appeared on St. George's Hill near Cobham, 
Surrey at the beginning of April 1649, seven years after the outbreak of civil 
war and two months after the beheading of Charles I. Though initially just 
five Diggers began to plant "parsenipps, and carretts, and beanes" on the 
admittedly barren commons, their numbers grew thereafter. From such modest 
beginnings it was envisioned would emerge a revolutionary movement, for the 
ultimate goal of the Diggers on St. George's Hill was no less than to make the 
earth a "Common Treasury” for all, through shared agricultural labor on 
commonly held land. The Diggers would thus till the commons and wastes of 
England collectively; withdrawing their labor from commercial society they 
would decommodify social relations and establish the True Levellers’ 
relationship with the earth. Once the common people saw the success of the 
Digger experiment, they would refuse to labor for wages any longer, and 
would work to create free associations of communist commonwealths in 
England and throughout the world. By “labouring in the Earth m 
rightousnesse together,” the True Levellers intended to “lift up the Creation 
-from that bondage of Civill Propnety, which it groans under.” 
Officials and writers were unsure what to make of the small group of 
radicals digging on St. George's Hill. The Royalist newsbook Mercurius 
‘Pragmaticus made fun of “Prophet Everet's" —a reference to William Everard, 
Van early leader of the Diggers—intention to convert “Oatlands Park into a 
“lWildernesse, and preach Liberty to the oppressed Deer," while implicitly 
acknowledging the group's potential threat to social order. Though officials 
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of England's New Model Army concluded the Diggers were not at that time 
a serious threat, some local residents commenced attacking the group almost 
immediately. Local lords like Francis Drake and freeholders organized gangs 
to attack the commune, and Winstanley responded in writings addressing the 
persecution and specious arrests for trespassing leveled against the Diggers. 
Despite incarcerations, the pulling down of houses, and the destruction of 
their spades and hoes, Digger numbers continued to grow. Yet finding local 
courts on the side of their oppressors, the group was forced to abandon St. 
Georges Hill in August of 1649, just five months after the digging 
commenced. '* 

The Diggers then moved to nearby Little Heath in Cobham, where they 
cultivated several acres of land, a number of houses were built, and new 
` pamphlets were composed. Local hostility at Little Heath was less marked 
than at St. George's Hill, as a number of Diggers had ties to the community 
and the parish of Cobham, and a history of local social tensions may have 
contributed to popular sympathy for the True Leveller colony. Yet official 
repression was more pronounced in Cobham than at St. George's Hill; in 
October the community was harassed by local officials, and in the following 
month Digger houses were again pulled down by soldiers and organized 
thugs. Though local gentry, supported by justices of the peace, the county 
sheriff, and detachments of soldiers led a highly organized campaign against 
the group, they were unable to mobilize local commoners against the colony. 
As Digger communities in other parts of England sprouted into existence, the 
Little Heath group began to thrive—despite repression and a particularly 
brutal winter in 1649-1650. Yet their financial resources were dwindling, 
and in March 1650, as the Commonwealth government became increasingly 
concerned over the revolutionary social experiments being conducted by 
Diggers, the Council of State sent a military detachment to disband the 
community at Cobham, while other True Leveller colonies were also 
suppressed. In the midst of numerous legal actions against the Little Heath 
Diggers—including indictments for riot, trespass, illegal assembly, and the 
illegal erection of cottages—the radicals at Cobham disbanded in the summer 
of 1650. 

Winstanley’s most important works were composed under substantial 
duress over the short period of 1649-1650. Despite severe persecution, the 
True Levellers paradoxically sought a restoration of humankind's natural 
equality by engaging in a dramatically new social experiment. As Winstanley 
formulated his unique vision, Diggers attempted to establish autonomous 
agricultural communities on the commons of England, to sustain themselves 
free of market relations, and to demonstrate to the laboring classes throughout 
the world that the power to emancipate themselves from slavery existed in this: 
world. Whatever the practical limitations of the communities (and there were 
many—not least their mistaken belief that the ruling class could be persuaded 
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voluntarily to relinquish its dominion), the Digger colonies show how common 
people could, through direct action and cooperation, formulate a radical 
alternative to existing social relations. 


Winstanley's Ecology 


Though the Digger experiments were in large part a response to profound 
socio-political and religious crises, Winstanley's ideas were formulated during 
a period of unprecedented cultural and intellectual ferment. As official 
censorship of the press in England lapsed in 1640 (only to return with the 
monarchy in 1660), common people for the first time were able to publish 
criticisms of the state and the official Anglican church, while interpreting 
religious doctrine in new, more egalitanan, ways. Although critics like the 
Puritan supporter of Parliament Thomas Edwards denounced the 
“E-cclesiasticall Anarchy” resulting from “all sorts of illiterate mechanick 
Preachers, yeah of Women and Boy Preachers,” what were traditionally 
subterranean anti-clerical beliefs among the common people were nonetheless 
expressed openly for the first time during the 1640s.'° In addition to the anti- 
hierarchical religious views of groups like Anabaptists and Seekers, 
anonymous early Digger petitions like Light Shining in Buckinghamshire 

(1648) would influence the development of Winstanleys thought— 
particularly the notion that “inclosers” had historically monopolized the 
earth's natural bounty, creating inequality and class oppression among 
humankind.'? Winstanley, however, diverged from other radicals of the 
revolution in his novel interpretation of the relationship between the 
environment, property, social relations, and how to remedy the injustices that 
pervaded the world. 

The idea that God had given mankind dominion over the earth and its 
creatures, and that the fall of man destroyed the natural equality of Eden,” 
were truisms for most people in early modern Christian Europe. Though 
Winstanley, like many radical Protestants of the time, drew on these beliets, 
his religious views were highly unorthodox, and would have been punished as 
heretical in earlier periods. His use of the Bible was often allegorical, and his 
allegories were filled with natural imagery; the Garden of Eden, for example, 
was the inward spirit of humanity which had been filled with weeds—pnide, 
envy, covetousness, and hypocrisy.”! From his earliest pre-Digger writings 
Winstanley also displayed a tendency towards a pantheism that would 
significantly shape his ecological outlook in later writings. These initial 
leanings were influenced by the belief in some radical circles (notably among 
Seekers, whose beliefs foreshadowed those of the Quakers) that God—or 
Reason, Winstanley’s substitute for God—dwelled within all human beings 
and throughout the natural world. In the pre-Digger work The Breaking of the 
Day of God (1648), Winstanley stressed that humankind was part of “one 
flesh, or one earth,” and that heaven was not to be sought in the skies as the 
histories had written. Rather, heaven could be found wherever God 
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dwelled—which was to say, in every part of the material world.” Early in 
1649, prior to the establishment of the Digger colony on St. George’s Hill, 
Winstanley wrote that before the existence of private property and hierarchy 

“every creature walked evenly with man, and delighted in man, and was ruled 
by him; there was no opposition between him and beast, fowls, fishes, or any 
creature in the 

Winstanley’s Digger writings nonetheless diverged in important ways from 
his early works. Most importantly, his increasingly materialist orientation 
brought about a rethinking of humans’ relationship with each other and the 
earth—which necessarily led to the idea that liberation must come in this 
world. The foundation of these ideas were laid in the first Digger manifesto in 
1649, The True Levellers’ Standard Advanced. Here it is revealed that in the 
beginning of time the “great creator Reason” made the earth to be “a 
common Treasury of relief for all, both Beasts and Man." With the invention 
of private property, classes were created, establishing societies in. which the 
majority labored in servitude and slavery for a minority that monopolized the 
land and goods it produced. Utilizing biblical evidence and symbolism, and 
dividing history into seemingly millenarian epochs (with great emphasis on the 
Norman conquest of England in 1066), Diggers declared their intention to 
liberate both humankind and the earth from the oppression of the ruling 
order: “we have now begun to declare it by action in digging up the common 
land, & casting in seed that we may eat our bread together in righteousnesse." 
The figurative way in which Winstanley used the Bible, and the extent to 
which ecology informed Digger belief, was demonstrated in the Standard’s 
injunction to honor thy father and mother. Father here symbolized the 
"Spirit of Community," while Mother was "the Earth, that brought us all 
fortth."^ Religion was by this time useful largely as an educative device; 
community and the earth had taken primacy in Winstanley's now thoroughly 
materialist philosophy. 

Traditional religious belief also stressed that with the Fall and the 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden the curse of labor was inflicted on 
humankind by a vengeful God. Though a popular belief in the dignity and 
virtue of honest labor had existed for millennia, Winstanley tumed many 
traditional o wes beliefs regarding labor on their head. For the 
Diggers the physical act of labor was no longer a painful reminder of 
humankind’s sinful fall from grace. On the contrary, “labouring the Earth in 
righteousnesse" collectively, without wages, would liberate humans and the 
earth from oppression and the bondage of individual ownership. More radical 
still, the Standard recognized labor’s contribution to wealth/value, stressing 
that “the poor by their labour lifts up tyrants to rule over them,” as riches were 
transferred from producers to the thieves of labor’s produce. Winstanley 
therefore called on all those who labored for wages .to refuse to work any 
longer, in effect demanding self-emancipation of the laboring classes through a 
general withdrawal of their labor (i.e., a general striké).”” At the root of this 
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critique and call to action was the materialist notion that as Mother Earth 
brought forth all creatures, so all, “according to the Reason that rules in the 
Creation,” had an equal right to the fruits of the land. The True Levellers 
were self-consciously attempting to put into practice a program of liberation 
based on challenging deprecatory traditional beliefs regarding the “curse” of 
labor. Laboring in common for subsistence and comradeship was in fact 
“righteous,” and was associated with “untversall Liberty and Freedome,” 
rather than with human sin and punishment.” 

Winstanley continued to develop the ideas first expressed in the The True 
Levellers’ Standard Advanced over.the following year, despite the severe 
repression experienced by the Diggers on St. George's Hill and at Little 
Heath." The most complete expression of Winstanley's evolving materialist 
philosophy was published in 1652, however, after the successful elimination 
of the Digger communities. The Law of Freedom was a blueprint for what 
Winstanley termed a “free Commonwealth,” in contrast to the “Kingly 
Government” that still prevailed in England, despite the execution of Charles 
I in 1649. Many Digger themes were evident in the work: the rich had 
obtained their wealth through the oppression of the laboring classes, after the 
appropriation of the earth had led to the establishment of class society and 
legalized domination. Official religion and ideas about heaven and hell were 
the creation of a national ministry designed to keep the people in ignorance 
and fear. The communist commonwealth would restore true freedom, and this 
freedom was rooted in Digger earth ecology: “True Freedom hes where a man 
receives, pis nourishment and preservation, and that is in the use of the 
Earth." Since private property had created oppression and exploitation, as 
one part of an interrelated ecological system the liberation of human society 
required the deliverance of the earth from the bondage of individual 
ownership. And, though his treatise was famously dedicated to Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, Winstanley stressed that with the 
abolition of private property the people would be sovereign;- the 
Commonwealth's leader (at the time of the Rump Parliament) was vividly 
reminded that “The Earth wherein. your Gourd grows is the Commoners of 
England.”?' 

The originality of the Law of Freedom lay in its program for a secular 
society characterized by equality, democracy, and a spint of free inquiry. The 
work is also a complex mixture of hope and despair—the Digger communities 
had been destroyed, and Winstanley stressed to Cromwell that now “I have 
no power." Though scholars have pointed to the patriarchal and harsh 
disciplinary measures evident in the work, it should be kept in mind these 
were rational, if severe, responses to anticipated criticisms from a dominant 
culture obsessed with "idleness" and social order. 

In contrast to social convention, in the free Commonwealth women would 
marry whom they desired, and throughout his writings Winstanley, like the 
Quakers after him, was far more radical than most contemporaries in arguing 
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for woman's natural equality with man.” Although in the free Commonwealth 
those unwilling to labor would be forced to work, the "idle" from the popular 
perspectiye were not the poor and unemployed; they were traditionally the 
"rich men" who lived at ease, "feeding and clothing themselves by the labors 
of other men." Production in the free Commonwealth would be organized, 
along uniquely democratic lines. Regulators of crafts and agriculture would 
oversee a system of apprenticeship, and these overseers would be annually, 
elected by the workers themselves, "to prevent the creeping in of Lordly. 
Oppression.”” If an earlier Digger call for working-class self- -emancipation 
was necessarily absent, Winstanley’ s consistent hostility to class society and 
exploitation were expressed in a new blueprint for a society based on equality 
and democracy. d 

Similarly revolutionary was the Law of Freedom's educational system, 
which was rooted in experimental science, human reason, harmony with’ 
nature, and the widespread dissemination of knowledge. Private property and 
the exploitation of natural resources were in fact linked to the historical 
suppression of knowledge. If “the Earth were set free from Kingly Bondage,” 
and all were guaranteed a livelihood, the wonders of nature “would be made 
publike” instead of being monopolized by professors; with the establishment 
of the free Commonwealth knowledge will “cover the Earth, as the waters 
cover the Seas.” In keeping with Winstanley’s uncompromising anti- 
authoritarianism, a class of educated professionals was anathema, for the 
gatekeeper of information was “he who puts out the eyes of man’s knowledge, 
and tells him he must believe what others have writ or spoke, and must not 
trust to his own experience." "Ministers" (like the overseers of trades and 
agriculture) would be elected annually; they would deliver secular lectures on 
history, law, and the sciences—though all would be free to address topics 
involving knowledge of the earth and movement of the stars and planets. 
Understanding of the material world was fundamental, for in nature “all true 
knowledge is wrapped up." Winstanley’s plan for a communist 
commonwealth combined an absence of private property and exploitation, 
respect for the natural world, and an educational system whose focus was 
rational scientific inquiry rather than superstitious speculation. Rooted in his 
radical ecological vision, the True Leveller’s last published work sought to lay 


out a vision based on substantive social and environmental justice. 


The Diggers’ Contemporary Relevance 


In 2010 the World Peoples’ Conference on Climate Change and the 
Rights of Mother Earth adopted the “Universal Declaration of the Rights of 
Mother Earth,” and submitted it to the United Nations for consideration.” 
Though the English Revolution occurred prior to the emergence of 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment discourses regarding natural nghts, many of 
the issues emphasized in the Declaration resermblein fundamental ways ideas 
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articulated by Winstanley and the Diggers in the late 1640s. The 
interrelatedness and interdependency of all living things, and the fundamental 
incompatibility of capitalist social relations with a sustainable and peaceful 
future for humankind emphasized in the Declaration's preamble, would not 
have sounded strange to True Levellers. In contrast to a dominant view in 
early modem Christian Europe regarding human’s dominion over the earth 
and its resources, the Diggers, like the People’s Conference, recognized that 
“Mother Earth is the source of life, nourishment and learning and provides 
everything we need to live well.” Diggers’ call for the recognition of the earth 
as a common treasury, and for the “Birthright” of “universall Liberty and 
Freedome” among all peoples, presaged modern rights ideas in ways worth 
revisiting. S 

C.B. Macpherson wrote that what distinguished Winstanley and the 
True Levellers or Diggers from the Levellers was “Winstanley’s utopian 
insight that freedom lay in free common access to the land. For Winstanley 
that was the key to freedom, for that was the only way to assure freedom 
from exploitation of man by man. The only natural right of the individual 
that Winstanley recognized was the natural right of men to labour together 
and live together, governing themselves according to a natural law of self 
preservation. "?? 

The Digger experiments and the ideas of Winstanley are also relevant in 
their. call for selforganization among the working classes, and for 
emphasizing the intelligence and dignity of commoners often portrayed by 
elites as needing guidance and discipline. Liberation, as Winstanley 
frequently claimed in his Digger writings, would only come when working 
people throughout the world (not just in revolutionary England) withdrew 
their labor from market society, and set up a social system in which 
exploitation and poverty no longer existed. Winstanley frequently responded 
to elite criticisms regarding the emergence of “mechanick preachers” during 
the 1640s by noting that the biblical scriptures were written by “the 
experimental! hand” of shepherds, farmers, fishermen, and others of the 
laboring classes. With the Law of Freedom, Winstanley made clear the 
radical democratic elements of his philosophy in his call for a secular 
education for all citizens of the commonwealth. In their revolutionary 
ideology, rooted in a radical ecological vision and centered on the self- 
emancipation of the oppressed through “nghteous” collective labor and the 
sharing of knowledge, the Diggers have much to offer modern ecosocialist 
theory and practice. 
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The Feminization of Migration 
Care and the New Emotional Imperialism 


Zuhal Yesilyurt Gündüz 


"Even though it's paid well, you are sinking in the amount of your work.... 
It [is] also very depressing. The only thing you can do is give all your love to 
[the two-year-old American child]. In my absence from my children, the most I 
could do with my situation is give all my love to that Child.” 


—Vicky Diaz, domestic care worker in Beverly Hills, 
who had to leave her children in her home country! 


"I rn living here in this hostel, and my classes are fine, but I can't talk to my 
mother. I can’t tell her things. I can’t see her face. I can’t hug her.... My 
mother misses me, too. My mother will retire at some point, but how old will I 
be then?” | 
—Priya, Keralían (India) college student, whose mother 

works as a foreign domestic work 


Migration, Care, Care Drain, and Care Chains 


The history of migration is as old as the history of humanity. Since the 
very beginnings humans have migrated to build a new, more hopeful existence 
somewhere else. Today migrants often break away from their home countries 
as a consequence of warfare, political repression, or severe poverty. Stephen 
Castles and Mark J. Miller write that “migration has become a private 
solution to a public problem."? As political, economic, and structural keys to a 
narrowing of the global North-South gap are still missing, individuals "close 
the gap privately, by moving from South to North at great emotional cost.” 
Migrant labor is also of course associated with a myriad of other problems to 
which such workers are subjected. 

Employers, recruiting agencies—as well as both sending and receiving 
states— profit from migrants’ hard work and contributions. For the sending 
countnes, migration is. a successful development and growth policy. It not only 
decreases unemployment rates, but also brings in remittances. Some states 
market the image of female migrants by praising them as "economic heroes’ who 
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not only sacrifice themselves for their families but also for the nation.” Receiving 
countries, too, gain from the hard, but low-priced, work of migrants. These states `. 
are able to reduce labor shortages in sectors such as information technology or i: 
health and domestic care and provide upper-middle-class families the possibility. 

of private child or elderly care as a kind of limited recompense for the shrinking * 
welfare state. They also benefit from the brain drain of sending nations—the, ;;: 
siphoning of highly educated professionals from their home countries, where they iim 
received their education, towards the economically developed countries. And of-!- 
course by taking advantage of the availability of low-cost, migrant care workers, 30: 
relatively privileged families in the rich countries are able to acquire a higher `.. 
standard of living. "Up 

The astonishingly high number of women migrating is a new global trend... AN 
In the past it was mainly men who went to countries far away; women came asist 
followers. In the last twenty years, however, this has changed so much that: s;¢). 
today over half of all migrants are women. Furthermore, female migrants have -> 
often become the main or single wage earners of their families. Saskia Sassen 
calls this the "feminisation of survival"— societies, governments, and states 
more and more depend on the work of women in the labor force. Thus the 
necessary conditions of work and survival fall increasingly on the shoulders of 
low-waged, deprived, and exploited migrant women.° 

Dnving the “feminization of migration” are global social and demographic 
trends in developed countries such as aging populations in general and the 
elderly in specific, and the growing number of women in paid labor (over 50 
percent overall, and close to 70 percent of women in some developed 
countries). This all contributes to the increasing demand for "care work" —in 
sectors like health, nursing, food service, hotels, housework, and care for 
children, elderly, or ill people. Care work—also called intimate labor— 
includes care and nursing of children, sick, or elderly people, as well as 
housework and housekeeping.’ It is private and public simultaneously, 
therefore breaking down this dichotomy. 

Selmin Kaska lists five drivers of the escalation of demand for domestic work 
globally: (1) in many European states neoliberal policies are dwindling the 
welfare state, which include cuts in free public-services provisions; (2) 
demographic factors, such as the aging of population; (3) the transformation in 
the socioeconomic role of women with the feminization of labor leads to a need - 
for help to cope with the accomplishment of both family and career; (4) the >: 
further commercialization and commodification of domestic work, which used to ?~. 
be (and often still is) unpaid labor—and when not is almost always very poorly . 
paid labor; and (5) the fact that in some countries, especially in the Middle East, 
"taking and having foreigners" for domestic work is a status symbol that many 
women, whether they are part of the paid labor force or not, desire. 
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Not only do many employers explicitly seek foreign women, specific 
nationalities are often sought-after, such as Filipinos. Sometimes migrants 
with ‘undocumented status are preferred, since this increases employers’ 
control and power over them.? 

Foreign domestic workers around the globe can be found in all kinds of 
relatively privileged households—in the homes of upper-middle-class and above 
families; single people, single mothers or fathers; and the elderly or ill. Migrant 
workers perform what Bridget Anderson calls the “three C’ s—cleaning, 
cooking, caring." Domestic work can be divided into “practical,” that is 
performance-oriented, and “social,” that is care-onented branches. The first 
requires one to "care for" and includes work such as cooking, washing, or 
cleaning, while the latter consists of "care about" and embraces care and love as 
emotional work. This emotional work necessitates emotive engagement and 
cannot be realized without affection and fondness. Care workers improve the 
home's quality of life and convey an emotional surplus for their employers. "' 

The transnational labor market leads to a new trend “as women who 
normally care for the young, the old, and the sick in their own poor countries 
move to care for the young, the old, and the sick in rich countries, whether ag 
maids or nannies or as daycare and nursing-home aides. It’s care drain.” ^ Care 
drain, with its "importation of care and love from poor to wealthier countries! 
leads to a global redistribution or even a maldistribution of women's care s 
power—since now what the rich states have on a fairly large scale, especially in 
their more privileged sectors, is largely missing elsewhere.'* Brain drain has its 
drawbacks—but care drain will lead to far-reaching and even irreversible 
consequences. 

Many migrant women, hoping to improve their families’ fates and lives, leave 
behind their familes and children, sometimes even their babies, for years to 
come. However, their migration leads to "the distortion and erosion of the Third 
. World commons. Indeed, as whole villages...are emptied of mothers, aunts, 
grandmothers and daughters... .à desertification of Third World caregivers and 
the emotional commons" takes place. '? 

Still, even from far away, mothers keep'on caring. They send money, gifts, 
listen to and talk to their kids on the phone, and keep doing care work. But as 
this cannot be enough, others have to step up. Rhacel Salazar Parrefias 
underlines that when husbands migrate, women take over the roles of mother 
and father. But when wives migrate, fathers frequently step out and let female 
relatives care for their kids. Parrefias therefore invites husbands of migrating 
women to quit traditional patriarchal gender roles and take responsibility for 
their children and homes.'® 

If they do not, however, other women take their places and duties: 
grandmothers, aunts, cousins—even nannies. [hus female migrants who work 
in household and child care in affluent countries sometimes engage nannies for 
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their own homes in poor countries. These nannies in turn leave their own 
children in the care and protection of other women. This way, international 
care chains of care workers in the global South and the global North are 
developing as transnational networks enabling the reproduction of daily life." — 

Care chains include a "series of personal links between people across the 
globe based on the paid or unpaid work of caring," with each care worker 
being dependent on the work of another care worker.'® The result is the 
“globalization of mothering.”'? The commodification of care connects women 
by gender, but separates them by race, class, and ethnicity. With its 
commodification, the already very-low value attributed to reproductive work 
wanes further. Barbara Katz-Rothman writes: “When performed by mothers, 
we call this mothering...when performed by hired hands, we call tt 
unskiled."? Although care is socioemotional work that should be 
expensive—domestic workers do care work for their employers’ most beloved, 
their children, their parents, their homes, and this they do with affection—this 
tough work is devalued and obtained for a cheap price. 

‘These women were already doing care work in their home countnes 
without any payment. Now they perform similar work in developed countries, 
this time in exchange for low wages, although higher than those available back 
home. States, such as the Philippines or Sn Lanka, even promote female 
migration by providing easier access for legally required permits or papers or 
by providing institutional support; for example, the six-month course at the 
Philippine Women’s University grants a housekeeper diploma. In. the: 


Philippines alone there are over 1,200 agencies that find ‘ appropriate" 
domestic workers for the first world's moneyed families.” 


Life as Domestic Care Workers | 
In all kinds of social groups care has to be organized, realized, and 


provided, because "human life as we know it would be inconceivable without 
relations of care."^ [n cases of deficiency or disruption of care activities and 
relations, human well-being is endangered.^ 

In some cases care workers are compelled to co-reside in the houses of their 
rich employers to guarantee twenty-four-hour availability. This, however, 
isolates them from the outside world and renders socialization and integration 
into their new society nearly impossible. [n many cases the relationship between 
the employing family and the domestic worker may be similar to a “master-and- 
servant" one, which disgraces the migrants' human rights, talents, and expertise. 
Notwithstanding their educational background and skill, a change of 
occupation and move up the career ladder for these women becomes mostly 
unattainable 7 

Even more detrimental is the fact that cohabitation makes domestic 
workers nearly helpless in cases of discrimination, exploitation, and abuse— 
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including incarcération, violence, sexual harassment, and/or rape.” Removal’ 
- of legal documents, under- or non-payment, as well as denial of resting times 
(even sick leave) or overtime pay, are more the rule than the exception. Due to 
- the private nature of houses, locating women at risk of enslavement is nearly, 
impossible. As many female migrant workers work without a residence or 
work ‘permit, the fear of deportation: aggravates their situation and makes it 
even harder to proceed against the culpable. 
Coping with Migration 

Migrating women are in a paradoxical situation. On the one hand, their 
home countries praise them as “heroes” for bringing in remittances and 
contributing to development and growth. Their husbands and families 
. celebrate them, as they now can afford to.live better than ever before (good 
and healthy food, private schools, toys, better houses, etc.). Their employers 
in the rich North sometimes esteem them, as they acknowledge the increased 
need for care work. On the other hand, the same women migrants are being 
criticized and condemned. Many times, their children express disapproval and 
negative feelings towards their mothers. They keep asking themselves—even 
years after the migration process has ended and the family is reunited again— 
whether their mothers really had to “go,” why their mothers left them, whether 
there were alternatives to leaving children behind. Neighbors criticize migrant 
women, especially the more wealth the migrating women’s families acquire, for 
how “materialistic” those departing women are. After all, they sometimes 
‘surreptitiously say, those women were able to leave children and husbands 


`. behind just to make money. And very often these are exactly the same 


thoughts and beliefs that migrating women themselves have. Thus, women 
migrants have and face constant self-reflection and self-criticism.”° 

. Another problem, often disregarded, is the contradictions in class positions 
of the female migrants. Most of these have received high educations and have 
academic qualifications. Many have worked in middle-class, albeit underpaid, 
jobs. Migration exchanges all these for a job in an economically nch country, 
that will bring in a much higher income for the migrants and families back 
home, but is ascribed lower status and considered low-skilled and easy. The 
move thus involves a social decline as care work is undervalued, but is 
simultaneously an ascent, as the new job involves higher payment and thus 
social rise. 

Millions of children of migrants are also affected. À generation of children 
has grown up without their mothers at their sides. The consequences of long 
separation periods, especially in very young ages, can be devastating. Another 
negative aspect 1$ the fact that now that mother-child/children relations cannot 
be based upon direct care, they alter into "care through money." This can be 
called “commodification of motherhood." Although mothers make huge 
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sacrifices for their children, trust in mother-child relations erodes and children. 
frequently have doubts about why their mothers had gone. | 

Studies reveal that migrants’ children are ill more often than iler 
children; they experience resentment, bewilderment, and indifference. more: 
than their friends, who live with their mothers, Here we notice “injustice at, 
work, linking the emotional deprivation of these children with the surfeit of 
affection their First World counterparts enjoy”—at least ostensibly.” Time;: 
energy, heartiness, and vigor—but also care, affection, fondness, and yes, 
love—are all being redirected from the children of the migrating women. 
towards the children of their employers, who now apparently possess, 
everything: nice toys and big rooms, fancy cloths and good schools, caring, 
nannies and adoring parents. These children get all the freely given love and; 
affection that their parents and families are willing and able to provide, plus.. 
all the bought love and affection of their nannies. Of course, much of this is an 
illusion since the children of the rich also suffer from a kind of emotional 
deprivation, given that meaningful caring cannot simply be bought and paid . 
for. Sull, what is so hard to come by among the poor disproportionately | 
located in one part of the globe, is available in much greater abundance 
among the rich disproportionately located in another part of the globe. 


Care Seen Through Feminist Eyes 


From the point of view of middle-class women in developed states, 
“liberation” from non-paid domestic work is an attractive and understandable 
aspiration. Although technology has made most household chores less 
burdensome, the total hours of housework has not decreased for women or 
been shared equitably with men. Thus, women still are not emancipated from 
domestic work, which makes some kind of domestic help attractive, especially 
if they work in highly demanding, administrative, time-consuming jobs.” The 
labor of low-wage foreign domestic workers changes all this. ` 

Upper-middle-class, professional women of the rich countries, who can 
afford to do so, "use their class privilege to buy themselves out of their gender 
subordination"——3n their case by hiring foreign housekeepers.?' In doing so, 
they emancipate themselves from housework and care work. However, the 
increasing North-South gap and rising poverty in the global South means 
female migrants who take over care work have few other choices if they are to 
promote the economic welfare and guarantee the survival o f their families. 
And so emancipated women seem to consent to this gendered, unequal, . 
hierarchical job division (public/male—private/female dichotomy) and bind it 
with a globally racist division of labor between women.” 

Polly Toynbee evaluates this critically: “Domestic servitude has only E 
escaped by passing it down to another cadre of oppressed women. Battalions of .., 
low-paid women...have taken up the domestic duties, along with the dite. 
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washing, discarded by professional women who have fled the home. Liberation. 
for high-fliers breaking through glass ceilings is only possible because of a flotilla, 
of unseen, unheard women. ”” Parreñas calls this the “international division of 
reproductive labour. ..that is shaped simultaneously by global capitalism, gender 
inequality i in the sending country, and gender inequality in the receiving 
country. "^^ 

Because reproductive and care work remains in female hands—no longer in 
the hands of the intellectual, sometimes even quite liberated woman, but this 
time in the hands of an ethnically and socially "other" woman, who carries out 
life-sustaining reproduction and care work—the mounting participation of 
women in paid labor cannot transform gender roles connecting women with care 
work.? So, "despite the increased feminization of labour, there has not been a 
decreased feminization of reproductive labour [i.e., the various forms of 

Arlie Hochschild draws attention to another aspect of the problem. 
Professional women in highly demanding administrative and executive 
employment in the developed world are obligated to work along capitalist 
lines: long working hours, excessive tasks, hard conditions, harsh competition; 
plus, of course the minimization of all obtrusions to work, including family 
work or family time, as your job comes first, always, at all times. This is 
aggressive capitalism. Thus, the need for the ever-increasing “care industry” 
stepping in to help out.” 

It is not uncommon for women in the upper-middle- (or professional- 
technical) class in the global North to work long hours in stressful occupations, 
while their domestic care workers suffer from similar work overload —of course 
under still more oppressive conditions. According to Hochschild: “Two women 
working for pay is not a bad idea. But two working mothers giving their all to 
work is a good idea gone haywire. In the end, both First and Third World 
women are small players in a larger economic game whose rules they have not 
written. "?* Of course in all of this one should not forget that there are also 
women who belong to the capitalist class, and who do not need to work at all, 
and yet are even more likely to hire domestic laborers than their upper-middle- : 
class counterparts—simply because their huge fortunes: allow them to do so. 


Care in the Neoliberal World ES UN 


With neoliberalization continuing and the North- Sou gap increasing, it 
is not hard to forecast an increase of care drain. Seen from this- Perspective, it 
is hardly possible to consider care to be a “private” topic: care is undoubtedly 
a global political topic. Even more, Fiona Robinson says “decisions regarding 
the provision and distribution of care are of profound moral significance, 
nsofar as they are central to the survival and security of people around the 
vorid.”*? Care relations globally are “constructed by relations of power 
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determined primarily by gender, class, and race. These are, in turn, structured 
by the discourses and materiality of neoliberal globalization and historical and 
contemporary relations of colonialism and neocolonialism.” Therefore, the 
negative consequences of neoliberal capitalism must be included in discussions 
of foreign domestic work and workers. 

Whereas in the past many European countries offered welfare support, over 
the last two decades most have curtailed the welfare state, imposing increasingly 
harsh austerity on domestic populations. They have done so in various ways: 
restricting rights to and quantity of social benefits, expanding costs for what used 
to be free services, and privatizing the state's social-security responsibility. As 
the state withdraws subventions in care and health-care centers, families take 
responsibility for the increasing costs of care tasks. Thus, the privatization of 
formerly state-provided support leads to the erosion of care support in exchange 
for market dependence.” The market increasingly sells care work to anyone— 
provided that the would-be buyers have sufficient money or means. Yet, the 
market does not carry out this privatization process through legalized labor 
alone. It is a well-known fact that "European economies have long profited from 
and, in actual practice, condoned illicit work by illegal migrants in 
the...restaurant trade, domestic cleaning, and private nursing care."? And: 
“The system is illegal, but it works. If it were not for the... [migrant] women, 
most of who are working illegally, domestic care would collapse completely. 
Therefore it is tolerated, more or less tacitly.” 

The realities of domestic workers reveal the feminization of migration and 
globalization of the international job market. Relations of exploitation and 
dependency shift from the national to international level; the domestics 
question widens from a class issue to an ethnic and international 
phenomenon.” Reproductive work in the Western world is being shifted from 
local women to migrant women. Disparities between these women deepen, 
while global stratification systems are reinforced, and the gap between-the 
haves and the have-nots within developed countries as well as between poor 
and rich states expand. ^ Consequently we need to evaluate critically World 
Bank and IMF-imposed development models based on "growth" and the 
tightening of belts obliging teachers, lawyers, doctors, and other educated 
though unemployed or impoverished professionals to become domestics, 
maids, nurses, or nannies in developed countries." 

Care chains can involve the transfer of socio-emotional commons, with the 
receiving society as a whole benefitting from the siphoning of socio-emotional 
capital from the global South. Hence care chains reflect a colonial 
relationship: in the past precious raw materials were stolen from Africa and 
Asia by the imperial powers through coercion, force, and murder. Moders 
day colonialism takes over the social good (commons) of emotional work. Ths 
is what Arlie Hochschield calls “the new emotional imperialism."*? ! 
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Whereas the “old” colonialism was/is overtly brutal and a male-centered 
imperialism, modern-day colonialism is in this instance less atrocious, but by 
no means free of coercion. It is women-centered, as love and care, ' 
indispensable for the realization of reproductive work, have become the “new ' 
gold.”” Yet, this new emotional imperialism should be condemned like all . 
other forms of imperialism. Migrating women seemingly choose to leave. 
However, they are coerced by economic pressures and burdens, which force 
them into such difficult choices. The continuing global North-South gap itself 
is a kind of coercion, violence, oppression, and cruelty. Therefore it is not 
possible to consider the decision to migrate as a decision of “free will.”?! 

Fiona Robinson underlines that the dependency of the global North on 
the global South for the supply of care work—a reproductive work and life- 
nourishing task—is rapidly escalating. This indeed openly confronts 
conservative ideas about the global South’s “dependency” on the North.” 
Moreover, migrant domestic workers sustain a significant component of the 
local, national, and even international infrastructure. Even though neither 
domestic work nor domestic workers are typically included in analyses of the 
global economy, they indeed are a significant component of it. Thus, the 
power of migrant domestic workers is much higher than most of them know: 
if domestic workers in a gentrified metropolitan area, say lower Manhattan, 
went on strike for a day or more, it would disrupt all parts of the city and 
the "urban economy would be paralyzed.”” 

Therefore, notwithstanding the many predicaments and vulnerabilities 
migrant domestic workers face, their strength, courage, and determination to 
overcome all difficulties, to employ their talents as caregivers, and work hard to 
assure and enable the survival and social enhancement of their families and 
societies back home, is worth underlining and respecting. Domestic care workers 
are not only victims within this tough global economy, but also active agents 
chasing a better future for their families and themselves. Their experience 
represents a vigorous struggle: against economic and social deprivations and 
hindrances.” UN Women Executive Director Michelle Bachelet praises "the 
resilience and determination of these women to find ways to survive, and even 
thrive.” . 

What remains to be done is to evaluate critically the global capitalist system 
that forces mothers to leave their own families and care for other families in order 
to provide for them within a commodity economy, instead of staying at home and 
working in their own communities. IMF and World Bank-imposed. growth- 
models forced upon developing countries contribute to the further deterioration of 
the situation. In the global North it is also necessary to criticize an imperialist 
system where a substantial minority of relatively well-to-do, upper-middle-class 
‘and upper-class) individuals are able to take advantage of a foreign-migrant- 
hbor system to draw on the low-paid labor of others—who are brought into their 
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domestic sphere to fill a care gap which is the natural counterpart of affluent 
professional and upper-class life styles. What makes this especially complicated, 
as Hochschild points out, is that many professional women (and men) may be in 
a job situation where they too feel they have no choice although their conditions 
are hardly to be equated in this respect with the foreign domestic workers that 
they employ. 

One of the most problematic deficiencies migrant care workers face is the 
right to care—that is, the right to receive care themselves along with the right 
to care for their own families. Migrants should have a right to family life and 
to be reunited with their children. If families are reunited, transnational care 
chains will diminish or even disappear. This would require sociopolitical 
changes and reforms in care work. Larger-level changes would include grants 
of public money for households, the professionalization of care work, a raise in 
its social status, and the legalization of migrant workers—all these are steps in 
the right direction.” Ultimately, the current, exploitative system of patriarchy, 
race inequality, capitalism, and imperialism has to be supplanted. But for an 
immediate and minimal first step, it is necessary to struggle to guarantee the 
right of children in all situations to be with their mothers (not to exclude their 
fathers as well) so that they can share family life again even while the mothers 
are working." 
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VIETNAM WAR: 50 YEARS ON 


The United States Has Lost 
the War —An Interview 





General Vo Nguyen Giap 






OM ET or «OES EE WET We m 
The death of Vo Nguyen Giap on October 4, 10th Anniversary 

2013, in his 103rd year, was noted with respect Victory Poster 
everywhere in the world. General Giap commanded the military forces that 
freed Vietnam from French colonialism in the 1946-1954 war that ended with 
the victory at Dien Bien Phu (1954), and that then defeated U.S. imperialist 
aggression in the 1962—1975 war that ended with liberation of Saigon. The 
heroic and victorious struggle of Communist Vietnam was a major factor in the 
growth of anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist movements that shook the 
previously colonized world, Western Europe, and even the United States. For 
some years, throughout the world, movements of the powerless and exploited 
surged and offered real hope of a better future. In 1970 Monthly Review Press 
published Military Art of People’s War: Selected Writings by General Vo 
Nguyen Giap, that included a May 1968 interview with General Giap by 
Madeleine Riffaud, originally published in l'Humanité on June 4, 1968. In 
commemoration of Vo Nguyen Giap we reprint that interview. Note the dates 
and places of publication; in some sense the interview captures the spirit of what 
well could be considered the high point of the twentieth century. In the grim 
years of the global counter-revolution that commenced in the 1970s, gathered 
force in the triumphalism of capitalist globalization of the 1990s, and led to the 
depressed exhaustion of the present moment, the aging General Giap never 
ceased fo oppose and resist the disease of capitalist social relations in Vietnam 
that came to infect both society and party. His contribution to the survival of a 
strong socialist core in the Vietnamese party is an important legacy. Yet greater 
is the legacy for all of humanity of the knowledge that, no matter how strong it 
may appear at the moment, arrogant, self-confident imperialism can be 
vanquished. — Eds. 





QUESTION: While visiting Vietnam for more than a month I have 


often heard quoted, not just on Radio Hanoi, but in my conversations with 
people in the street, this phrase from President Ho Chi Minh's December 25, 


Reprinted from The Military Art of People's War: Selected Writings of General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, edited by Russell Stetler (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1970), 319-27. 
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1967, message: “It is now clear that the Americans have lost the war. ..." 

ANSWER: In fact, our president correctly stated in his message to the 
nation: “It is now clear that the United States has lost the war.” These words 
now take on their full meaning not only for us Vietnamese but also for world 
opinion. [hey reflect the great reality of our struggle against American 
aggression. 

From the first days of this aggression, our people, under the leadership of 
our Party, with Ho Chi Minh at its head, rose up to fight resolutely. And 
from that day forward we had an unshakable conviction that the victory would 
be ours—that in spite of all its material, economic, and military power, the 
United States of America would lose the war in the end. We never doubted 
this. 

You yourself have traveled a great deal in the rear, at the front, in the 
North and South of our country. You have seen what unalterable faith there is 
in victory and what resolution to fight for the country's independence. You 
have seen, too, how unshakable is the determination to fight for the cause of 
socialism and peace. 

When we rose up against United States aggression, this unalterable 
faith of our entire people was shared by our brother peoples and countries, 
the socialist countries. They also believed in our victory. But some in the 
progressive world were worried. They supported our just cause; they 
admired our resolute and heroic people. But they were unnerved by the 
terrible material power, the enormous war machine of the United States, 
that was thrown against us. This sector of progressive public opinion, 
however, has come a long way over the months and years. In the face of 
reality, it no longer doubts: the United States is losing the war; the final 
victory will go to the Vietnamese people. 

In America itself an ever larger part of the people thinks that America has 
lost the war, and this is recognized by the leading circles themselves. At the 
outset of the aggression, they thought in the White House and the Pentagon 
that the United States’ formidable military power could turn the situation 
around overnight. Those were the bright days of official optimism. It was 
premature. s 

Around 1967, after two years of large-scale aggression against the South 
of our country and against the North, the United States leaders began to 
doubt their ability to solve the Vietnamese problem by force. They began to 
see that they could not win militarily. But they still believed that, in any case, 
they could not lose the war. The view of these circles also had to be brought 
along by the force of events. The problem has now become how to get out of 
this war, how to lose the war. That is what they call “without loss of honor" — 
the honor of the imperialists, of course, which means preserving the interests 
of the aggressor. 
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Our people are fighting for our national cause but also for socialism and 
for the other peoples in the world struggling for their liberation. The myth of 
the invincibility of the United States, this colossus supporting itself impotently 
on the H-bomb, is collapsing irretrievably. No matter how enormous its 
military and economic potential, it will never succeed in crushing the will of a 
people fighting for its independence. This is a reality which is now recognized 
throughout the entire world. 

Why did the United States think that it would be victorious? It deployed 
an enormous war machine in our country. Westmoreland is a general who 
found a way to boost the United States expeditionary force from twenty 
thousand men to more than five hundred thousand without offering 
Washington anything in return but a light at the end of a tunnel. The 
Americans based their confidence that they would win the war on their 
superior numbers, their overwhelming armament, their riches in dollars, and 
in the tons of bombs they are dropping. 

Finding themselves in a more and more difficult situation, they are now 
accusing their generals of trying to settle things arithmetically-—for example, in 
the matter of the balance of forces—while the Vietnamese have a 
“trigonometric” strategy. | hat is not correct. Our strategy is neither arithmetic 
nor trigonometric. It is quite simply the strategy of a just war, of a people's 
war. | hey will never be able to understand that. 

Even before the Tet offensive, the United States had increased its forces 
to a level higher than that foreseen for a local war. Moreover, they had already 
had to raise this level several times. For America, the battleground in the 
South is a sinkhole for its soldiers. In spite of that, none of the five goals the 
Pentagon set in the South has been attained. Quite the contrary. These 
objectives were to exterminate the Liberation Army units (it is the American 
units which have been exterminated), to pacify the countryside, to blockade 
the South, to destroy the economic and military potential of the North, and to 
consolidate the puppet government. 

It was a vital task for American imperialism, which is conducting a neo- 
colonialist war of aggression in our country, to reinforce the puppet army and 
prop up the puppet government. 

Since the Saigon “government” is drowning, the United States 
intervention Is a rescue operation. [he more the Pentagon increases its forces 
in South Vietnam, the more the drowning government founders and sinks, 
dragging its rescuers with it into the disaster. This is the most tragic defeat for 
the Americans. The Tet offensive marked a turning point in this war, as our 
president said. It burst like a soap bubble the artificial optimism built up by 
the Pentagon. The United States leaders wanted to make 1968, an election 
year, a year of successes in Vietnam— which Lyndon Johnson thought could 
serve his domestic political ambitions. 
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However, the spring 1968 offensive revealed abruptly to the Americans 
that the Vietnamese people do not give up easily and that their military 
strength has not been in any way impaired by United States aggression, no 
matter what its forms and its cruelty. Gone, and gone for good, is the hope of 
annihilating the Liberation forces. Gone are the “pacification” projects. 
They would have to start all over again from scratch. The United States 
troops had to entrench themselves on the defensive, blocked in their 
positons. The “McNamara line” proved its total ineffectiveness. 

Gone also is the hope of refloating the drowned government. The Saigon 
government showed itself more and more to be a puppet government without 
any social base whatever. The purported United States commitment to 
support this "ally" has been unmasked more clearly than ever as a fraud, 
intended only as a cover-up for aggression. 

[n three years of escalating the air war in North Vietnam the United 
States has not been able to achieve a single one of its military, economic, or 
political aims. In these three years, America has lost an important part of its 
modern air force and the cream of its pilots. You see, no matter how modern 
it may be, you can take it for granted that air power will never decide the 
outcome of a war. Our people are more determined than ever to fight against 
the aggressor. And during this time we have continued to build socialism. 
The cars and trains are moving, as you have seen. [he communication routes 
remain open, as the American press has recognized. 

After these American experiences and these hard-to-make-good losses, it 
was inevitable that the United States would contemplate dropping the 
extension of the air war to North Vietnam. Several of its leaders understood 
that it was time to stop the bombing, which was a military and political error 
and brought them no advantage. It was in these circumstances that President 
Johnson made his March 21st speech. This speech exploited for political 
purposes the military need to concentrate the bombing on the southern part of 
our country, of North Vietnam. We never believed in the good will the 
American impenalists. 

' After the Tet offensive the Pentagon circles realized that they no longer 
had a chance of winning the war militarily. Furthermore, they saw that they 
were losing militarily. 

It was in this situation that the problem of "peace with honor" was posed 
for them. This expression was used previously by the French colonialists 
before Dien Bien Phu. That the world's greatest imperialist power has been 
driven to seek such an outcome to a war of aggression is a very bitter thing for 
the imperialists and a very heartening one for us, for progressive humanity. 
This said, however, we know that our enemies have not yet, in spite of their 
failures, given up their aggressive aims. 

If our people have succeeded in inflicting these defeats on them, it is 
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because our struggle is just. We are fighting for our independence, for 
freedom, for the reunification of our country, which is a sacred task for the 
Vietnamese—the sacred duty of all our people. 

QUESTION: "Of all our people," you satd-—let me interrupt you. The 
name General Giap is bound up with the idea of people's war. This concept 
seems like something new to a large part of European opinion. 

ANSWER: In fact, it is all our people who are waging this war. But the 
idea of people's war is not entirely new. It has existed since peoples have 
emerged and taken form, since they have become aware of their fundamental 
rights and risen up against the invader. Already in our most remote history 
our ancestors said, "Our whole country is rising up against the invader." In. 
our literary tradition, the poet Nguyen Dinh Chieu, for example, the blind 
poet and singer of South Vietnam, celebrated the struggle of "simple villagers 
who volunteered for the army out of love of their country" and the delicate, 
fragile women who because the enemy was upon us "mounted horses, 
brandished banners, rowed boats, loaded guns, demolished citadels, and 
scaled ramparts.” 

Since the October revolution a new era has opened up and, with the 
higher consciousness of the peoples under the aegis of the proletariat, people's 
wars have developed, have acquired new content and thereby a new power, an 
invincible power. 

The people's war in Vietnam is mobilizing all the patriotic classes: the 
peasants, the workers, the intellectuals, the national bourgeoisie—all classes in 
every region—into a very broad front. In the South recently the creation of the 
Alliance of National and Democratic Forces under the aegis of the NLF 
proved once again that all the people of Vietnam, including the intellectuals 
and the well-to-do strata in the cities, are against the Americans. The United 
States is warring not only against the Liberation Army in the South and the 
forces of the People’s Army in the North. They are warring against an entire 
heroic people which is fighting under a firm and seasoned leadership in the 
South under the leadership of the National Liberation Front. And this is the 
reason for the American defeats. 

Our generation has had the mission, and for us it is a conspicuous honor, 
of struggling for some decades against Japanese fascism, French colonialism, 
and now against United States imperialism. It has always been a just war that 
we have waged, a war of a whole people, a war of liberation.. 

But this war is a war of our entire people against United States neo- 
colonialism and against the aggression of the most powerful imperialist state in 
the capitalist world. This is why the present people's war has acquired all its 
power, exalting the heroism of all the patriotic classes to its highest peak. 
Never in our history have we had such a heroic national war. 

Recently, this war has brought into play new forms of struggle: combined 
political and armed struggle, struggle in the mountainous regions, in the 
countryside, in the cities. These forms of struggle are mobilizing ever more 
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broadly the masses of our people against the aggressor. 

In the South, our compatriots and the Liberation Army are fighting aie 
new conditions nationally and internationally. Our people are the people that 
made the August revolution. They has known people’s power and have, 
waged a long, hard war against imperialism. South Vietnam is half of al 
liberated country. The independent, socialist North is an always existing! 
source of encouragement and support for our compatriots in the South. In the 
North, we all feel that we are the rear of a great front. And the North intends 
to fulfill to the utmost its duty as the backup of the front. 

If in the North we have succeeded in defeating the United States air 
attacks of the most modern, the most powerful air force in the world, it is also 
because after ten years of socialism our people’s determination to be 
independent is firmer than ever. We are struggling to safeguard the conquests 
of socialism. Despite all his technical means and all his barbarism, the enemy 
has not been able to paralyze our economy. On the contrary, at the rear of the 
front, as you have seen, the North is stronger than ever from the military, 
economic, and naturally from the political point of view. 

From the international-standpoint, we are struggling in a world where the 
socialist system and the national liberation movements are stronger than ever. 
We have the firm support of our brother socialist countries and that of 
progressive opinion, even in the United States. 

Does the American government want to get out of this war ? Well, it has 
five hundred thousand troops in our country, which are invading our country, 
sowing death and ruin everywhere. If America wants peace, let it end its 
aggression, withdraw its troops. Nothing could be simpler. In Vietnam we 
also love peace, after twenty years of war. Our people are, I think, one of the 
world's most peace-loving peoples. But let it be understood, we are talking 
about real peace, not peace the American way, under the boot of the 


aggressor. 

QUESTION: I have returned from the Fourth Zone,' from regions 
bombed day and night. It seemed to me in fact that the bombing there was 
more concentrated than at the time of my last trip. Am I right? 

ANSWER: Exactly. The Am-ericans are continuing the restricted: 
bombing to which they were reduced by their defeats over a very important' 
part of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. They have concentrated. this 
bombing on the Fourth Zone and have stepped it up. South of the twentieth 
parallel, they have redoubled their barbarism since Johnson's last speech, as if 
to prove what must be understood in the United States by "peaceful 
intentions." 

Moreover, the Americans have publicly acknowledged—with what 
cynicism!—that they were intensifying their attacks over this large area of our 


! That part of North Vietnam nearest the Demilitarized Zone (including Thanh Hoa and 
Nghe An provinces). 
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territory. Every day they commit more crimes against the civilian population of 
those regions. Every day, furthermore, they are bringing new troops into the 
South. They are launching new military operations. They are bombing the 
population of Saigon, Cholon (Saigon, their last refuge...) with B-52s. They 
are trying to improve the armaments of the puppet troops. They are 
pressuring the governments of Thailand and South Korea to get new 
contingents of mercenaries. Is all this new evidence of the peaceful intentions 
of the United States? 

Prospective defeats for them are looming up dramatically. They are still 
trying to turn South Vietnam into a neo-colony. Well! The people of the 
South want none of it. That is why they continue to struggle, and that is why 
the NLF is calling on the people in repeated declarations to continue the fight 
until victory. 

As President Ho wrote in his recent letter to Nguyen Huu Tho and to the 
members of the NLF Central Committee: "While it talks about peace 
negotiations, the United States is intensifying the war, and that is why our 
compatriots, our fighters, must firmly join hands, redouble their vigilance, and 
strengthen their resolve to fight and win." 

We want peace and independence— without the Americans. If they think 
they can make South Vietnam into a neo-colony by talking about peace while 
they pursue their aggression, it will cost them dearly. They have already 
experienced defeat after defeat. They will suffer still more bitter ones. The 
Vietnamese people are determined more than ever to struggle on until the day 
the United States abandons its imperialist designs on our country. No peace 
can be achieved except on the basis of respect for our people's fundamental 
rights. For us, only one kind of peace is possible, real peace with 
independence and freedom, a peace which will recognize Vietnam's right to 
determine its own destiny. 

Qur people are going from victory to victory. We firmly believe that after 
the Japanese fascists and the French impenalists, our people will also get the 
better of United States aggression. Already in both the near and distant past 
Vietnam has withered the laurels of many foreign generals hungry for 
conquest and buried many hopes of the invaders’ military strategy. This was 
the case with the Japanese and the French imperialists. And today it is 
American impenalism’s turn. 

We intend to carry on the struggle until victory, for the independence and 
unity of our country and for future generations. We are proud in so doing to 
make a contribution to the cause of socialism, of the national freedom of the 
peoples, and to the cause of peace in the world. 

The final victory will be ours. And it will also be the victory of our brother 
socialist countries, the victory of all peoples throughout the world who cherish 
peace and freedom, the victory of all progressive humanity. 


cS 
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Reply to “The Myth of ‘Environmental 
Catastrophism' " 


Eddie Yuen 


Jan Angus constructs a strawperson in his article "The Myth of 
"Environmental Catastrophism’” (MR, September 2013), which discusses 
Catastrophism: The Apocalyptic Politics of Collapse and Rebirth, which 
consists of essays by myself, as well as Sasha Lilley, David McNally, and 
James Davis. 

The book is concerned with the political uses of catastrophe and whether 
actual catastrophes or catastrophic rhetoric can spur people to action. At the 
heart of Catastrophism is the question of politicization. My essay, which 
Angus primarily focuses upon, looks at the indisputably catastrophic and 
urgent devastation of the environment-——from. global warming to ocean 
acidification to the biodiversity crisis and beyond—and asks why 
environmental movements in the global North have not been effective at 
moving people to action by simply evoking the calamity of the situation. My 
contention is that the disjunction between the severity of the catastrophe and 
the inadequate solutions offered by mainstream environmentalism often leads 
to a politics of fear that is paralyzing rather than radicalizing. 

In my piece, I examine a study which found that awareness of climate crisis 
does not necessarily lead to increased political engagement. My explanation 
for the findings of this study is that “by pairing catastrophic predictions with 
glaringly inadequate solutions, the (majority of) scientific and environmental 
communities have offered little to inspire mobilization.” The proof of this 
claim is not to be found in social science surveys, but in the absence of a 
climate movement that is in any way adequate to addressing the crisis at hand. 
While I acknowledge the tremendous efforts of a myriad of environmental 
movements globally, I regret that I do not share Angus’s optimism about the 
current state of climate politics. In the United States in 2011, both the 
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Occupy movement and the political campaigns of both major parties scarcely 
mentioned the climate crisis. While I participated in the former and disdained 
the latter, it is significant that it is possible to not foreground the climate crisis 
in any political discussion in the current era. Since reference to environmental 
apocalypse is ubiquitous, as is witnessed by every other movie or TV show, 
the political invisibility of climate crisis, even on the left, must be explained. 

Strangely, Angus misses my central problematic of politicization and faults 
me for various positions that I don't, in fact, hold. He is wrong in his assertion 
that I, in any way, advocate not talking about environmental crisis. I find it 
bewildering that Angus reads this into the piece. Most readers have 
understood that I was criticizing mainstream power-neutral and class-blind 
environmental arguments. Even more erroneous is his contention that I in any 
way oppose environmental activism (I have previously co-edited a volume on 
social movements). I hope that curious readers will read the text and judge for 
themselves whether it is ambiguous on this point. All I can say is that I have 
never held the position that environmental crisis should not be talked about 
and acted upon urgently. 

On the contrary, I argue that the environmental crisis is all too real and 
that red/greens need to intervene in environmental discourse and action in 
particular ways. | advocate addressing the environmental crisis in. power- 
cognizant, historically grounded, and class-conscious ways that can shape and 
inform action to halt and reverse capitalism's inveterate environmental 
destruchon. My cntique of environmental catastrophism is a critique of 
undifferentiated environmental politics that prematurely invoke "humanity" 
while ignoring gender, race, imperial, and class differences. Beware of 
plutocrats speaking of spaceship earth. 

Angus also criticizes my essay for not covering ground that it never set out 
to cover, such as surveying contemporary environmental and social justice 
movements. My intentionally brief chapter of this intentionally brief book is 
not such an inventory. 

The book takes stock of the various versions of apocalypse on offer with an 
eye towards placing them in a broader ideological context. My essay is a 
critique of the ideological assumptions of undifferentiated catastrophist politics 
in the global north. Environmental catastrophism 1s unique in that it addresses 
a genuine catastrophe which is well under way. But absent radical politics, 
mainstream environmental catastrophism is very likely to be mobilized by 
economic and national elites to reinforce existing inequalities and expand 
enclosures, commodification, and militanzation. 

Politicization is a more complex process than simply presenting the 
"correct line" to the masses. It is my hope and expectation that environmental 
and climate justice movements will expand and deepen in the upcoming years. 
But in my view, as the crisis deepens neoliberal environmentalism, in 
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increasingly malevolent right-wing, Malthusian, and nationalist versions, can 
also be expected to grow and entrench racial, colonial, and gendered power 
relations. Moral condemnations of capitalism are important, but strategic 
assessments of the effects of undifferentiated catastrophist language are even 
more so. Galvanizing more people to action will mean talking about and 
challenging the ways in which environmental catastrophe makes some groups 
of people more vulnerable to harm than others. 


A Reply to Eddie Yuen 


s 

l'm pleased that Eddie Yuen has responded to my criticisms of his essay. 
The left can only gain from frank discussion of our differences. 

Since he raises it as a particular concern, | will begin by saying that the 
issue is not whether Eddie Yuen favors environmental activism, but whether 
his approach may hinder the effort. Nor is the issue whether radicals should 
do more than just explain the science and effects of climate change: obviously 
we must, and I said so clearly in my article. If, as he now suggests, Yuen was 
simply saying that describing the environmental crisis is not sufficient, I would 
not have objected. But his essay said much more than that. 

What my article primarily challenged was his sweeping attack on what he 
insists on calling "environmental catastrophism," in a book whose express 
purpose is to argue that "catastrophic politics can backfire on leftists and 
radical environmentalists," and "is an approach destined for the blind alley." 

| argued that the label “catastrophism” is inaccurate and divisive, that 
Yuen misunderstands the state of public opinion and of the environmental 
movement, and above all that he is wrong “to blame environmentalists for 
sabotaging environmentalism.” 

Unfortunately, his response ignores most of what I wrote, and 
misrepresents his own essay. 

In his essay, Yuen did not just “examine a study which found that 
awareness of climate crisis does not necessarily lead to increased political 
engagement.” He claimed the study “shows that once convinced of 
-apoc~alyptic scenarios, many Amencans become more apathetic.” He 
repeated that claim with a reference to geographer Cindi Katz’s 1993 
statement that “a politics of fear...ultimately breeds hopelessness.” 

And just in case we missed the point, Sasha Lilley emphasized it again 
when she summarized Yuen’s argument in the book’s Introduction: “The 
evidence suggests...that increasingly urgent appeals about fixed ecological 
tipping points typically fall on deaf ears or result in greater apathy.” 

My article showed that the only study Yuen cites does not show any such 
thing, and that other more credible studies show the opposite. Now, when 
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his evidence has been discredited, he dismisses as irrelevant the "social 
science surveys” that he introduced in the first place. He forgets that his 
entire argument rested on that study's purported results. Only on that basis 
could he argue that "the politics of failure have failed" so a new "narrative 
strategy” is needed. His argument was built on sand. 

Nor did Yuen simply say that the environmental movement has "offered 
little to inspire mobilization." His much harsher claim was that by trying to 
alert the public to the extraordinary dangers posed by climate change—that is 
what he means by “environmental catastrophism”—scientsts and 
environmental activists are promoting reactionary policies and strengthening 
the ruling class. As he now warns, “environmental catastrophism is very likely 
to be mobilized by economic and national elites to reinforce existing 
inequalities and expand enclosures, commodification, and militarization.” 

Fear that the ruling class will co-opt our movements is perhaps the most 
debilitating of common leftist neuroses. Yuen's essay and response display 
clear symptoms of that malady—and of the related delusion that by 
introducing some other “narrative strategy” we can inoculate listeners against 
ruling class ideology and “inspire mobilization.” 

That 1s why his failure to discuss contemporary environmental Justice 
movements is a significant omission. [hose experiences show that growing 
awareness of the planetary emergency has not caused apathy or strengthened 
the right, but is actually promoting a global radical opposition to reactionary 
policies and authoritarian solutions. 

That is what the ruling class fears. That’s why, contrary to Yuen’s 
repeated warnings, no significant section of the ruling class is using 
"environmental catastrophism" to promote reactionary policies. In fact (as last" 
years U.S. election illustrated) our rulers are making extraordinary efforts to 
suppress awareness that any crisis exists, either by completely denying the 
existence of human-caused climate change, or by denying that urgent and 
radical measures are needed to stop it. 

In my article I wrote that radicals must “work with everyone who is 
willing to confront any aspect of the crisis, from people who still have 
illusions about capitalism to convinced revolutionaries." Similarly, in the 
same issue of Monthly Review, John Bellamy Foster wrote that building an 
"ecological popular front" is of paramount importance for the left. 

A key part of that effort is giving active support to the scientists and 
activists who are trying to break through the capitalist conspiracy of silence on 
the climate crisis. If we instead denounce those key allies as ^catastrophists" — 
an insult they've heard many times from reactionary climate science deniers— 
we wil only isolate ourselves and weaken one of the most important 


movements of our time. 
Fa d 
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Rebellious Cities 


Robert Young 


David Harvey, Rebel Cities: From the Right to the City to Urban 
Revolution (New York: Verso, 2012), 208 pages, $16.95, paperback. 


Noting the global mse in urban social movements from Occupy Wall 
Street to the Arab Spring that are challenging the present global order, David 
Harvey asks in his new book Rebel Cities: “Is there an urban alternative and, 
if so, from where might it come?” (16). 

In answering these questions Harvey explores the critical role of the city 
in the reproduction of capital and birth of radical social movements. He 
argues that many theorists and activists interested in broad-based social 
change have largely overlooked cities, despite the historical and growing 
importance of metropolitan centers in all aspects of human affairs. 

Harvey identifies cities as keystones of social revolution. However, the 
lefts main theoretical focus traditionally “lies elsewhere” (35). This blind 
spot, he contends, has resulted in its weakness in grappling with urban issues, 
mapping effective strategies, and distinguishing clear objectives. Lack of 
understanding of the city’s strategic role is central to these failings. This calls 
for a fresh approach to social movement theory and strategy which transcends 
the factory and industrial working class to encompass the whole city, its 
citizens, and ecological systems as critical elements in any progressive social 
transformation. 

Harvey’s assertion that urbanization plays "a crucial role in the 
absorption of capital surpluses and has done so at ever increasing 
geographical scales" is central to this critique. (22). The growth of cities 
and capital accumulation are two parts of the same motion. While 
observing that the current burst of urban development in China and the 
global south may continue to service the needs of capital accumulation in 
the short term, he declares the period of urban-based accumulation and 
capitalist stabilization in the northern hemisphere has most likely come to 
an end. Indeed, now that over half the world's human population lives in 
cities (a percentage the United Nation expects to rise to over two thirds by 
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2050), the implication is that urbanization’s ability to enable global 
accumulation may be reaching its limits. 

But even if endless urbanization were possible, ensuring unlimited 
opportunities for capital accumulation, the uneven nature of remalang the 
capitalist city would still intensify social divisions. These divisions would 
aggravate insurrectionary tendencies possibly sparking revolutionary 
movements as occurred, most famously, with the Paris Commune or the 
urban riots of the 1960s. In this manner, Harvey broadens the term “urban 
crisis" to include both the potential for urbanization to decline as an arena 
for capital accumulation and the uneven nature of urban development that 
so often leads to social upheaval. 

With a clear eye to the limitations, splinters, and past failures that bedevil 
the left, Harvey asks, “But if these various oppositional movements did 
somehow come together—coalesce, for example, around the slogan of the 
right to the city—then what should they demand?” (22). 

His seemingly straight-forward answer: democratic control of society's 
surplus. However, he adds, “There is always a struggle over how the 
production of and access to public space and public goods is to be regulated, 
by whom, and in whose interests" (73). In response, Harvey goes on to 
distinguish between public goods and spaces (which may be controlled by 
less-than-progressive private or state sector institutions) and the actual 
commons: 


There is an important distinction here between public spaces and public 
goods, on the one hand, and the commons on the other. Public goods and 
public spaces in the city have always been a matter of state power and 
state administration, and such spaces and goods do not necessarily a 
commons make. Throughout the history of urbanization, the provision of 
public spaces and public goods (such as sanitation, public health, 
education, and the like) by either public or private means has been crucial 
for capitalist development. (72) 


This is parallel to Harvey's point that the physical characteristics of urban 
terrain can be conducive to both rebellion and suppression. To this latter 
point he correctly notes the importance of cities’ spatial component to both 
successful uprisings and social control and calls upon the traditional left to 
reconsider the importance of urban design on the outcomes of popular 
struggles. 

To advance the democratic social and physical possibilities of the city, he 
suggests urban movements adopt the social practice of “communing” : | 


At the heart of the practice of communing lies the principal that the 
relation between the social group and that aspect of the environment being 
treated as a common shall be both collective and non-commodified—off 
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limits to the logic of market exchange and market valuations. This last 
point is crucial because it helps distinguish between public goods 
construed as productive state expenditures and a common which is 
established or used in a completely different way and for a different 
purpose, even when it ends up indirectly enhancing the wealth and income 
of the social group that claims it. (73) 


But even a commons is not necessarily open to all. Thus Harvey demands 
we carefully unpack the social relations around public goods, spaces, and 
commons. This examination, he argues, is vital for the development of 
neighborhood or citywide strategies to create decommodified, democratic, 
urban landscapes that produce solidarity through daily life, celebrations, and 
resistance. 

More than a detailed analysis, Rebel Cities is written as a sometimes 
structural, sometimes anecdotal call for action for the emergence of a radical 
agenda of urban resistance. In making this call, Harvey argues progressive 
movements go beyond the limitations of the factory or shop floor and excessive 
abstraction of globalization to focus instead on the city as an effective middle 
ground. He correctly notes the vital, historical importance of community 
support in successful labor struggles: “Organizing the neighborhoods has 
been as important in prosecuting labor struggles, as has organizing the 
workplace” (132). Similarly he notes the crucial role cities will play in 
projecting larger agendas and visions onto the national and world stage: “No 
alternative to the contemporary form of globalization will be delivered to us 
from on high. It will have to come from within multiple local spaces—urban 
spaces in particular—conjoining into a broader movement" (112). 

Harvey makes a well-placed critique of the left's eschewing of hierarchical 
systems and its frequently vague prescriptions about how to move democratic, 
local decision-making to scale. In contradistinction to much of the 
contemporary discourse, he warns of the potential limitations of 
decentralization and autonomy: "It is simply naive to believe that polycentrism 
or any other form of decentralization can work without strong hierarchical 
constraints and active enforcement" (84). Here, however, he treads on narrow 
historical ground. To simply say, as he does, that "in such a 
hierarchy...mechanisms can surely be devised to prevent dictatorship or 
authoritarianism” is to downplay the very real challenges related to this 
problem of decentralization and hierarchy (152). Moreover, the issue lies not 
so much in the mechanisms being devised as in keeping them viable in face of 
the tendency of central organs, as a matter of seeming social physics, to 
accumulate increasing levels of power and control at the center to the 
detriment of more locally based bodies. 

In the end we are left with the question of what alternatives to pursue 
within the rebel city project. "If the capitalist form of urbanization," Harvey 
writes, "is so completely embedded in and foundational for the reproduction 
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of capitalism, then it also follows that alternative forms of urbanization must 
necessarily become central to any pursuit of an anti-capitalist alternative" 
(65). But if capital accumulation and the process of urbanization are so 
intimately bound together, as Harvey indicates, what will the nature of the city 
be within the context of new modes of production? What about biologist and 
regional planner Patrick Geddes’s notion that the city is the natural 
evolutionary form of human life? How, then, can the city be reconstituted and 
still remain a city? And indeed what does a materialist urbanism look like and 
what are its theoretical foundations? 

These questions, associated with Harvey's work and also going beyond it, 
tie into the criticism that contemporary social movements such as Occupy 
Wall Street lack a viable theory and strategy for urban-based, social 
transformation. The traditional left, as Harvey observes, has provided little 
theoretical structure to go on in the process of seeking to construct new, 
coherent urban alternatives—or as grist for ongoing discussion, organization, 
and action. Rebel Cities does not directly address all of the challenges that 
face us in this area. But it constitutes an important contribution to the wider 
task of framing these alternatives and moving their realization forward. 


AN 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


As we go to press, the shocking news comes of President Kennedy’s 
assassination. We have been consistently critical of his administration and its 
policies ever since it took office three years ago, but never on a personal level. The 
Marxian standpoint, as Marx himself wrote, in the Preface to Capital, "can less 
than any other make the individual responsible for relations whose creature he 
socially remains." John F. Kennedy was, and had to be, a representative of the 
class that rules not only the United States but the largest empire in world history. 
Our criticisms of him have always been aimed at that class and the system which 
sustains it. From this point of view, his assassination can only be looked upon as a. 
senseless, cruel and abhorrent act.... We all died a little with John F. Kennedy, 
and we all suffer with his family and his personal friends and associates. 

Ever since...the First International, Marxists have led the fight in 
revolutionary movements against the tactic of individual terrorism. Marxism 
teaches class solidarity and open struggle against an inhuman system. 
Assassination, by contrast, is the demented progeny of philosophical and practical 
individualism. 

— Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, “John Fitzgerald Kennedy,” 
Monthly Review, December 1963 
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Timothy Kerswell 


Zak Cope, Divided World Divided Class: Global Political Economy and 
the Stratification of Labour Under Capitalisn (Montreal: Kersplebedeb, 
2012), 387 pages, $20.00, paperback. 


“Who are our enemies? Who are our friends? This is a question of the first 
importance for the revolution.” —Mao Zedong 

In confronting global capitalism in the twenty-first century, the most 
fundamental question is the one Mao posed in 1926 in preparing for the 
struggle for national liberation and against feudalism and capitalism in 
China—the same question Zak Cope attempts to answer in Divided World 
Divided Class. The fundamental question is: What forces are materially 
opposed to global capitalism and seek a fundamental transformation of 
society, and what forces simply want a bigger share of the pie at the expense 
of the rest of the world’s people? | 

Cope argues that the seemingly pervasive racism and cultural chauvinism 
in the global North is not the result of false consciousness, misinformation, 
indoctrination, or ignorance (at least to the extent that much of the political 
left assumes). Rather, racism and cultural chauvinism are the expression of 
economic interests shared by a variety of social strata in the global North, all 
of whom have an interest in exploiting the global South. Central to this 
argument is the idea that the labor aristocracy—the relatively privileged global 
North working class—developed as a result of the exploitation of the global 
South, and therefore has a material interest in continuing this exploitation. 

Cope deploys a rich documentation of the development of capitalism, 
explaining how various stages of imperialism have produced this group. He 
observes four distinct stages and identifies them with associated forms of 
chauvinisms. While books like J. Sakai's Settlers: The Mythology of the White 
Proletariat cover similar subject matter from the perspective of the United 
States, Divided World Divided Class is unique in giving a sketch of global 
imperialism that is often through the eyes of the imperialists themselves. 

Cope illustrates the deep divide between workers in the global North 
and South making use of the concepts of capital export and 
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unequal exchange, and he providesan estimate of the value of 
superprofits extracted from the global South. He also critiques theories, 
advanced even by some leftists, that make productivity the source of global 
wage differentials. His conclusion is that the “labor aristocracy” 
predominating among the global North’s workers are not exploited, but 
instead consume surplus value generated by workers in the global South; in 
fact, the Northern workers are not unaware of their resulting material 
interests. [his argumentis buttressed with historical case studies 
from Britain's Labour Party, the U.S. Democratic Party, and 
Germany’s Social Democratic Party; based on these studies, Cope connects 
the material position of workers in the labor aristocracy to ideologies of 
empire, settlerism, and social fascism, respectively. 

Also documented is the comprador nature of the capitalist classes based in 
the global South, who are willing partners in exporting surplus value. However, 
one weak point was the lack of attention to the more internationally mobile 
sections of the global South. This creamy layer of aspirational classes benefit 
both from the globalization of business and IT services and from skilled 
migration programs, allowing them to earn the same or similar super-wages as 
their imperialist country counterparts. This has a broader impact not only on a 
certain section of workers in the global South, but on the aspirations of those 
around them, while their remittances influence the households who receive them. 

Divided World Divided Class is valuable to a wide audience, especially 
those unfamiliar with the history of imperialism, the unequal exchange 
paradigm, and its impact on class structure. It should be a wake-up call to 
advocates for the exploited classes of the global South as they attempt to 
develop a twenty-first-century praxis, and as they engage with advocates for 
workers in the global North—-without denying activists in the global North a 
role in helping to change the world in favor of the exploited peoples of the 
world. It reaffirms, with an impressive breadth and depth of evidence and 
argument, that the Northern workers must help fight for democratic 
sovereignty in the global South—even if it appears to be against their material 
interests to do so. 

ard 





Correction: On page 2, paragraph(contd.) | of the September issue of AMR it said: 
""lar-sands-oil production and processing generates roughly 14 percent more emissions 
than the average oil consumed in the United States..." This was taken accurately from 
the Scientific American article cited in the piece, but it turns out that source was incorrect 
in that it should have said "production, processing, and use." Hence, the passage in the 
magazine should be amended to read: “The net effect of tar-sands-oil production, 
processing, and use in the economy is to add 14 percent more carbon emissions compared 
to conventional crude-oil sources. . .." 
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The AFL-CIO held its annual convention this past September in Los 
Angeles. Many commentators hailed this meeting as historic, one in which the 
nation’s major labor federation finally came to grips with the near 
disappearance and growing political irrelevance of unions. Union density is 
abysmally low and declining, with an astonishing 6.6 percent of private sector 
employees now organized, lower than at any time in the past century. And, 
with rare exceptions, labor’s ability to influence legislation and workplace 
regulation is nonexistent. It could not even prevent passage last year of a right- 
to-work law in Michigan, the cradle of industrial unionism. All of this has 
translated into falling wages and benefits for union and nonunion workers 
alike, since the union threat effect on’ nonunion employers has diminished 
dramatically. 

To reverse course, AFL-CIO leaders laid out a plan to broaden the 
federation’s membership base to include nonunion workers and members of 
fraternal groups, such as immigrant advocates and environmental 
organizations. Representatives of these groups were invited to the convention 
and some given the opportunity to speak, resulting in the most diverse 
convention in history. The promise to involve these potential constituencies in 
organizing activities and grant nonunion workers and sympathizers associate 
membership gave supporters of the labor movement reason to cheer. If 
successful, labor's political power could expand, and coalitions with its new 
partners could provide leverage for the unionization of fast-food and other 
low-wage laborers. For example, workers’ centers could partner with unions to 
achieve both collective bargaining agreements and living wage laws for such 
employees. 

While we should applaud these efforts, they leave important questions 
unanswered. First, will the AFL-CIO use its considerable resources to fund 


workers’ centers, workplace organizations of nonunion workers, environmental 
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struggles, and resistance by immigrants to deportations and deplorable working 
and living conditions? Its unwillingness to provide anything but token financial 
support for union-affiliated Jobs with Justice is not encouraging. 

Second, will organized labor detach itself from the Democratic Party, which 
has attacked workers nearly as viciously as the Republicans? President 
Obama’s health-care plan will damage union workers, many of whom will lose 
their union-negotiated coverage. Yet, with few exceptions, AFL-CIO leaders 
have remained silent, even when Obama, after the convention, rejected an 
AFL-CIO plea that the government not penalize certain union-negotiated 
multi-employer health-care plans. 

Third, will the AFL-CIO finally condemn U.S. impenalism and thé 
endless wars that characterize this era? Federation president Richard Trumka 
said that there would be no resolution on the then-impending air attacks on 
Syna. Given the long and repellent history of labor's open or tacit support for 
U.S. wars and covert operations that have murdered millions of workers and 
peasants, this is the least that could have been done. What is the point of talking 
about the plight of foreign workers (in Bangladesh, for example) if nothing is 
said about the root cause of this misery—the military and economic imperialism 
of the United States? What actual international solidarity will result from this? 

Fourth, will the federation concern itself with the plight of workers who are 
in unions? Will unions stop making concessions and organize strikes, boycotts, 
and picketing? Will they do the long-term, costly, and patient organizing 
necessary to win new members? Will uhións resurrect long-dead education 
programs for members (and nonmembers too)? How will new union members 
be recruited when unions have made concessions a way of life? How will fast- 
food workers win their goal of earning $15 an hour when new hires in UAW 
auto plants now make less than this? No answers were forthcoming at the 
convention. 

Perhaps one reason for the silence on union workers is that the AFL-CIO has 
little control over its member unions, yet the federation is dominated by the largest 
and richest affiliates. Most of these are not committed to rebuilding the labor 
movement, much less acting on behalf of the entire working class. They are locked 
into the bankrupt strategy of labor-management cooperation, and they would 
rather gain new members by merger or legislative decree than by organizing them. 
They do almost no member education. Their focus is narrowly economistic; the 
Laborers Union, for example, is opposed to building alliances with environmental 
groups because the latter are opposed to the Keystone XL. pipeline. 

Even in the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), whose Chicago 
Teachers Union local has broken with the cooperation model and begun to 
show how unions can further the aim of meeting class-wide needs, the national 
leadership remains timid and defensive. This past April, AFT president Randi 
* Weingarten embraced the Common Core State Standards for mathematics and 
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language arts, which were developed by school administrators, college 
professors, and representatives of private education companies, with no input 
from either public school teachers or parents. These standards, in effect imposed 
by the federal government with the threat of denial of funds under Obama's 
Race to the Top, sanctify dubious "skills," and where implemented, have 
caused standardized test scores to plummet. This has delighted those who have 
been attacking the public schools, who now hope that the poor test results will 
drive communities to abandon them in favor of charter and private schools. All 
Weingarten did in the face of this was urge a moratorium on using test results to 
punish schools and teachers until the standards can be made to work effectively. 
She thus accepted the premises she should instead have rejected out of hand. 
These neglected questions make two things clear. First, for the U.S. labor 
movement to be rebuilt, the unions must be radically and democratically 
transformed in order to protect their members, recruit new ones, and begin to 
speak for the entire working class. Second, this radica! transformation will need a 
left wing. inside and outside of the unions—to help the working class lose its fear, 
raise its expectations, and begin building the cooperative and egalitarian society 
that alone can reverse the multiple catastrophes toward which capitalism is leading 


us. s 


We would like to congratulate our good friend, Doug Dowd, who is 
turning 94 this month, for his completion of a 100-page monograph—part of 
a continuing series, on his reflections, on the state of the world political 
economy—entitled Its Time For Us To Take Over. This new work is now 
available on the MR website at http://monthlyreview. org/commentary/its-time- 
for-us-to-take-over. In it he covers such issues as the present world-economic 
crisis from a century-long perspective, the nse of the current “dollarocracy” in 
the United States (building on the work of John Nichols and Robert W. 
McChesney), and the emerging planetary ecological crisis. 


We have received three responses to Michael Heinrich’s article “Crisis 
Theory, the Law of the Tendency of the Profit Rate to Fall, and Marx’s 
Studies in the 1870s,” published in the April 2013 issue of MR—one by G. 
Carchedi and M. Roberts, and others from Shane Mage and Fred Moseley. 
They are available, along with Michael Heinrich’s reply, on our website at 
http://monthlyreview.org/features/exchange-with-heinrich-on-cnisis-theory. 
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for work and live there whilst their official address maintains in the village: 
Nepalese living abroad could not vote either. As many men were away 
from home, women constituted 52 96 of those who voted. 

In 2013, the number of eligible voters was 17.4 million. Of these, 12.1 
million registered as voters. Registration procedures were much stricter in 
2013 than in 2008. But it is impossible to know. how many would have 
been registered if one had followed the same procedure both times. 


One million fewer ballots 

But we can see that five million fewer were registered, either of their 
own volition, or for other reasons. This is a big number, which naturally 
affected the election results. Simply put, one can say that the larger the 
share of the five million who deliberately boycotted the election, the greater 
was the decline for the revolutionaries participating in the elections. That is 
to say, primarily UCPN(M) 

The number of the registered persons who voted was considerably 
higher in 2013 than in 2008. 78 96 of those registered voted, compared to 
62 96 in 2008. This means that approximately 9.5 million voted. This 
means that there were one million fewer votes than in 2008. This is a 
strong indication that those who chose to register themselves were motivated 
to vote, and that the registration made it difficult to register all those 
wanting to register, but also hindered false registrations. 

Neither in 2008 or 2013 could citizens living abroad or those living far, 
from hoñe in Nepal vote. But probably there were more persons in this 
category that were registered in 2008 than in 2013, as the head of the 
family could enroll his family members in connection with registration in 
2008. This was not possible in 2013. In 2013 one had to show up oneself 
for registration. 

Nevertheless, we have five million fewer registered and a million fewer 
votes. Naturally CPN(M) ee could claim that there were at least 5 
million that supported the boycott. They can also include the 22 % who 
did not vote oe ose who were registered, ie. 2.4 million. But a more sober 
assessment might be that about two or three million actively boycotted. 
And it need hardly be said that such a large boycott had a tremendous 
impact in an election where 240 of the 575 representatives were elected in 
first past the post constituencies. And of course it was the UCPN(M) that 
was hurt, not the major moderate parties, the Nepali Congress (INC) or 
Communist Party of Nepal(United Marxist Leninist) CPN(UML). 


UCPN(M) down by 1,700,000 votes 

Comparing the number of votes that the three main parties received in 
2008 and 2013 might also provide a clue to the effect of the boycott 
campaign: Nepali Congress got 2.4 million votes in 2013 and 2.2 million 
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votes in 2008. CPN(UML received 2.2 million votes in 2013 and 2.1 
million votes in 2008. UCPN(M) received 1.4 million votes in 2013 and 
3.1 million votes in 2008. Otherwise, the Royalists increased their support 
by half a million votes. If we view UCPN(M)’s decline by 1.7 million 
votes, while the other two major parties had about the same number of 
votes both times, this suggests that the boycott must have had a decisive 
effect. 

Dissatisfaction in Nepal is not only directed at UCPN(M). It’s just as 
great when it comes to the other major parties. It is also rumored that some 
revolutionaries that supported the oe parties took part in the 
elections and voted for Nepali Congress PN(UML) to punish the 
UCPN(M), not because they support the other parties. 

Election results so far suggest the ue allocation of seats in the 
new Constituent Assembly: Nepali wil get 196 seats. 
CPN(UML) will get dz seats. ÜCPNOMS will get 80 seats. The two 
royalist parties (RPP and RPP-N) will have 33 members. Together, the 
new Constituent Assembly will have 601 representatives. 

The election results mean that the Maoists have no chance of attaining 
their goal as to the content of the new constitution if they concentrate solel 
on parliamentary activity. Most likely, the NC and CPN(UM D wil 
probably advocate that the new constitution should be similar to od one 
that the Maoists went to war against in 1996, but without the king. 


Election Fraud? 3 

There has been criticism of this year's election, especially from the 
losers. UCPN(M) has appointed ` an investigative commission and has 
announced that they will not participate in the new Constituent Assembly 
until further notice. That there was some cheating is beyond doubt. A d 
indication of this is that of the 122 parties that were approved for election, 
78 won less than 10,000 votes. Compared with the requirement that the 
parties, in order to be eligible, had to submit 10,000 signatures, must mean 
that many of the signatures were fake and that the control of the submitted 
lists was not good, to say the least. But it is difficult to see that there was 
more fraud in 2013 than in 2008. 

What does the loss of votes mean for the UCPN(OVD, CPN(M) and 
for the democratic revolution in pepe This is not easy to say. The 33 
boycotting parties will oppose the n elected Constituent Assembly and 
will call it illegitimate. jon will iis accept the new constitution as . 
legitimate if it is passed without their participation. UCPN(M) will surely 
be against the new constitution. With their 80 votes, they will not have 
much to say in parliament. Therefore the democratic revolution will move 
more out into the streets, workplaces and village squares. 

Corruption Allegations 

UCPN(M) has been accused of having degenerated into a regular 
parliamentary, corrupt party. There is no doubt that corruption exists 
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within the UCPN(M). There is also no doubt that the UCPN(M) 
| leadership has weakened the party's grassroots organizations, abandoned 
the " mass line " and concentrated on participating in the exercise of power 
in the cities. But now, when they have been punished so hard, there will 
have to be a cleansing of the party. And here the new CPN(M) will also 
play a role. 

The political development in Nepal after 2006 has stagnated. It is not 
normal that the Constituent Assembly elected in 2008 did not. manage to 
make a new constitution. Nothing important for ordinary folk in the Peace 
Treaty of 2006, has been realized. Most importantly, the point about land 
reform has in no way been realized. 

The main change is that the form of the state is more democratic in that 
royal power has been removed. But the army is intact with a very small 

roportion of former Maoist soldiers having been incorporated. The 
Maoist army has been disbanded and closed down. 

All in all things looks bleak considering how high people's aspirations 
were both internally and internationally for the Maoists re 
something new. Historically, both the Nepali Congress and CPRCUMLS 
participated in armed rebellions, but nonetheless the leaders became part of - 
the upper class in the towns, and especially in the Kathmandu Valley. And 
go it may seem that things can develop this time too, but not necessarily. 

Firstly, there is an organized left opposition in the form of CPN(M). 
Second, there is still a struggle over political line in the UCPN(M). 


CPN(M) lacks a credible alternative 


Regarding the CPN(M), it is not possible to perceive a real alternativé 
strategy to the UCPN(M). Before the election, their main demand was a 
round table conference where all the major political forces in the country 
were to gather to agree on fundamental issues. 

But that this is an alternative strategy to the elections that have been 
held is hard to see, as a round table conference would involve having to 
agree with Nepali Congress and CPN(UML) about important issues. 
This does not seem realistic. Both these parties stood on the opposite side 
during the People’s War. 

The split itself appears to have led to diminished overall Maoist 
influence. Seen from the outside, the weakening of the grass root 
organizations of the UCPN(M) and lack of interest in the common day to 
‘day struggle to improve people's living conditions, are key mistakes. There 
is no doubt that UCPN(M) and CPN(M) together represent a large 
popular movement. The inability to develop this movement after the Peace 
Agreement in 2006, shows that the leadership was good at war, but has so 
far lacked the ability to lead the fight further for organized people's power. 
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not decide the fate of revolutionary movements, and one can hope that the 
result of this electoral defeat is to make possible the correction of the 
“blunder” of the split. The leadership of the Nepali Maoist movement has in 
the past been able to learn from events and correct mistakes; they have 
succeeded, spectacularly, in educating a mass of grass-roots level cadre, and 


- now the time has come to learn from those who had been their students. 


. Johan Petter Andresen, a friend of Monthly Review and an activist 
and organiser of "Health Team for Nepal -Solidarity with democratic 
movement in Nepal" provider of health services in base areas from early on 
in the People's War—has written a brief account of the election results that we 
believe accurately sets out the crucial role of the split in accounting for the 
results. He has permitted us to reproduce i it and we recommend it to your 
attention. l 


The elections in Nepal - The split resulted in a decline i in. 
representation for the revolutionary forces. 


By Johan Petter Andresen. Oslo, Norway 5.12.2013. 

After the peace agreement in 2006 and the election victory in 2008, 
when the Maoists ended up with over a third of the representatives in the 
Constituent Assembly, disagreements internally within the revolutionary , 
forces built.up, leading to an open split in 2013, in which a large part went 
out of the United Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) and formed the 
Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist). 


CPN(M) boycott 
CPN(M) put forward various demands in connection with the election 


` that was held on the 19.11.2013. These demands were not met. Therefore 


they took the initiative to an election boycott in which a total of 33 parties 
participated, À total of 122 parties partook in the elections. That 32 parties 
boycotted the election must therefore be seeri as a fairly high number. 

How did the boycott influence the election? Some figures may give an 
indication. There were 17.7 million registered voters in 2008. For various 
reasons, those who had turned the age of 18 after December 2006 were 
excluded from voting. So the number could thus have been higher. 
10,700,000 votes were submitted, that is to say approximately 6396. This 
percentage was considered high as voters had to vote in the village they came 


fróm. In Nepal there are a good number of poor who haye to travel to cities 
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